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PEACH BLOSSOM FESTIVAL AT LOINGWHA PAGODA 


Phe visit of their ftighnesses Duke Johann Albrecht (Regent of Brunswick) and Duchess Johann 
Albrecht of Mechlenburé-Schwerin 


Denniston & Sullivan 


Photo MECHLENBURG MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN S.Y.C. CALLED OUT FOR PRESENTATION 


pS TS TS Se el et a) 
Go the Dear Momeland F 


Grarserrer 


«*In the dear Homeland far across the sea, 
I wonder if they miss me, do they think of me?” 


My Dear Barpara, 

Quite a flutter of excitement 
animated the German community 
when it was known that Shanghai 
was about to be honoured by a visit 
from their Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Brunswick. On the 
morning of June the 4th, the river 
front looked its best and brightest in 
the brilliant sunshine that blazed on 
many coloured flags and streamers 
which waved in the breeze from 
their respective masts and flag 
poles, showing that the German 
community was not alone in its 
demonstrations of welcome to the 
distinguished guests. 

A motley and expectant crowd 
assembled near the P. and O. jetty 
some time before the ducal visitors 
were expected to arrive, and the 
Bund presented an animated scene, 


Photo 
THE ARRIVAL OF THEIR HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN AT THE JETTY 


with its line of Chinese troops (the Taotai’s 
own body guard and a regiment of the 
Kiangnan troops), the German Company 


Rembrandt Photo Co. 


A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP, SHOWING HIS HIGHNESS THE 
DUKE OF MECHLENBURG-SCHWERIN IN THE FOREGROUND 


S.V.C. under the 
command of Captain 
Schellhoss, and the 
Town Band, under the 
direction of Herr Buck, 
drawn up on the fore- 
shore. A guard of 
honour of Sikhs under 
command of 2nd Assis- 
tant Superintendent E. 
C. Creasy lined up on 
each side of the gang- 
way to the pier looked 
strikingly imposing. 
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The German community turned out in N.D,L.S. Yorck on which their Highnesses 
full force to meet its august visitors and had travelled from Hongkong. 
with Spartan fortitude awaited in the glaring About ten o’clock S.M.S. Zuchs made 
heat and the wilting misery of frock coat — her appearance round a bend in the river 


Photo THE ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE ON THE BUND — Pensiston & Sullivan 


and top hat, the arrival of S.M.S. Zuchs accompanied by the Hamburg Amerika 
which had conveyed Consul-General and tender to which the ducal party transferred 


Frau von Buri to Woosung to meet the themselves in order that they might land 


Photo ty W. How.U 


Photo Rembrandt Pho! 


RESIDENTS AWAITING THE AKRIVAL OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF MECHLENBURG-SCHWERIN 
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at the jetty where a party of representative 
ladies and gentlemen of the settlement 
waited to receive the visitors. 
these were noticeable Mr. and Mrs. David 
Landale, Herr and Frau Meuser, Col. C. D. 
Bruce, Col. A. A. S. Barnes, the Shanghai 
Taotai and other Chinese officials besides 
officials of the German Consulate and 


Amongst 


representatives of the German community. 
As the tender drew up to the jetty the 


kh Guards stood at attention and 


presented arms. 

Their Highnesses stepped ashore, and 
several presentations were made, on the 
jetty. The Duchess of Mechlenburg 
Schwerin remained on the jetty with the 
ladies who had assembled to meet her, 
and was presented by little Miss Schultz 
with a bouquet tied with the Mechlenburg 
colours, while the Duke walked over the 
grass and inspected the Kiangnan Company 
of troops that were drawn up on the Bund. 
The German Company ma 


rched past in their 
own inimitable style, and the Duke then 


addressed the company and congratulated 


SCHWE 


SIKHS AND GERMAN 
COMPANY OF THE 


8.V.G. 
Photo by Rembrandt 


it on its military bearing and appearance, 
and spoke to Captain Schellhoss, after 
which the Mechlenburg members of the 


Photo 


Rembrandt Photo Co. 


THE SHANGHAT TAOTAT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL BEING PRESENTED TO 


THE DUKE OF MECHLENBURG-SCHWERIN 


Photo 


THE DUKE 


INSPECTING 


THE CHINESE TROOPS 
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Company were honoured by individual 
presentation. 

After this the Duke and Duchess drove 
to the German Consulate escorted by 
mounted Sikh troopers, but the brief period 
allowed for this visit to Shanghai compelled 
them to be up and doing, so despite the 
heat, an hour later saw them on their way 
to Siccawei Convent where they inspected 
the beautiful lace for which the convent 
is famous, and which is made by Chinese 


guests that attended the reception, graciously 
and cheerfully, without showing any signs 
of fatigue or boredom, which made a poor 
languid Shanghailander like your Nancy 
mute with admiration, and shrivel up 
with remorseful consciousness of her own 
shortcomings. 

And this brings me to the well-worn 
topic of weather, which the passing of the 
June settlement has left us as our pet 
grievance. When it is hot we hate it, when 


Photo 


women under the supervision of a band 
of devoted Sisters. A certain amount of 
shopping was done at silk stores, etc., on 
their return to town, and a brief luncheon 
at the German Club was followed by a 
visit to the native city, where the ducal 
party was entertained by the city Magistrate 
and the Taotai. In the evening a number of 
favoured guests were bidden to dine at the 
German Consulate to meet their Highnesses, 
and a largely attended reception followed. 

The Duke and Duchess appeared to 
be indefatigable, for despite a heavy day 
spent for the most time in a broiling sun, 
they chatted with the large number of 


W. Howell 
2ND-ASST, SUPT, CREASY IN COMMAND OF SIKH GUARD OF HONOUR 


it is damp we loathe it, when the typhoon 
blows us—together with all our pet belong- 
ings—through the window, our irritability 
knows no bounds, and when, by a quick 
succession of these elements combined 
with a collapse of the financial market such 
as we are suffering from at the present, 
time reduces us to a poverty-stricken, 
perspiring pulp, with a pile of bankrupt 
scrips and effete 1.0.U.’s as our only assets, 


we wilt in apathy, and wonder what manner - 


of mind evolved such a futile proposition 
as Life. To this grub-like attitude has the 
weather reduced your erstwhile cheerful 


Nancy. 
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Photo W. Howell 


A GROUP OF SHANGHAI LADIES WELCOMING THE DUCHESS OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN 


& & 


JULY 


The cuckoo, saith the jingle, 
Is preparing now to fly, 

But the Shanghai season’s over 
With the coming of July. 


Ere the cuckoo leaves the country, 
Ere the summer old has grown, 
The town will be the duller 
When its butterflies have flown. 


The Virtues of Laughter 
said that he 


FAA EORGE Meredith sai 
Oe would like to die with a laugh, 


and it is very likely that the 
speech offended many good people, But 
if they consider the spirit of it they will 
see that this was a confession of religious 
faith. For a man does not wish to die 
with a laugh unless he has the kind of 
faith which thinks well of God, and of life, 
and of man. It is a speech which is only 
possible to the optimist, to the man who 


confidently believes that 
“*God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Pessimists don’t die laughing. ‘They are 
more likely to die cursing. How can a 
man laugh in the face of death, if death to 
him is only the final injustice and terror, 
and has beyond it nothing—but terror and 
injustice? 

Stevenson’s ltfe- was’ an admirable illus- 
tration of the virtues of laughter. Very 
few men have had more to depress them. 
For years he was threatened by death. 
For a long time he was able to earn 
nothing by his pen. He was constantly 
ill. But his cheerfulness never failed him. 
He was always ready to laugh. He 
laughed at his own ailments, and made 
humorous copy out of his troubles, In 
one of his letters from Samoa, after 
describing all kinds of worries that had 
come upon him, he adds characteristically, 
“Still it’s good fun.” And it was just this 
capacity for seeing the element of fun in 
things that sustained Stevenson through 
the hard battle of his life. Without this 
capacity he would have died years before 


SCA, 


‘The Ouiet Hour 
EET CCT TCT T TCT ECCT ET TTE TOS 


ak 


CUYGD 


he did. And it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that nothing makes more for 
longevity than the power of laughter. ‘The 
man who can laugh well has the kind of 
temperament which is too elastic to be 
depressed by the discomforts and defeats 
of life. ‘The man who cannot laugh soon 
sinks beneath them. 
* * * 


It sometimes seems that we English 
people are rapidly losing the power of 
honest laughter. Look at our novels. 
With very few exceptions they are dreary 
performances. Some are sordid ; some 
are trivial; very few are cheerful. When 
I want a novel that will really exhilarate 
me I have to go back to Dickens. When 
will anyone write again a book so full of 
high animal spirits as the “ Pickwick 
Papers?” Who will giye us an Alfred 
Jingle, or a Sam Weller, or a Pumble- 
chook ? No one can read Dickens without 
feeling that Dickens thoroughly enjoyed 
life. He entered into it with real zest. 
He was always saying to himself, “ What 
a glorious thing it is to be alive! What a 
number of good, kindly people there are 
in the world! How happy we all ought to 
be!” And it was not because Dickens 
did not see, and had not felt, the tragic 
side of life. His entire childhood had 
been spent amid scenes of sordid misery. 
He was constantly falling into violent 
rages over the inhumanity of man to man. 
But he kept his great power of laughter, 
and that carried him through. And he — 
imparts the spirit of laughter to his readers. 
Our burdens roll off when we come into 
contact with Dickens. If we are to 
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measure the lives of men by their help- 
fulness, I suppose that no life in the last 
hundred years has been so helpful to the 
human race as the life of Dickens, for no 
writer has ever ministered more fully to 
the cheerfulness of mankind. 
* * + 
‘To-day it would seem that the god of 
laughter has left our shores and taken up 
his residence in America. ‘The distinctive 
quality of American. character is its 
cheerfulness. It may be the effect of 
climate, it may be the exhilaration of rapid 


of 


of 


progress and abundant opportunity ; but 
certain it is that the American is the most 
cheerful of creatures. And yet England 
was once known as Merrie England! 
Surely it is time we shook off our depres- 
sion and tried to make it Merrie England 
again! Let us learn to laugh once more, 
‘There is no virtue in gloom. Melancholy 
is not a sign of grace, but of reprobation. 
Wherever there is strength, faith, and 
fortitude there will be mirth ; and where 
mirth is absent one may justly suspect 
that faith and manhood are in decay. 


fe 


SADNESS 


Do you remember, when, your hand in mine, 
Love came to us, love came to us? 
And taught the tender autumn-moon to shine 


So glorious ? 


When ere that tiny word was uttered yet, 
‘Vhat told me all, that told me all, 
I felt that you, my dainty floweret, 


Had heard my call? 


Have you forgotten all those sacred vows 
Which there you made, which there you made? 
Forgot the seals I placed upon your brows 


Which ne’er can fade? 


My Kisses ? ling’ring yet, where once they grew, 
On virgin soil, on virgin soil, 
Longing to waken from their seed anew 


Through winter’s toil ? 


Alas; where erst I dwell in joy divine, 
There is no more, there is no more, . 
With love that then I counted really mine 


I thee adore. 


My Rose, my Blossom, on that flowerstand 
On beauty’s shrine, on beauty’s shrine 
Was plucked and withered by another hand, 


Sure not by mine. 


G, Murray. 
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JUNE 


June 1st.—Opening of the International Recrea- 
tion Club House. 


Trial Trip of the new limited express 
train on the Shanghai Nanking 
Railway. 


», 2nd,—First performance of modernized 
Chinese historical play at IIsin 
Chi Chang Theatre under foreign 
supervision. 


3rd. —Bi-annual Meeting of the International 
Institute. 


Birthday of King George V: no 
celebration held on account of 
national mourning. 


4th,—Shanghai visited by the Duke and 

Duchess of Brunswick. 
5th.—Official Opening of the Nanking 
Exhibition, 


Customs’ Officer Martin shot and 
fatally wounded by Chinese pirates 


at Canton, 


7th,—Capture of a smugglers’ boat by guard 
boat in the Yangtsze Creek. One 
smuggler died from wounds re- 
ceived, 


8th.—Concert given by Madame de Beck- 
mann at the French Municipal 
Hall. 


9th.—Shakespearean Recital by Mr, Marshall 
Darrach at the Palace Hotel. 
‘* The Merchant of Venice.” 


»» 1oth,—Arrest by the police of three men 
concerned in the Alhambra, 


sy 13th.—Recital of ‘* Twelfth Night” by Mr. 
Marshall Darrach in the Palace 
Hotel. 


June 15th,—Farewell Concert given at the Lyceum 
Theatre by Mr, Charles Bennett, 
News received of the death of Mr. 
C. S. Roach—who was on his way 
home from Shanghai—at Sudbury, 
Ontario. 
16th.—Arrival of fourteen business delegates 
from Japan, 
Recital of “*The Comedy of Errors” 
by Mr. Marshall Darrach, 


1g9th,—Wedding or Mr. J. Spunt and Miss B. 
Jouravel. 


Rifle Association Gymkhana, 


Japanese business delegates entertained 
at the Town Hall, 


21st.—Japanese business men’s party left by 
train for Soochow and Hangchow, 


Meeting of the Shanghai Branch of the 
Navy League. 


22nd.—Polo Match between Hongkong and 
Shanghai. Hongkong won by 3 
goals to 1. 


Bandmann Company played ‘‘The 
Dollar Princess” at the Lyceum 
Theatre. 


23rd,—Trial trip of U.S.A. Tender ‘General 
Weeks.” 


’ 


Polo Match between Hongkong and 
Tsingtau, Hongkong won by 9 
goals to 2. 


“Our 
Lyceum 


Bandmann Company played 
Miss Gibbs” at the 
Theatre. 


+» 24th.—Polo Match between Shanghai and 
Tsingtau. Shanghai won by 12 
goals to nil. 


»» 25th—Polo Gymkhana held by Shanghai 
Polo Club. 


The Deathless Curse 


By “Dotty OLiveR” 


(Author of “The Uampire Nemesis 


China Coasters,” e 


RUDE LEDE DEDEDE DEDELD 


T is’ an old—and in Shanghai—a 
il well-known story, but perhaps not 
aware of _ its 
connection with the sudden retirement 
from society of Nancy Neale in the 
heyday of her youth and beauty, and 
her resolve to take the veil at the convent 
of St, Lazare as the strictest of redigieuses ; 
nor her subsequent devotion—long after 
her fresh young beauty had faded—to the 
alleviation of the suffering and affliction 
around her. 


many are intimate 


* 
* * 


Few among the knowing ones of 
Shanghai showed any surprise when it 
was publicly announced that Jack Seaton 
was engaged to charming Nancy Neale. 
Nancy claimed the proud title of a 
“Shanghai girl,” and though not born 
in China, Jack had spent all but his 
earliest boyhood there. Both had been 
sent to school at Chefoo, almost within 
hail of each other, and they had bickered 
and quarrelled and made it up again 
with that delightful freedom of inter-sex 
comradeship that, alas, comes to an 
end with our teens, 

To the world of Shanghai, the matter 
had been so long a foregone conclusion ; 
the pair had seemed so exactly suited to 
each other in every respect, that all but 
a few envious youths, who wondered 
what such a girl as Nancy could see in 
such a man as “that ass Seaton,” accepted 
the announcement as a matter-of-course. 

The happy pair themselves were su- 
premely, blissfully happy, and disdainfully 
oblivious of the comments, malicious or 


benign, that their betrothal excited. Jack 
Seaton adored the wilful, brilliant girl 
whose wit was as sparkling as her eyes; 
and Nancy looked upon her manly young 
lover, with his frank, generous character 
open to all the world to read, and counted 
herself the most fortunate girl on the 
China Coast. 

Only one tiny cloud marred the perfect 
Seaton, in 
a land where a peg was counted by the 
many a necessity and by a negligible few 
a vice, was a staunch teetotaller; had never 
tasted a drop of alcohol in his life, and 
Nancy, though to all purposes an abstainer 
herself, counted it, in a man, one of the 
‘goody-goody’ virtues. She preferred, 
she maintained with a wilful little moué, 
to think of her Jack as one who conquered, 
rather than fled from, an enemy. 

“How can we ever learn our strength,” 
she demanded disdainfully, “if we never 
venture to do battle?” 

And Jack answered quietly: “Sometimes 
it may be better to acknowledge our 
weakness than try to learn our strength,” 

Nancy shook her pretty head emphatic- 
ally. 

“That is wrong and silly,” she said 
with decision. ‘Jack dear, I hate to 
think that you are weak in this one 
respect. You who are so strong and 
self-reliant in all else.” 

“Nancy, listen,” replied Jack gravely. 
“Tt is not a topic I care to dwell upon, 
but you, at least, have a right to know, 
and it will explain my attitude more 
clearly. Do you remember the day poor 


horizon of their contentment. 
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old Dad was laid to rest in Bubbling 
Well Cemetery? We were bovh very 
small then ; do you remember? ” 

Nancy nodded. 

“Can you recall the cause of his death?” 

She knitted her brows a moment 

“Typhoid, was it not ?” 

“Yes,” he said steadily. “Typhoid is 
what appeared on the Doctor’s certificate. 
He told a deliberate lie, Nancy,—for 
which Heaven has long since forgiven him, 
—because he saw that my mother must 
soon follow him along that lonely, endless 
road that leads out beyond Bubbling 
Well, and he hated to wound her sensitive 
soul by publishing to the world what Ae 
knew to be the truth.” 

Jack leaned forward and laid his strong 
brown hand on the girl’s slender white 
one. 

“He died of drink, Nancy. My poor 
father drank himself to death by that slow 
process of private drinking that dissolves 
away all our finer qualities, and leaves a 
wrecked and sodden shell to sink at last 
into the grave that opened for it with the 
uncorking of the first bottle. 

“Tt was left to my mother’s old amah, 
after her death, to open my eyes to the 
truth. ‘Then I understood why, during all 
my boyhood, my mother had so carefully 
watched over me that I had never been 
allowed to touch a drop of wine or spirits. 
I remembered it so well, because, one 
evening, when I was caught in a downpour 
of rain out on the racecourse, and arrived 
home drenched and shivering, the Pater 
had said ; 

“Vou had better give that boy a stiff 
peg of whiskey and send him off to bed !’ 

“T remembered the terrified look in my 
mother’s eyes at the suggestion as she 
hurried me out of the room and off to bed, 
wrapped me in warm flannels, and brought 
me up some steaming cocoa to drink. 

“Then I searched back and found the 
reason of her fright. 


“1 found that my grandfather and his 
brother had died, within five months of each 
other, in a private asylum in Kent, raving 
maniacs from the same dread curse; and 
that some years before, their father had 
fallen into a sleep, after a drunken 
carouse, from which he never wakened.” 

When he ceased speaking, the girl beat 
her foot petulantly on the gravel path 
before she answered, impatiently: 

“And still I fail to see why you should 
acknowledge yourself beaten without strik- 
ing a blow.” 

“You do not understand, dear,” he 
remonstrated gently. 

“1 do understand !” she asserted with a 
toss of her superb head. “ What I do no 
understand is why man, who claims to be 
the superior sex, is always ready to 
acknowledge his cowardice when there is 
something to be resisted ; something to be 
overcome.” 

“There are some things in our natures,” 
explained Seaton patiently, “that 
stronger than our wills. Some primeval 
impulses reaching back into the dim past, 
and though they may lie latent in us, 
barely smouldering, they are never ex- 
tinguished.” 

“No,” said the girl scathingly, “and 
the reason too often is, that we think that 
by turning our backs upon the smouldering 
heap we can put it out. ‘The better plan 
is to rake the straw out and stamp out the 
fire by fighting it.” 

Some days later, Mrs. Grantham, 
Nancy Neale’s sister, with whom she had 
lived since her parents’ death, gave a 
dinner-party to celebrate the betrothal of 
her charming young sister. 


are 


The, guests 


were few, but carefully selected, and 
Nancy and Jack, as the honoured pair, 
found themselves the recipients of 


many warm congratulations. To Nancy, 
especially, the evening was most enjoyable 
as she sat with glowing cheeks and eyes at 
her sister's table, where good humoured 
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badinage and lively sallies of wit flew thick 
and fast. It was a form of sport for which 
the girl felt herself peculiarly fitted, and 
few who broke a conversational lance with 
her came off anything but second-best 
from the bout of repartee. Jack Seaton, 
too, was at his best, his face flushed and 
triumphant, and though he touched nothing 
but water, his eyes shone with the in- 
toxication of her loveliness every time he 
turned them adoringly on the fair face of 
his fiancée. 

Toward the end of the meal, Mr. 
Grantham rose in his place and amid the 
murmurs of approval of the assembled 
guests, proposed the health of the happy 
pair. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
concluded, “I ask you to drink—long and 
deeply,—” he put in as an obvious hint to 
a man with but a half-filled glass, “to the 
health and happiness of Mr. Seaton and 
my sister-in-law, Miss Neale.” 

The toast was enthusiastically honoured, 
and all eyes turned on Jack Seaton for his 
response. 

“Wait!” suddenly called Nancy Neale, 
as he was about to rise. “I have another 
toast to propose first!” 

‘She defily filled two glasses with cham- 
pagne from the ice-pail a China boy held 
behind her, and pushed one glass into the 
astonished hand of her fiancé. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she cried in 
clear, ringing tones, as she raised the glass 
of sparking liquor between dainty fingers. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I know it is 
most unusual, and therefore all the more 
desirable, but Jack and I are now going to 
propose and drink our ow healths as a 
seal to the good wishes you have so kindly 
pledged us this evening.” 

‘There was a chorus of laughing approval 
from the guests at this daring innovation, 
and she leaned a little toward him, pushing 
her glass across the table until it touched 
the one he held. 


“Jack!” she cried laughing. ‘“‘ Here is 
to our own good selves. Our health, 
our happiness, and our—our—” she 
blushed rosily and finished softly “—our 
Love!” 

Then she raised her glorious eyes and 
looked straight into his with a direct 
challenge in their wondrous depths. 

“Now or never!” they seemed to say 
to him. “Dare to deny me.” 

For one tense moment the man wrestled 
gallantly with her compelling glance ere 
his gaze fell helplessly and he raised his 
glass, amid the frantic plaudits of the 
delighted company. 

One little sip of the generous liquid he 
took, and for an instant his strong young 
frame quivered and thrilled. Then his 
whole form seemed to dilate and expand, 
as one sees a long-parched mollusc dilate 
and expand when restored to its native 
element, and with a quick gesture he 
tossed off the remainder of the sparkling 
wine and set the glass down with a little, 
reckless laugh. 

But the girl, her victory won, sat silent and 
uneasy, vaguely troubled because she had 
succeeded; and in the moment of her 
triumph, woman-like, wished that she had 
failed. 

The remainder of the evening passed 
quietly and somewhat dully. Both the 
principal guests were quiet and strangely 
thoughtful, and in Seaton’s eyes was the 
look of a man who had peered from a 
mountain top, for one brief instant, into a 
land of wondrous beauty. At last the 
company yawned itself off to its respective 
homes; the men vowing with one accord 
that Seaton was “a jolly good sort,” and, 
strangest of all, the women loud in 
their praises of Nancy Neale’s worth and 
beauty. 

Seaton was also preparing to take his 
leave when suddenly Grantham laid his 
hands on his shoulders and swung him 
round under the gas-light. 
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‘By Jove!” he cried in wonder, “ How 
like his father the lad is growing! Curious 
that I have never noticed it before.” 

Jack paled a trifle and smiled unsteadily, 
but before he could reply, Nancy had 
swept between them like an infuriated 
young tigress and faced her brother-in-law. 

“No, no!” she cried vehemently,” He 
is not! Nota bit like him!” 

“Tut, tut!” exclaimed Grantham in 
good-humoured raillery. 

“You were but a chit of a girl when he 
died; at an age when every man with a 
moustache looks alike.” 

“But I say there is no likeness!” cried 
the girl warmly. ‘See here, and here,” 
and she traced with a loving finger the 
lines on her lover’s young face. “Mr. 
Seaton lacked those lines of strength and 
self-control, and look at his chin! See 
the purpose and determination !” 

“Alright, alright! Miss Spitfire,” said 
Grantham teasingly, “One would think it 
was a crime for a man to resemble his 
father.” ‘I confess,” he added thoughtfully, 
“that I never noticed the likeness myself 
until this evening.” 

And so the matter dropped. 

As the two stood in the dimly-lighted 
hall saying their twentieth and final 
‘good-night,’ Nancy reminded him of the 
tennis-party they were to attend together, 
on the morrow, at the Country Club. 

“You will call for me at three promptly?” 
she asked. 

“Right!” he answered, struggling into 
his coat. 

“You will be punctual?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“Why, of course!” he made answer 
with a smile. 

“ Promise me,” she commanded. 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“There is my pledge, Refuse to give 
it back if I fail!” 

She put up her hand and gently thrust 
his face away. 


“Silly boy!” she cried fondly. I shall 
certainly refuse to return it——or accept 
any more pledges,” she added with dancing 
eyes. ‘Till to-morrow then. Good-night.” 

“Oh, I forgot! Good-night, dear!” 
said Jack laughingly, as he passed an 
arm round her and kissed her ‘good-night’ 
for the twenty-second time. 

But in her own room, she felt strangely 
uneasy, and after a night of confused and 
troubled dreams, awoke with the same 
feeling of impending disaster. And always, 
in her thoughts, the unseen thing she 
dreaded was connected with Jack. 

“T hope he is not going to be ill” 
she whispered to herself as she dressed 
and went down to breakfast. 

All the morning the same weird sense 
of uneasiness hung like a grey pall over her. 
Her sister noticed it in her lack of appetite 
at tiffin, and laughingly reproached her 
with paying the penalty of being in love, 

Under the scrutiny of other eyes, she 
rallied sufficiently to try to pass the matter 
off lightly. 

“’Tisn’t that,” she said, ‘*I think I’m 
out of sorts. Indigestion, probably,” and 
straightway fell back into her state of 
gloomy foreboding. 

‘The hours dragged wearily by until 
half-past-two, when she could stand the 
dread suspense of—she knew not what— 
no longer, she called up her sweetheart 
on the telephone. Jack Seaton had a 
bed-room and sitting-room at Werther’s 
Hotel on the Maloo, and she requested 
the office to put her through to his rooms. 

“T’m Nancy,” she announced when she 
was put on. 

“Oh!” The voice sounded hoarse 
and indistinct. ‘‘ What is it, dear?” 

“Haven't you started yet?” she asked 
illogically, not knowing what to say 
now she was connected. ‘You will be 
late!” 

“Coming,” answered the voice. 
what time is it?” 


“Why, 
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The sound was sometimes loud, some- 
times very faint, as if the speaker swayed 
away from the transmitter. 

“Tt’s nearly—Oh! Why have you cut 
me off?” she cried indignantly to the 
exchange, for the receiver had been 
replaced at the other end and the connec- 
tion broken. 

She waited patiently until three, but 
Jack had not arrived at the house. Ata 
quarter-past, she tried the telephone again, 
but the office downstairs replied that they 
could get no answer. ‘They thought he 
had left his rooms. 

“He is on his way here,” she said with 
a sigh of relief. 

Yet, at a quarter-to-four he had not 
reached the house, and the nameless dread 
once more laid cold fingers on her heart. 
At half-past-four she could stand her terrible 
uncertainty no longer, and regardless of 
Mrs. Grundy, she put on her hat and 
called round alone at his hotel, as she and 
her sister had often done before. 

At the office they thought Mr. Seaton 
had gone out some time before, but they 
would send up and enquire. On the 
landing above her she saw his boy and 
waved aside their proffered help. 

“No, never mind, thanks,” she said, 
and ran lightly up the stairs to where the 
boy stood staring, 

“Where is your Master?” she asked 
hurriedly. 

The boy nodded his head toward the 
sitting room, 


“Tell him I am here and wish to see 


him,” ordered the girl. 

““No can!” answered the Chinaman 
sullenly, ‘‘Mastah makee lie down.” 

“Ts he ill?” asked Miss Neale quickly, 
more of relief than consternation in her tone. 


“ No 
stolidly. 

Nancy snatched a chit-book from the 
hall-table and scribbled a few hasty words 
on a leaf which she tore out and handed 
to the boy. 

“Take this to your Master, chop, chop!” 
she commanded imperiously. The boy 
fingered the missive dubiously a moment, 
and shuffled off down the long corridor. 
Presently he returned, the folded note still 
between his fingers. 

“No can,” he explained laconically, 
offering the note back to her, “ Mastah 
makee sleep.” 

With a horrible fear, born of her pro- 
phetic intention, gripping her heart, Nancy 
Neale brushed the astonished China boy 
brusquely to one side, and heedless of 
propriety or decorum, heedless of every- 
thing but the fierce fear that gnawed her 
vitals, she bounded with the light leaps of 
the startled fawn down the corridor. 

At the door of Jack’s sitting-room, she 
paused to still the beating of her troubled 
heart, and called uneasily: ‘“ Jack! Jack 
dear, are you there?” No sound answered 
her but the uneasy stirring of a heavy 
body and the scrape of a boot drawn over 
the floor. 

There on the floor before her horrified 
eyes the form of her fiancé lay stretched, 
hopelessly, helplessly intoxicated, and by 
his side a half-emptied bottle of brandy 
lay spreading its contents in a darkly 
suggestive pool upon the rug. 

The fiend of inexorable Heredity had 
commenced his dread work, and with a 
scream of comprehending terror, Nancy 
Neale dropped in a swoon at the feet of 
the drunken lover whose downfall she had 
encompassed. 


bilong ill,” replied the boy 
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SOME MAXIMS FOR SUCCESS 


Do as well as you can. 
are going to do—do it, 


Inspiration is nothing but work. 


Do not talk of what you 
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In the “ Human Cobweb” Mr. Putman 
Weale has woven a romance into the 
diverting game of concession-hunting in 
China, his background being a_ Peking 
hotel, and the time, that interesting period 
just before the late Empress Dowager’s 
coup a’etét culminated in the subjection 
of Emperor Kwang Hsii. 

The story deals chiefly with Peter Ker, 
an English engineer, who has secured the 
backing of an influential financial syndicate 
in support of a- great railway scheme 
for China. 

With the object of securing the consent 
of the Chinese Government to carry out 
his scheme, he arrives in Peking and 
puts up at an hotel where he discovers 
there are several other guests bent on 
purposes similar to his own, and round 
this little bevy of concession-hunters most 
of the play revolves. 

All the characters live, and the great 
attraction of the book is its atmosphere of 
reality. The character of Pietro Lorenzo 
—a subtle-minded Italian who joins forces 
with Ker, and takes a prominent part in 
forwarding his scheme—is well drawn, and 
pictures of Peking are very telling. 

The romance is decidedly sketchy, and 
has for its theme the old story of cherches 
la femme, and the author leads us to 
believe that to a woman's machinations 
may be attributed the loss of the valuable 
concession that Peter Ker and Lorenzo 
were on the eve of securing ; but although 
he draws a somewhat dramatic sketch of 
Madame Boisragon’s method of securing 
the important documents that were so 
essential to the settling of his scheme, we 
are left hazy on the point of her motive. 

In this respect Mr. Putman Weale 
appears rather as the journalist than novel 
writer, and all the women characters 
suffer from being kept at the bowing 
acquaintance stage, which is a pity, as 
ther interesting personalities appear worth 
cultivating more intimately. 


However, as a romantic sketch of Peking, 
the book is entirely a success and can be 
recommended to all who are interested in 
China, as a very real and convincing picture 
of the old capital and its people before the 


Boxer rising. 
= 


Guide to Nanking and the Nanyang 
Exposition 

Tue University of Nanking Magazine for 
May is a very useful booklet containing a 
fund of information for the visitor to Nan- 
king and its its Exhibition. An instructive 
historical sketch of the old capital, informa- ~ 
tion as regards the Exhibition and other 
places of interest, also historical sketches 
of the Missions are given, and a useful 
directory of all local industries is included. 


= 
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Or inestimable value-to the student of 
voice production is “The Singing Voice 
and its Training” by Stirling Mackinlay. 

To understand the mechanism ofthe yoice 
is an important point with the singer, and 
were it more thoroughly studied there would 
be less danger of strained voices. In this 
volume the mechanism and production are 
carefully and lucidly explained, and it forms 
most interesting reading for even the un- 
initiated. ‘To the student it will be found a 
most helpful guide in assisting him to know 
his own voice and its capabilities, and 
thereby making him an intelligent subject 
for his teacher to work upon. Moreover, 
the knowledge this book imparts, doubly 
enhances the fascinating study of the singing 
art. Every branch necessary for the making 
of an accomplished singer is carefully 
worked out, and invaluable advice is given. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Stirling 
Mackinlay is an ex-pupil of Manuel Garcia, 
the. greatest singing teacher of his day, 
and his quotation of some of this famous 
master’s theories, makes the book well 
worth studying. 
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| HE week of Interport Polo 


was brought to a conclu- 


sion by a very successful 
Gymkhana on Saturday, June 
27th. Notwithstanding the over- 
powering heat that prevailed, a 
large number of people assem- 
bled at the Polo Ground to 
witness the sports. There were 
eight events, several being 


decidedly amusing such as the 
“Whistling Coon Race” in which 
each competitor had to run to 
his lady nominator and whistle 


POLO PONIES WAITING FOR THE NEXT CHUKKA 


a tune, the name of which she 
iad to guess and write down on paper, rode off with it to a goal. This was 
and then hand it to her nominee who won by Mr. H. M. Hind for Mrs. H. J. 
f Wallem, tne second prize going to Mr. 

T. E. Drakeford nominated by Miss 
Bremner. 


“The Ball Posts and Bucket” com- 
petition also caused much merriment as the 
ponies did not evince as much anxiety to 
place the balls in the buckets as the riders 
did, and in many cases could not be per- 
suaded to go near enough to the bucket to 
enable the rider to drop the balls in. On 
the other hand in some instances the pony 
literally “kicked the bucket,” which was 
just as disconcerting and obstructing to 


the competitor. Another amusing com- 
petition in which ladies took part was the 
“Cigarette Stakes” in which each nominee, 
- carrying an unlighted cigarette and match 
box, galloped up to a given point 
where he dismounted and ran to his lady 
nominator, who in her turn lighted the 
cigarette. This accomplished he rode 
back. The, first home with his cigarette 
alight was Mr. J. A. Brand (nominated by 


TWO OFFICIALS AT THE POLO 
MESSES, G, COLLYER AND H, E. 
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Mrs. E. R. Hooper), the second being 
Mr. W. Sidebottom (nominated by Mrs- 
Stokes). 

The “Pigsticker’s Cup” 
exciting, especially when the wild boar was 


was_ wildly 


at the barrier to receive a rosette from 
her hands. With this rosette he rode to a 
tub, dismounted and selected a rosette of 
the corresponding colour, then rode back 
with the two rosettes. 


Photo 


trailed by an energetic Sikh with an equally 
énergetic pony which rendered the spearing 
‘This event 


a by no means simple task. 
was run in heats and resulted in the first 
heat being won by Mr. J. A. Hayes, second 
by Mr. V. Davies, third by Mr. T. G. 


Photos 


Drakeford, fourth by Mr. H. S. Robinson, 
fifth’ by Mr. Sidebottom, who also won 
the final. 

In the “Obstacle Race” each competitor 
was nominated by a lady, to reach whom 
he had to ride over a hurdle and dismount 


THE WHISTLING COON RACE 


THE CIGARETTE STAKES—LADY NOMINATORS LIGHTING THE CIGARETTES D. Satow 


‘The first past the post in this event was 
Mr. H. E. Railton, nominated by Mrs. 
Railton. 

The “Bending Race” resulted in the 
first heat being won by Mr. A, W. Burkill 
the second by Mr. F. S. Schnorr, the 


A LINE OF 

SPECTATORS 

WATCHING 
THE 


EVENTS 


D, Satow 


third by Mr. T. G. Drakeford, the fourth 
by Mr. R. I. Fearon and the fifth by Mr. 
Sidebottom, the final being won by Mr. 
A. W. Burkill. 

The “Polo Ball Race,” in which partners 
were drawn for, resulted in the first heat 
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being won by Mr. H. S. Lindsay and Dr. was the lucky jockey, and Mr. J. A. Hayes, 

Hanwell, second heat by Mr. V. Daviesand the owner of the last pony, received his 

Mr. J. A. Brand, third heat by Mr. T. G. prize from Dr. C N. Davis. 

Drakeford and Mr. F. E. Schnorr, Messrs. At the conclusion of the programme 

Davies and Brand carrying off the final. Mrs. A. W. Burkill handed the prizes to 
The “Oolta Poolta Race” was the topsey- the successful competitors, after which 

turvey arrangement that its name suggests. Col. C. D. Bruce presented Mrs, Burkill 
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In this the competitors drew for mounts, witha basket of flowers, and in a brief speech 
the owner of the winning pony to pay the thanked her for so kindly presenting the 
jockey $5, and the jockey of the last prizes. Three cheers anda “tiger” con- 
pony to pay the owner $5. Mr. H. M. cluded a very successful and pleasant 
Hind, who rode Mr. R..H. Eckford’s pony, afternoon. 


THE PIG 


STICKING 
com- 
PETITION 


D. Satow 


Photos 
A CHARMING ACQUISITION TO THE LANDSCAPE—LADY NOMINATORS WAITING 


FOR THEIR KNIGHTS 
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Interport Polo 


A successful week of fine weather 
favoured the members of the Polo Club and 
their friends when the Interport Matches 
took place, and everybody who would, was 
able to watch the play with enjoyment. 
The fact of having two interport challengers 
added much interest to the competition, 
and a large number of spectators were to 
be found on the ground each day. 

The first match was played between 
Hongkong and Shanghai on June 22nd. 
The ground was in excellent condition, 
and the play was good throughout and 
followed with considerable interest by the 
spectators. The excellent combination 
displayed by the Hongkong team was 
admirable, and without doubt was a strong 
point in their favour, for although Shanghai 
displayed some fine individual work, lack 
of combination stood out in contrast to 
the play of the Hongkong team. The 
strong clean hitting of Mr. Dallas and Mr. 
Landale scored much for the home team, 
and some brilliant play ensued, but a 
certain amount of bad luck, and lack of 
understanding between the home players 
culminated in a score of two goals for 
Hongkong against one for Shanghai. All 
points were hardly contested and an 
excellent game was the result. 


On the following day the Tsingtau and 
Hongkong team met, and Hongkong 
was proclaimed winner of the Interport 
Cup. 

The Hongkong team showed _ its 
superiority over Tsingtau from the offset, 
and was better mounted. Again the 
combination of the Hongkong team made 
itself evident in striking contrast to the 
opposition in which it was practically nil. 
However ‘I'singtau put up a plucky game 
and deserved better results. The play 
was fast throughout, but the Hongkong 
players were not quite so brilliant as in the 
preceding match with Shanghai, Goals 
were rapidly scored and the game ended 
with a win for Hongkong by nine against 
two for Tsingtau. 

On the following day, the two losing 
teams met, and the result was a win 
for the home team by twelve goals 
to nil. 

On the whole Shanghai played a better 
game than when pitted against Hongkong, 
and the Tsingtau team was quite outclassed. 
Another point that mitigated against ‘I'sing- 
tau, was that some members of the team 
were obliged to use borrowed mounts, 
as several of the visitors’ ponies had 
unfortunately been knocked up in the 
match against Hongkong. 
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MY HEART'S BURDEN 


Oh, wrap me in thy heart, and keep me there, 
Until the flame expires, Mary. 
Only to shelter me and my despair, 


So hard to carry. 


Nobody knows, and none will interfere 


With Mary. 


How long?—How long, since first thy beauty shone 
Upon thy Knight dolorous, Mary? 
Have I, in vain endeavour to atone, 


Knelt to my Fairy? 


My future lying in thy lap alone, 


My Mary. 


G. T. Murray. 


The Trials of Two Game Hens 


NCE upon a time there lived in the 
Poultry yard of an old-fashioned 
farm, called ‘‘Oldcroft,” twelve 

proud hens and a cock. 

The hens had lived at Oldcroft all 
their lives. They thought they were the 
best bred, and most beautiful fowls in the 
world. They talked of others, who had 
not that privilege with the utmost scorn 
and pity. Besides, had not their great- 
aunt, once upon a time, won a prize at 
the showin the village ? 

But the quiet life at Oldcroft was to be 
disturbed by the coming of two strangers. 
As the hens and Mrs. Dorking Cock were 
sitting in a row sunning themselves on 
some timber, the house-dog, Tray, trotted 
up looking very important. 

“Great news! You are to have two 
new companions,” he said. “They have 
just arrived in the carriage, and are at 
present fastened in a hamper in the 
stables. ‘heir names are Mrs. Jenkins 
and Mrs. Perkins, after the ladies where 
they come from.” 

“Ridiculous!” cackled Mrs. Dorking 
who was the senior and most important 
fowl in the yard. She was sitting on Mr. 
Dorking’s right claw. 
forsooth ! 


“Two new hens, 
It is monstrous!! Putting ill- 
bred, common fowls with us! Scandalous, 
I say!” And she turned so white in the 
face that Mr. Dorking began to hurriedly 
fan her with his wing lest she should faint. 

“Well, scandalous or no, the hens have 
arrived!” said Tray yawning. “ And, for 
all you know, they may be as well bred 
as yourself.” 


“ Impossible!” cried Mrs, Dorking. 
“Well-bred, indeed! I'll lead them a 
dance! ‘They'll be sorry they ever put 
their beaks in here. I feel most upset 
Mr. Dorking. Please fan me again. Don’t 
you think it is wicked to bring these vulgar 
birds in here?” 

Meanwhile, in the hamper, Mrs. Perkins 
was talking to her sister, Mrs. Jenkins, 
whom she addressed as ‘Anna Maria,” 
in a low confidential voice. They were 
hens of the English game variety. 

“T think that perhaps it will be best not 
to mention to the hens here about Grand- 
mother gaining the first prize at the Local 
Show, and Grandfather the silver cup at 
the Crystal Palace. I daresay they have 
all won prizes. Anyway, it will be a bit 
snobbish, as the humans say,” said Mrs. 
Perkins. 

“Perhaps you are right, sister. It is so 
different coming to a new farmyard. At 
home everyone knew about us, but of 
course they will easily see that we are 
well-bred, and treat us accordingly. For 
my part, I shall do my best to be sociable 
and friendly.” 

“For the next few days, Mrs. Perkins 
and Mrs. Jenkins were shut in the barn, 
to “get them used to the place,” as Sally 
said. They were introduced to the other 
hens at breakfast time, four days after 
their arrival. 

Mrs. Dorking had her beak quite full, 
and could not speak for the moment. 
Then she cackled : 

“How dare you try to join us, you 
ill-bred, barn-door fowls! You shad not 
feed with us, you need not think 
you will. Go and take your breakfasts 
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Eat out of their troughs 
with them. Come along, all! — Drive 
them away!” And the unfortunate Mrs. 
Perkins and Mrs, Jenkins’ were sent out 
of the yard. 

They were most unhappy and astonished 
at this unkindness. 

“They might see that we are decently 
bred,” said Mrs. Perkins, ‘I think they 
should know better.” 

“So do I; and I do feel hungry. I 
hope they will leave us some corn.” 

Later in the day the two strangers went 
on a tour of inspection to see where they 
would make their nests. 

Mrs. Jenkins found a lovely place in the 
Granary, in a barrel half full of clean 
straw, and, she began to fashion. a cosy 

~ nest, for. herself at once. She was just 
finishing it when little Mrs. Bantam found 
her. 

“That’s where I want to make my 
nest,” she remarked peevishly. “I want 
that barrel.” And she called Mrs. Dorking 
and the other hens, who. pecked Mrs. 
Jenkins in the eye, and turned her out of 
nest. 

“Tam very sorry I took your barrel,” 
she said politely. ‘If you had asked me, 
I would have come out at once.” And 
she marched off towards the hayrick where 
Mrs. Perkins had settled to have her nest. 

“ Where are you going ?” cried the hens 
in chorus. 

“To the hayrick, where my sister has 
her nest.” 

“Jndeed!” said Mrs. Dorking, very 
coldly. ‘I shall have something to say 
about that. ‘The hayrick is my special 
property. No one has a nest there unless 
T allow it.” And she cackled loudly to 
the other hens to come and help her. 
Again Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Jenkins 
were hurried out of the yard. 

The strangers had a most miserable 
time in the next few weeks. They hardly 
got anything to eat, and wherever they 


with the ‘pigs. 


made their nests one or other of the 
Oldcroft hens found them away. 

“Common fowls!” they exclaimed. 
“They have no breeding! Zheir Great- 
Aunt never won a prize at a Show.” 

The English Game hens heard these 
words and laughed to themselves. 

“T am glad we did not tell them about 
Grandfather getting the cup at the Crystal 
Palace. They would have treated us 
differently then, now we know what they 
are really like. Friends such as they are 
would not be worth having!” 

“Do come with me,” said Mrs. Perkins 
one day to her sister, Anna Maria, “I 
have found a lovely place for a nest ; but 
please be very quiet, as I do not want the 
others to follow.” 

Mrs. Perkins, looking very sly, led the 
way past the Lower and Upper Orchard, 
into a long, sloping meadow, where the 
sun was playing hide-and-seek among the 
wild dog-roses blooming in the hedges. 
She slipped cautiously along in the high 
grass, Mrs, Jenkins following in her 
footsteps. 

Mrs. Perkins squeezed beneath the 
wooden palings at the far end, and her 
sister did the same. “It is a long way,” 
she said. “Do you think it is safe so far 
from the Poultry Yard?” 

“Well, it is quite certain we shall never 
have any peace nearer home, and I should 
love to rear a brood of chickens,” said 
Mrs. Perkins wistfully. ‘I think we will 
risk it. Here is the place.” And she 
showed her sister the stump of an old 
hollow tree, nearly covered with ivy and 
traveller’s joy. ‘‘It is a pretty place for a 
nest, and beautifully hidden.” 

“J wonder where those hens have their 
nests now?” said Mrs. Silver Wyandotte 
to Mrs. Dorking a few days later. 

“Right out in the fields, somewhere 
well out of the way,” replied Mrs. Dorking. 
“They little know that the Fox lives out 
there.” 
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Il. 

it was a very; very dark night, the. sky 
was covered with black clouds, there was 
no moon or stars to be seen. Mrs, 
Perkins had laid eleven pretty brown eggs 
in the stump of the hollow tree and had 
been sitting nearly three weeks, and 
expected to hatch at any time. Except 
for returning to the Poultry Yard for meals, 
when Sally usually managed to feed them 
separately, the Game fowls kept away from 
the other members of the yard. 

This dark night Mrs. Perkins slept 
soundly on her eggs while her sister, 
roosting on a tree near by, felt sleepless 
and anxious. Mrs. Wyandotte had but 
the previous day warned her that there 
were foxes in the goes 
neighbourhood, and Mrs. 
Jenkins could not help 
worrying and wondering 
as to what she and her } 
sister could do if they 
came along. 

“‘We are quite unpro- 
tected out here,” she 
thought. ‘We should 
be gobbled up in a | 
moment.” And then she 
fancied she heard a 
sound of foxes’ footsteps. 
She felt so nervous that 
she got off her perch and crept into the 
hollow tree, and, waking Mrs. Perkins, said: 

“T can’t rest out there. I feel sure I 
hear and smell a fox. May I come in and 
be near you? There! There! I hear the 
noise again.” This time both hens could 
clearly hear soft padding footsteps and low 
voices talking. 

“Good-bye, dear husband,” said one 
voice. “Good luck to your hunting. 
My larder is quite empty, so bring back 
some nice fat hens for the cubs and 
myself.” 

“T am going to Oldcroft,” said the 
other. “I haven’t been there for months, 


so the poultry will not be expecting a visit. 
There is a big fat hen called Mrs, Dorking 
ll bring home for you, my love. She 
will be a tasty morsel, though pethaps 
tough !” 

“Well, look out for Tray, the dog, deat 
husband.” 

“He will be asleep by the back door; 
I shall go by the turnip-field and plant- 
ation, and enter by the other side of the 
house. The hens roost on the cedar-tree 
by the side-door. Good-bye, Mrs. Fox. 


Go back to the cubs.” 

And Mr. Fox trotted off. 

Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Perkins, shiver- 
ing with fright, waited a few moments, 
then Mrs. Perkins said: 
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“Anna Maria, has he gone?” 

“Yes, I think so. Oh, sister! Whata 
fright we have had! I feel. my heart 
palpitating still, Is it not dreadful to 
think about the poor hens at Oldcroft? 
Mrs. Dorking will be caught and killed 
by Mr. Fox for a certainty. She is so fat 
she will never be able to get away. I 
really think I shall go and warn them. 
I can go by the short cut. Mr. Fox has 
gone by the turnip-field.” 

“Oh, Anna Maria, I can’t let you go! 
I'll come with you, though I hate to leave 
my eggs. They will get cold, and then I 
shall have no chickens after all my trouble. 
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' But the hens have been so unkind to us 
I don’t see why we should think of them.” 
“Mrs, Wyandotte and Mr. Dorking have 
been quite friendly, though. I must be off, 
but don’t you come. Stay on your eggs. 
I will go as fast as I can, and rouse Tray, 
and he will drive away cruel Mr. Fox.” 

So brave little Mrs. Jenkins started off 
on her perilous journey. She felt very 
frightened, but all the same, she went 
steadily on towards Oldcroft. 

When she got there at last, all was 
quiet, the fox had evidently not arrived. 
The Game hen crept round to the back 
door where Tray was stretched asleep, his 
nose buried in his paws. She was sorry 
to disturb his slumbers, but it had to be 
done, and, pecking him gently on his face, 
she woke him with a start. 

“Go away,” he muttered sulkily. “I don’t 
know who you are, are I don’t want to.” 

“You must wake up! Mr. Fox is on 
the way here to catch some of the hens to 
take back to his wife and little ones. 
Please, lease arouse yourself, and bark 
your loudest !” implored Mrs. Jenkins. 

“Why, it is you, my dear, is it! You 
should be asleep. What is this about a 
fox? Pooh! You must be dreaming.” 

“Come and see! Quick! You know 
where the others roost.” 

As Tray started to run round the 
house there was a tremendous noise and 
excitement. 

“Oh, quick, dear Tray ! I am sure the fox 
is catching the hens,” said Mrs. Jenkins. 

Tray was really alarmed now. The 
walls of the house and_ out-buildings 
echoed to his deep barks. As he and his 
little companion turned the corner they 
saw Mr. Fox dragging Mrs. Dorking away 
by the right wing, while her friends made 
the air ring with their wild cackles. 

At this moment the farmer opened his 
window and shot at Mr. Fox with a gun 
loaded with wheat. Mr. Fox, taken by 
surprise, dropped Mrs. Dorking, and, 


feeling very bad-tempered and hungry, 
hurried back to his supperless wife and 
children ; while at Oldcroft, the hens, led 
by Mr. Dorking, publicly thanked ‘Tray 
for coming to their rescue. 

“You must not thank me—you must 
thank Mrs. Jenkins,” said the old watch- 
dog. Then he told them of the plucky 
hen’s perilous journey to save them from 
the jaws of their enemy, 

All the hens felt very much ashamed 
when they. heard about it, and turned to 
thank the Game hen, but she had dis- 
appeared into the night. 

“She behaved wonderfully well for an 
ill-bred fowl, said Mrs. Dorking, between 
her groans of anguish, for her wing, where 
Mr. Fox had caught hold of her, was 
very painful. 

“We must behave more kindly to her 
in future.” 

Next morning when Sally was feeding 
the poultry, the farmer came into the yard. 
“You would not have had so many to 
feed if Mr, Fox could have had his way 
last night. I frightened him away, and I 
would have shot him outright only I was 
afraid of the Master of the Foxhounds,” 
he said. ‘By the by, look after the two 
new Game Hens. ‘They are almost pure 
bred, and worth all the rest of the fowls 
put together. I am afraid they lay away 
in the fields. The fox must not have 
them.” 

All the hens looked very silly at the 
words. Instead of looking down ‘on the 
new-comers, they should have looked up 
to them, it appeared. Mrs. Dorking was 
most mortified. 

That very day Sally had a good look for 
the Game hens’ nest, and to her surprise 
found Mrs. Perkins with ten dear little 
fluffy chickens. She caught the mother 
and family and took them to the Poultry 
Yard, and put them ina coop in the old 
stable, where they would be quite safe 
from the fox, while Mrs. Jenkins followed 
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behind, to see what happened to her sister 
and family. 

She felt quite shy and bashful when she 
found she was the heroine of the Poultry 
Yard. Mr. Dorking Cock thanked her in 
the name of all the hens. Then they all 
went to the stable and called on Mrs. 
Perkins, and admired her little ones. 

After this they all lived happily together 
at Oldcroft, though Mrs. Dorking never 
forgot the silly mistake she made. Ever 
afterwards she treated every stranger with 
consideration, and her feathered friends 
with the greatest politeness. 


a od 
Indians of Long Ago 


Tue Indians whom Columbus and his 
fellow-navigators saw had many peculiar 
ways. In summer they wore very few 
clothes, and painted their skins with bright 
colours and decked their hair with feathers 
of eagle, turkey, and other birds. In 
winter they wore skins of wild animals and 
oiled their skin to keep warm. ‘The men 
spent their time in fishing, hunting, 
smoking, and gambling. The women did 
all the work. Some Indians lived in tents 
of skins called wigwams. Others lived in 
long houses which sheltered a whole tribe 
of sometimes twenty or thirty families. 
These were ruled by one chief. The 
Indians found along the Atlantic coast 
were wild. Those of New York and 
Mexico were semi-civilised. 

* 
Conditions were Different 


Freppy was having his hair combed by 
his mother, and, like a good many 
children, he strongly objected to the 
operation. 

“Why, Freddy,” she said, “you ought- 
n’t to make such a fuss! I don’t cry and 
make a noise when my hair is combed.” 

“No, mamma,” replied Freddy; “but 
your hair isn’t hitched to the skin of your 
head as mine is.” 


The Monkey and the Barber 


THE barber who wore his nose over his chin 
Came out of his shop to know what was 
the din ; 
And the monkey looked down with an 
impudent grin, 
Oh, dear! how funny ! 
Then the barber he seized him at once by 
the tail, 
And dragged him inside, while the monkey 
turned pale, 
And he lathered him well with an old 
wooden flail, 
Oh, dear! how funny ! 
Says he, ‘My fine fellow, see what you 
have done ; 
I'll make you a barber, and won't it be fun! 
You shall lather my customers, every one,” 
Oh, dear! how funny ! 
Then the barber he shaved off his tail, 
slick and pat, 
And dressed him in trousers and apron 
and hat ; 
And the first thing he did was to shave 
the tom cat! 
Oh, dear! how funny ! 
But the barber grew angry and sent him to 
bed, 
And now comes the funniest thing I have 
read, 
For the monkey got up and bit off his own 
head! 
Oh, dear! how funny ! 


= 

Appreciation with Age 
Twat children unconsciously hit on 
great truths we are all aware. The 
following incident illustrates it beautifully: 
A little girl who was very fond of 
playing with her boy-friends was one day 
reproved by her grandmother for doing so, 
and was told that as she was seven she 

was too old for that sort of thing. 
“Why, grandmamma,” she replied, “the 
bigger we grow the better we like them!” 
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Quaint Sayings 
“ PERHAPS |” 

“T am afraid, Bobby,” said his Mother, 
“that when your Father comes home all 
tired out with his day’s work, and learns 
what a naughty boy you’ve been, he’ll 
punish you,” 

“Perhaps,” replied Bobby, with hope 
strong in his breast “he'll be too tired to 
feel like doing so.” 


= 
YOUR SINS WILL FIND YOU OUT 


A GENTLEMAN had a small boy. When 
a friend called recently the father said to 
him politely, ‘I wish I had another cigar 
to offer you,” looking with regret at the 
one he was smoking. Now was the small 
boy’s chance. “I know where they are, 
father,” he said, dragging open a drawer 
and bringing out a box of a choice 
brand. 
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AN UNFAIR TASK 


Two boys who managed to be rather 
unruly in School so exasperated their 
teacher that she requested them to remain 
after-hours and write their names 500 
times. They plunged into the task, Some 
fifteen minutes later one of them grew 
uneasy and began watching his companion 
in disgrace. Suddenly the first one burst 
out with despair between his sobs, and 
said to the teacher: *“’Tain’t fair, mum! 
His name’s Bush and mine’s Gildencroft.” 


> 


ASKING TOO MUCH 


Tue schoolgirl with the large feet was 
sitting with them stretchéd far out in front 
of the form, and was busily sucking sweets, 
when the teacher spied her. 

“Mary!” called the teacher, sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am?” questioned the pupil. 

“Take those sweets out of your mouth 
and put your feet in.” 


DIDN’ FRIGHTEN HER 

A LITTLE girl sat gazing fixedly at thé 
new hat of one of her mother’s visitors, 
until the caller smilingly asked, “Do you 
like it my dear?” 

The child innocently replied, “ Yes, I do. 
Amma and Aunt Milly said it was a perfect 
fright, but it doesn’t frighten me a bit.” 

be od 
HE WATCHED HIM 

A GENTLEMAN went into a shop one day 
to buy something. It was early and the 
shopkeeper and his little boy were the 
only people in the house. The man had 
to go upstairs to get his cash box in order 
to procure some change, but before doing 
so he went into the little room next to the 
shop and whispered to the boy, ‘Watch 
that the gentleman doesn’t take anything,” 
and, bringing him out, sat him on the 
counter. As soon as the shopkeeper 
returned, the child called out ‘Father, he 
didn’t steal anything, I watched him.” 


= 
RIDDLES 

Wuat trees are the same after being 
burned as they were before?—Ashes. 

If Dick’s father be John’s son, what 
relation is Dick to John?—Grandson. 

Why is a philanthropist like an old 
horse?—Because he always stops at the 
sound of woe. 

Why is a dog biting his own tail like a 
good manager? 

Because he makes both ends meet. 

bod 
THE RIDDLE OF RIDDLES 
The riddle of riddles—it leaps and it skips— 
*Tis seen in the eyes, and it cheats on the 
lips ; 
It seldom is found, though oftentimes read ; 
Tis sometimes a feather, and now and 
then lead, 

Ifit meets with its match, ’tis happily caught, 
If money can buy it, ’tis not worth a great. 


Answer: The heart. 
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: 
HE fact of the Horse and Pony 
Show being held in Mr. Lieutaud’s 
paddock, gave it a semi-private 
aspect, which probably accounted for it 
not being attended quite as well as on 
previous occasions. 

The seating accommodation proved 
ample, and from a spectator’s point of 
view the show was a decided success. 
The covered stand was a comfortable 
refuge from the excessively hot sun, 
besides being a good point of vantage 
from which to view both jumping and 


of the 
charms of the arrangement was that one 


hacking competitions, but one 
could move around from one point to 
another and always be sure of finding a 
seat again later. 

The programme given was decidedly 
attractive, and although the limited dimen- 
sions of the paddock were opposed to 
showy jumping, the spectators scored in 
being able to get an excellent view of all 
the events. A selection of popular music 
further enlivened a pleasant afternoon. 


In the opening competition for hacks | 


(horses) there were eleven competitors, 
and Mr. A. W. Burkill’s brown Prince 
carried off the first prize. A special prize 
was offered for ladies and this was secured 
by Mrs. Morgan Phillips’ grey Bods. 

The second event, a competition for 
China pony hacks was by no means an easy 
task for the judges, and Mr. W. G. Higgins’ 
Joe, Mrs. L. Soyka’s. Susquehanna, Mr. 
W. Sidebottom’s Pegasus, Mr. Hayley 
Bell's Cardineer and Mr. G. de Havilland’s 
Dalesman were called upon to pass before 
the judges a second time, before the first 
prize was awarded to Mrs. Soyka’s Susgue- 


Che Horse and Pony Show 
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hanna, and second to Mr, W. G. Higgins’ 
Joe. 

In the Jumping Competition which 
followed, there were six competitors out 
of the eight entries on the programme. 
Mr. Springfield led off on Mr. R. S. F. 
McBain’s Déxve, but in the pole jump, the 
horse struck heavily and unseated his 
rider. However, no harm was done and 
Mr. Springfield soon remounted and took 
the remaining jumps safely. Mrs. Morgan 
Phillips then followed on Bods, who, 


MRS. MORGAN PHILLIPS ON ‘‘ BOBS” 


despite the fact that he jumped well and 
generously, did not clear well, and in 
most of the high jumps, touched. Mr. 
C. Lorioz on Zacufte was the next, but 
although Zacuzte cleared the mud wall in 
the best style, he touched all the hurdles. 
Then followed Mr. Bertie de Rose on 
Noel who had already shown his wonderful 
jumping qualities when little Miss Ellinger 
rode him at a former show. In the hands 
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of a stronger rider he proved himself to 
be an exceptionally good jumper, although 
he also touched the mud wall; but this 
was purely a little carelessness, as 
exhibition jumping at the conclusion o 
programme proved when the pole 
raised and he easily cleared something 
over five feet. Mr. Landale on Sophia 
came next and gave a very good show, but 
the previous brilliancy of MVoé/’s jumping 
had led people to expect too much, and 
Sophia suffered by contrast. Mr. King 
quickly followed riding Mr. Landale’s 
Peter, and gave an- exceedingly elever 
impromptu exhibition of hoz ¢o fail. At 
the pole Peter touched and jerked his 
rider out of his seat, but Mr. King cleverly 


his 
the 
was 


landed on his feet and had mounted again 
in a few seconds. There was no difficulty 
about awarding the first prize to MVoé/, but 
for the second, Mr. Landale’s Sophia and 
Mrs. Morgan Phillips’ Bods ran very close, 
and the judges ordered another 


before awarding the blue rosette to Bods. 


trial 


For the Best Turnout Competition, 
there were six entries, four of which were 
in the name of Mr. 


Richard Neumann. 


MR. W. G. HIGGINS ON ‘* JOE” 


In this competition Mrs. Wakeford Cox 
carried off first prize in her smart dogcart, 
with Challoner between the shafts. It is 


MR. LANDALE ON ‘‘SOPHIA” 


j by no means the 
first time this 
turnout has car- 
tied off the palm, 
and. it 


seems to improve 


almost 


with the keeping, 
for there was no 
doubt inthe mind 
of most specta- 
tors that - the 
prize was well- 
deserved. Mr. 
Neumann put up 
some very smart 
turnouts 

carried — off 


and 
two 
prizes, one being 
a special prize 
for the best har- 
ness horse, which 


was awarded to 
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Prinz, an exceedingly well-shaped graceful to 
young animal, who showed every sign of 


turning out an exceptionally fine horse. 


29 


negotiate the jumps: He gave an 


excellent exhibition of all sorts of man- 


ceuvres and steps, but jump he would not, 


Considerable —_ amuse- 
ment was caused in the 
(Jumping 
for China 
Ponies.) One of the prin- 
cipal attractions of the 


next event 


Competition 


China pony is the element 
of uncertainty which he ] 
displays, and in this event 
the element was strongly 


marked. ‘This was parti- 
cularly noticeable when 
Mr. S. G. Kennedy’s 


white Pompey was”asked 


MRS, SOYKA ON ‘*SUSQUEHANNA” 


MR, RICHARD 


and retired triumphantly to the strains 
of “Oh Listen to the Band.” Sixteen 
ponies took part in this competition and 
there were several demonstrations of sow 
notto jump. ‘This could not be attributed 
to Pyjama with Mr. Bertie de Rose up, 
like the 
proverbial bird, and the sporting horse- 


who cleared every obstacle 


manship of the rider was evidenced when, 
in taking the mud wall, his stirrup-leather 
broke and he pluckily kept his seat, dis- 
carding the other stirrup-leather before 
he took the running water jump, which 
he took in good style without stirrups. 
Some excellent jumping was done by 
Mr. E..H. Murphy’s Achy Mr: E. R. 


MR, RICHARD NEUMANN’S ‘‘SAVATOI” 


Morriss’s Va/do;. Mr. Bir- 
chall’s Afistake ; Mr. C.D. 
Bruce's Sourock ; Mr. M. 
Winteler’s Biswend and 
Mrs. L. 


hanna, and it was no easy 


Soyka’s Swsgue- 


matter for the judges to 
award the second’ prize, 
but after another round 
Mr. Bruce’s Sourock was 
decided upon and Jfick 
Valdo highly _com- 
mended. 


and 
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In the final competition which was a 
High Jump for Horses, Mr. Bertie de 
Rose scored another triumph with JVod/, 
who not only cleared the pole for the 
competition, but proved his superiority by 


Photo 


giving a final exhibition with the pole 
raised to what was stated as being “over 
five feet.” ‘Ihe competition concluded, 
Mrs. Landale handed the fortunate com- 
petitors their prizes, and Mr. Midwood 


made a graceful speech thanking her and the 


“*NOEL” NEGOTIATING A FENCE 


The results of the various events are as 
follov 
Class 1.—Hacks: Horses. To be 
ridden by either ladies or gentlemen. A 
Special Prize for Ladies, provided five or 


more compete, 
Points —Walk, 
trot, canter, 


and 
conformation. 
Mr. A.W. Bur- 
kill’s brown 
PHENO 000 I 
Mr. Hef. 
Clark’s bay 
Dushka ... 
Mrs. H. J. H. 
Such’s bay 
Porthos.h.m. 


manners 


Burr Photo Co. 


Mr. T. Morgan Phillips’s grey Bods 
Lady’s Prize. 
Class 2.—Hacks: China Ponies. To 
be ridden by either Ladies or Gentlemen. 
A Special Prize for Ladies, provided five 


or more compete. —Points—Walk, trot, 


ladies who had taken 
part, after 
handed Mrs. 


a handsome 


which he 
Landale 
bouquet. 
Three hearty cheers 
and a “tiger” brought 
to a conclusion a very 
pleasant afternoon upon 
whose success the com- 
mittee responsible are 
to be heartily con- 
gratulated. 

Committee in- 
cluded the names of 
A. W. Burkill, Esq., I. 
J. Burrett, Esq., Colonel 


The 


C. D. Bruce, -G.. D. techies 
Coutts, Esq., W. W. Cox, Esq., R. I. 
Fearon, Esq., D. Landale, Esq. L. 
Midwood, Esq.,. R.. W. Shaw, Esq., 
A. W. Olsen, Esq., Secretary. -and 
Treasurer. 


WAKEFORD COX DRIVING HER PRIZE TURNOUT 


canter, manners, and conformation, 
Mrs. L. Soyka’s grey Susguehanna 
1 and Lady’s Prize. 


»» Hayley Bell’s ches. Cardineer h.m. 
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Class 3.— 
Jumping Compe- 
tition—Horses. 
Mr. Bertie de 

Rose’s bay 

Noel 5.055% I 
Mrs. 'T, Morgan 

Phillips’s 

grey Bobs...2 
Mr. D. Landale’s 

brown Sofiia 

h.m. 

Class 4.—Best 
Turn-out. (To 
be driven.) A 
Special Prize 


given for the best 
MR. BERTIE DE ROSE ON ‘‘NOKL” 


harness __ horse. 


Class 5.—Jumping Competition, 
China Ponies. 
Mr. Bertie de Rose’sches. Pyjama 1 
C. D. Tiruce’s grey, Sourock. 2 


5, E.H.Murphy’s grey, AZick..h.m, 
» E 


Class 6.—High Jumping Com- 


). R. Morriss’s grey, Vaddo..h.m. 


petition. Horses. 


Mr. Bertie de Rose’s bay, Noé/.. 1 


NE 


Photo Burr Photo Co. 
**LACUITE” TAKING THE FENCE 


China ponies barred, unless five 
or more compete, when a special 
prize will be given for the best 
‘Turn-out. Native drivers not 
allowed. Turn-outs must be 
the donafide property of the 
Exhibitor. 


Mr. Wakeford Cox’s bay, 


Challoner ......+++ sduava I 
,, Richard Neumann’s ches. 
SAVIO... .ss0scssveeese 2 
,, Richard Neumann’s grey, Barr Paaace. 


Prinz. Best harness horse, MRS, PHILLIPS AND HER HORSE “BOBS” TAKING A FENCE 
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Ar the present moment the crying need 
of Peking is leadership. It has been so for 
eighteen months, and the men who could 
lead are driven from the capital. We 
could mention half-a-dozen men, most of 
them able ex-Viceroys, and some of higher 
rank than that, who could at the present 
moment give most effective guidance to 
the State. They have experience of state 
affairs, they have proved themselves honest, 
they have shewn ability in high office. 
The qualifications most needed for leader- 
ship they have, some of them in an 
exceptional degree, and some of them 
have shewn an independence of judgement 
that would be of immense value at the 
present critical stage in the country’s 
domestic political evolution, a value that 
is not in the least diminshed by. the fact 
that their judgement differs in some points 
from that of those with whom they would 
have to work.— Zhe National Review. 


= 

Tue necessity for finding markets abroad 
has long been the compelling motive in 
national growth. And now nations, infants 
in industrial and commercial growth, are 
learning to stand alone and to walk. 
This will, perforce, bring the world nearer 
to universal peace. Is it not true that the 
outlook for world-peace to-day is more 
hopeful because nations cannot afford to 
fight than because they love one another 
as brothers should love? The greed of 
conquest started the march of nations, but 
the greed of conquest has about run its 
course. The future is to see nations 
dwelling in peace and engaged mainly in 
promoting the welfare and happiness of 
their own people.— Zhe China Critic. 


BIOL IO LY 


THERE are Europeans—and clear-headed 
men at that—who have lived in China 
for nearly half a century, and to them 
China and its people will ever remain a big 
puzzle. There are diplomats, sinologues, 
explorers and pioneers of commerce and 
industry who, although having lived in 
this country practically all their lives, do 
not hesitate to confess that China and 
the Chinese are as much of a mystery to 
them as ever.—Zientsin Sunday Journal. 


od 


WHATEVER action may be decided upon 
by the British Government it may be 
taken for granted that nothing will be 
done to hinder the Chinese authorities 
in their work of opium suppression. If 
a monopoly were found to be indispen- 
sable for that work, its establishment 
would be considered ; but if, as experience 
proves to be the more likely, it is merely 
a device for an official corner in opium, 
then there is no reason why the foreign 
merchant should be penalized.—/Vorth- 
China Daily News. 


= 


Tuat there has been a great deal of 
unrest we feel sure: that much of it has 
died down with the wheat harvest and the 
prospect of other good crops later on we 
also believe, but what is most promising 
in the present case is the completeness of 
the preparation for the preservation of 
peace. Had half the same energy been 
exercised in.1899 when the Boxer move- 
ment was: in the embryo stage, China. 
would not to-day be staggering under 
the burden of a crushing indemnity.— 
Shanghai Mercury. 
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THERE can be no greater error of 
diplomatic judgement than to imagine 
that Japan is genuinely concerned in the 
maintenance of China’s integrity. She is 
anxious on her own account to found a 
great empire and to dominate the Eastern 
situation.— Hankow Daily News. 


= 


But it is not only with regard to the 
plays themselves that Chinese ideals in 
matters theatrical are changing. The 
public taste now demands theatres. built 
on foreign plans, substitution (partial at 
least) of foreign music of a sort for the 
efforts of the traditional Chinese orchestra, 
and the introduction of a little more 
realism into the scenic arrangements than 
was associated with the old methods of 
conventional Chinese stagecraft. Shanghai 
is not the only city in China boasting up- 
to-date theatres. Hankow has a splendid 
house ; Canton has another and a second 
is planned and will shortly be constructed 
there ; Hongkong will be similiarly provid- 
ed, and a scheme is on foot to provide 
Peking with a theatre which for size, 
adornment and equipment, is to compare, 
we believe, with almost the best that the 
West can show.— Shanghai Times. 
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WirHoutT accurate statistics, which do 
not exist for such purposes in China, it is 
difficult to say whether the scarcity of rice 
is inevitable or artificial. There is at 
least reasonable ground for suspicion that 
cornering or trafficking in the people's 
food has had much to do with reducing 
thousands to the direst extremities. If 
the Government wishes to avoid the 
ultimate results of such baneful trading, 
it must take steps to meet the situation 
at once, steps that will be applicable 
to the whole Empire.—orth-China Daily 
News. 
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THE police are greatly handicapped in 
their endeavours to prevent the various 
hold-ups which disgrace the Settlements, 
for the rascals who engage in them 
are well-dressed and so do not cause 
suspicion. One of these gentry who was 
recently captured wore a long gown like 
a Chinese gentleman, for whom he 
would naturally be mistaken. Besides 
this, the gang when they are robbing 
a person threaten him with violence 
or death. Consequently he does not 
give the alarm till the robbers have got 
away.— Zhe Union. 
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THE SECRET 


If-you are sighing for a lofty work, 


If great ambitions dominate your mind, 


Just watch yourself and see you do not shirk 


The common little ways of being kind. 


If you are dreaming of a future goal, 


When, crowned with glory, all shall own your power, 


Be careful that you let no struggling soul 


Go by unaided in the present hour. 


ae seve 
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+ Shanghai Rifle Assuciation 


A Successful and Useful Organization—Contributed 


pee is nothing ostentatious about 
+ the members of the Shanghai Rifle 

Association, but every one of them 
is doing in ‘an unobtrusive manner, 
excellent work for the Settlement. 
Possibly, the good that they are doing will 
It is earnestly hoped 
but all the same the 


never be known, 
that it never will, 
residents owe these members a deep debt 
of gratitude, for they are fitting themselves 
to be efficient defenders of the Settlement, 
with practically no assistance from the 
ratepayers. These men are true sports in 
every sense of the word. 


due to the untiring labours of the popular 
secretary, Mr. G. Kingsmill, whose know- 
ledge of rifle shooting no doubt is more 
extensive than that of anybody else in 
Shanghai. 

Everything has gone fairly smoothly 
for the Association, and its officers have 
profited by the experience of the past. 
Where a weakness has been discovered 
it has been strengthened, and above all 
All 
are 


they have kept abreast of the times. 


the latest improvements at Bisley 


noted and introduced, with a keen eye on 
The Association is 


local conditions. 


The Shanghai Rifle Association 
is another living example of what 
may be done from small beginnings. 
A little over eight years ago the 
Association was formed, with the 
late “ Willie” Bayne as its presid- 
ent, and the object then as now, 
was for the encouragement of rifle 
shooting. It 1900 that 
the Boxers were making themselves 
objectionable, and it was borne 
in on many that rifle shooting was an 
excellent thing to be fully 
of. That still holds good to-day, and 
until universal disarmament is brought 
about, it always will hold. Out of that 
small beginning the membership has grown 
to something like goo, and there is a 
happy combination within the ranks, 
thus materially assisting the officials in 
their work. To trace the history of the 
Association through its eight years of pro- 
gress is unnecessary. Suffice it to say that 
the past three years have been particularly 
satisfactory, a fact which is undoubtedly 


was in 


cognisant 


INTERESTED SPECTATORS AT THE RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
GYMKHANA 


body to 
provide sport for men, and women too, as 
a matter of fact. It takes in raw recruits 
and coaches them. ‘The beginner has to 
start at the bottom of the ladder, and first 
of all he is taught the mechanism of the 
weapon. He is shown the best way to 
clean, and the dangers of an unclean 
rifle are pointed out to him. After this 
he is taken through course after course 
that finally makes of him an efficient 
marksmen under almost every condition 
that could be encountered under war 
conditions—either local or abroad. The 


something more than a mere 
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foundation for every course is the Bisley 
rules. As a member improves he is drafted 
from the “D” class to “C,” from “C” to 
Nothing 
could be fairer than the way each class is 


treated. 


“B,” and finally to “A” class. 


Handicaps are made for each 
class, so that matters are levelled up, and 


ndt Photo Co. 
‘OKS AT THE 


A 


there is not a disheartening disparity 
between the men of “ A” and “ D” classes. 
Each service competition is framed to 
the 
conditions they are likely to meet with 


train men to shoot under the 


under actual conditions. _Commonsense 


cs ca eet Si 


eer 


is the guiding hand in everything. For 
instance, in actual war men would never 
be expected to fire standing up at beyond 
too yards, For that reason the Associ- 


ation’s competitions do not include shooting 
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standing up beyond this distance. The 
officials recognize that a man might shoot 
standing up if on sentry go, or if an 
enemy were in full retreat, but this is not 
at all likely to happen when the distance 
What has been termed 
the “sporty” side is sadly missing from 
the competitions of the Associ- 
ation. It does not expect the 
members to pull off flukes. It 
sets out with the definite and 
laudable object of training its 
members to shoot straight, quickly 
and under conditions that will be 
encountered if ever practical use 
has to be made of the instruction 
The possibility of a 
beginner defeating a seasoned 
veteran is no doubt “sporty” but 
it is not good to sacrifice the 
useful for what may be termed 
trandstand play, especially when 
no good object can be served. 
Under the hidebound military 
system that unfortunately prevails 
has to shoot 


is over 100 yards. 


imparted. 


here, the recruit 
against the experienced 
How disheartening this must be is fully 
shown by the decreased interest that is 
being taken in the annual rifle meetings of 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps. ‘This lack 
of interest in rifle shooting has its reflex in 
the strength of the corps, a matter that 


shots. 


Rembrandt Photo Co. 
A BIRD-EYE VIEW OF COMPETITORS SHOOTING AT THE RIFLE ASSOCIATION GYMKHANA 


is to be deeply deplored, more especially 
as an easy remedy is at hand. The 
volunteers have conditions drawn up for 
them in their service events that are never 
likely to be met with unless a freak war 
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were to break out. No regard for the 
actual conditions of war is apparently given 
when framing these rules, and the result, 
of course, is that an irrational something is 
produced, and the very object of the 


competition is defeated. ce 


of the past is not availed of, and the result 


The experi 


can only be the one way—diminished 


GERMAN 


THREE 


INTERNATIONAL TEAMS COMPETING 


In contradistinction to this the 
the S.R.A. 
times in 


interest. 


officers of keep themselves 


abreast of the matters of rifle 
shooting, and the men are made acquainted 
with the latest methods. The. object. of 
the Association is to teach the men to hit 
a certain object, and in this way all the 
latest, legitimate appliances are used. What 
the Association does is to train men to 


shoot under conditions that they are likely 
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to meet with, and that it is succeeding is 
being shown from time to time. That its 
class system is a good one was exemplified 
at the last annual meeting, when the prizes 
for each competition were practically equally 
divided among all classes. This is done 
by a judicious system of handicapping, 


which is the only fair way of equalizing 


SCOTCH 


TEAM 


AT THK RIFLE ASSOCIATION GYMKHANA 

matters when a body of men of varying 
skill has to compete for the same prizes. 
To set the novice against the experienced 
shot without a handicap would not be 
to than 
average ability, while the good marksman 
need to exert 


likely to appeal those of less 


would not himself to 


win from such competitors. ‘This, of 


course, would not be 


side. 


right for either 
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That the mode of training members of 
the S. R. A. for all-round shooting is the 


ht one, has been shown over and over 
ugain by the fact that the leading shots at 


bulls-eyes, are almost invariably the 


winners under service conditions. ‘lhis is 


attributed to the excellence of the training 
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who have purchased their own rifles, 
should be allowed to use them at the 
annual rifle meeting of the S.V.C. This 
question is best answered by asking 
another—why not? If the idea is to 


discourage the men from competing at 


the annual meeting, thus reducing interest 


Photo 


TEAM FROM THE U.S.A, NAVY 


system that is adopted. ‘lhe officials say 


that the crawling stage must be mastered 


before walking No 


claimed for this remark, and perhaps it is be 


originality can be 


cause that only tried methods are adopted, 


that success has followed the 
instruction imparted. When a 
man joins the Rifle Association, 
knowing nothing about rifle 
shooting, he is taken in hand 
by competent instructors, and 


the whole business is shown to 


him. The crawling stage has 
to be passed before walking is 
begun, and so on. No point is 
missed if it is likely to advance 
his shooting education, and if 
the personal side were to be 
introduced at this stage, examples 
could be quoted of young men 
who have been taken in hand 
and taught enough about the use 
of the rifle to make themselves 
extremely useful as defenders. 

the is 
being canvassed in high military 
(local 


course) 
the 


now question 


Just 


circles, high — military 
whether 


S.V:G: 


circles, of 


members. of 
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WHO CARRIED OFF SECOND PRIZE 


in it, then by all means do not allow them 
to use their own rifles, provided, of course, 
that there is a law that can prevent them 
from doing so. But why should such a 


question ever be asked? Surely it is not 


EXPERTS WATCHING COMPETITIONS 


Mrs. Barrett, Shanghai's lady crack-shot is seen in the lower picture 


Bis 


prompted by those members who do not 
own rifles. No one would ever think so 
meanly of them as to think that. It is no 
wonder that the Rifle Association shows 
a healthy increase in membership and a 
contented body when such annoying ques- 
tions are not asked. Although a man 
might know that his superior officers 
cannot order him to use a borrowed rifle if 
he desires to use his own, still he does not 
like to be harassed unnecessarily. The 
Rifle Association is an excellent training 
school for the S.V.C., and the officers of the 
latter should encourage all to join it, for 
there is no inclination ever shown by the 
Association to have men desert the 
volunteer movement; on the contrary the 
Association has always pointed out the 
advantage of being members of both bodies, 
and it is a pity that the military officials 
cannot recognize valuable allies, and 
thus further the defence system of the 
Settlement. 
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The Rifle Association Gymkhana 


On Sunday, June zoth, the Shanghai 
Rifle Association held a most successful 
gymkhana, being favoured with beautiful 
weather. 

The event which excited most interest 
was an International Match in which 
fourteen teams took part. This was won 
by the English team. A team drawn from 
the U. S. Navy took part—though not as 
actual competitors—and it was generally 
expected that this team would make the 
highest score; however the English team 
scored 231 points against the Americans’ 
228. 

During the afternoon a number of ladies 
availed themselves of the invitation of the 
Association for tea, and Mrs. David 
Landale distributed the prizes, after which 
a competition—with miniature rifles—for 
ladies took place, the prizes being pretty 
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silver spoons especially 
Association. 


The scores of the 


follows :— 


ENGLIsH TEAM :— 
Capt. A. Hilton-John- 
son 
Capt. E. I. M. Barrett 
'T. H. U. Aldridge ... 


Totals 


AMERICAN Navy :— 
— Denny 
— Drallanger ... 
— Heiberg 


‘Totals... 


Swiss ‘TEAM :— 
W. Brand 
G. Heusser ... 


Totals... 


Irish TEAM:— 


Totals... 


PortucursE TEAM :— 
A. M. Diniz = 
F. A. M. D’Almeida.. 
E. M. Carion .... 


Totals... 


AMERICAN TEAM:— 


S. A Ransom......... 
3 a at Saas ae 
A. K. Henning ... .. 


‘Totals... 


designed for the 


teams were as 
es ee 
oe, aig 2 
8&3 & & 
22-19 3% 72 
24 22 34 80 
18 29 32 79 
64 7° 97 231 
25 26 34 85 
15 19 26 60 
49 722; 32°83 
69 67 92 228 

19 34 76 

20 28 69 

24 33 «77 
64 63 95 222 
2r 19 34 74 
25 22°-08F .98 
19 21 28 68 
65 62 93 220 
ee, 33. 95 
25) 237 32180 
16 18 30 64 
63 60 94 217 
20: 17 - 32) -69 
I9 20 31 70 
2A; 122: 30) 25 
62 59 93 214 


CHINESE TEAM :— 
Ef ps eg: a 
Sgt. King Ki-yang ... 
Sgt. Zah Yun-jei 


Totals... 


ScorrisH ‘lam :— 
C. Mills 
C. Richards... 
J. Park 


AUSTRALASIAN TEAM :— 
E. H. Lynch 
F. P, Bartley .... 
D. McAlister ... 


Totals... 


German .TKAM: — 


E. Durlach 
Wi) Schellisic ayer oe 


Totals... 
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a 
& Japanese Team :— 
62 S. Koaze.... 
72 T. Asano.. 
17 S. Matsuzaki ... 
211 ‘Totals... 
Siku ‘TEAM:— 
63 Mula Singh... 
75 Khai Singh .*.. 
72 Bhagat Singh ...... 
210 ‘Totals... 
Norwecian Team :— 
78 C. Smith’.......,. 
59 E. J. Muller” «........ 
72 Hy Eide: iscs.-0s 
209 Totals... 
Dutcu Team :— 
17 L, J. v. Beusechem... 
7° PeeM. Elberg: ..teisy 
60 H. S. Toussaint ...... 
207 Totals 
os 


FEATURES FOR FIELD DAYS 


A race for eyes that “swim in tears.” 


A Marathon for “running noses.” 


A contest for words that “carry weight.” 


An apple-drying contest for glances that “wither.” 


A rock-crushing contest for hearts that “break.” 


A scorching contest for loves that “burn.” 
A diving contest for heads that “sink.” 
A high jump for hopes that “spring eternal.” 


A slow race for steps that “lag.” 
A truth-telling contest for figures that “do not lie.” 


300 yds. 
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Beh ts het So sc MS Sats Scho’ AS <P ts Sts 5 Os Gh tls So Os SLE 
My Six Months’ Struggle with the 
English Language 


By A FrReNCHMAN 


oe 


OM CIPS 


FBLBLU EYES MPP ON ON OM Mo Mee, 


T is six months ago that I begin— 
began, I should say—to learn your 
language, and have made progress 

as much as I expect. But ah! what 
difficulties I have vanquished! Au fond, 
at the commencement, I find the English 
has one letter of more than the French. 
But what do you require him, except to 
say Wellington, and Waterloo? We do 
sufficient well without him. However I 
struggle with him, till I twist the mouth. 
Then try I to say “the” like an English. 
My teacher say, ‘Push out your tongue 
against your teeth.” I push him, so. 
Sometimes I bite him, other time I push 
him till he is stiff. I cry, “Hold! he will 
have the stick-jawle tetanos, I mean.” 

Next I find you use not the genders 
properly; everything is neuter, even the 
flower, the rose, the street, all is neuter. 
Ah, no, I forget—the ship, it is “she” is 
this not? But the pronunction, there is 
the enemy. I learn, difficultly, c-o-u-g-h, 
he is “coff”; then say I, p-l-o-u-g-h “plow,” 
r-o-u-g-h he is not “row,” nor “roff” but 
he is “ruff.” 

Heaven, what frightful language! 

Then I learn the pronoun, “I, thou, she, 
it”; it is plain sail. But “that” ah, ce 
sacré that! He is everywhere and he 
mean everything; he mean ce, he mean 
cela, he mean qui, he mean que. “That 
‘that’ that that man said,” my teacher say, 
and he tried to explain, but he gives me 
ache to the head to think. 

Then I come to verbs. 
logic, you other English. You take one 
poor word and you load him with 
meanings till he break, breaks, I wish to 
say. By example my landlady she blames 


You have no 


the boy because he have not washed. 
I ask what has he not washed? and she 
say: “he has not washed himself.” 
Another day I ask her to mend some 
clothes, and she say, “I am sorry that I 
cannot to-day. I must wash.” I say 
then, “Surely you wash not yourself all 
the day?” But she laugh and say, “No 
sir, I must wash clothes.” 

In England I find one speaks two 
languages; I am sure of it. I learn, I 
read romances, novels, and the journals. 
I talk with my teacher and I understand. 
But I go out to walk myself and there I 
understand not one word which a man 
says. One time I go visita friend. I find 
not his house, and I ask a man “Pardon, 
mister, but is this such a street?” 

He look at me and say, “ No, ’tain’t.” 

I comprehend not but I say, “Thanks,” 
and go away. When I am at home I go 
to my dictionary and seek the word. I 
see her ‘‘tache.” Pas de tache, no ’tain’t. 
It is incomprehensible. Another time I 
go ride a hansom. At the end of my 
journey I give the coachman some coins ; 
they are small coins but they are good, 
and they are enough. He hold them in 
his hand and look. Then say he, very 
cross, ‘“‘What’s this? Bin robin a church?” 
I say, “It is enough, no more.” 

Then he utter many words that I know 
not until he see a gendarme, a police, 
coming. ‘Then he is gone, quick. I write 
down in my note book these words, and 
when I get home I open my dictionary 
quick, I find them easy: Bin, huche; 
robin, rouge-gorge ; church, eglise ; a box, 
a bird, a church—oh zis English language. 
C'est trés difficile.” 


For Swimmers 


WHY SWIMMING BEGINNERS FAIL 

You try hard to keep your mouth 
closed, but the wretched water somehow 
will find a way into your mouth and 
nostrils. A beginner always draws in his 
breath just at the moment he strikes out. 
This ensures the getting his mouth and 
nostrils full of water at once, and a 
collapse is inevitable. If you will 
remember to take breath between the 
strokes, all will be well. 

Quite naturally, when you draw your 
knees outwards for the kick you will 
inhale, and just as surely as your feet are 
thrust from you, will you expel the air 
from your lungs. Knowledge on the 
management of the breath will come with 
practice, and can only be acquired in that 


one way. 
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For Head-ache Martyrs 


THE cause of headache at this time is 
fatigue. We do not rest and sleep as 
much as in winter. We sit up late, and 
get up earlier in the morning. We do.too 
much, even when we are on a holiday. 

So we become fagged and tired and 
headachy, and we blame the summer. 
We play tennis in blazing sunshine, with 
the idea that we should get as much 
exercise as possible. 

Heat-headache is the direct conse- 
quence of not protecting the head, neck, 
and upper part of the spine from the sun’s 
rays. A broad-brimmed hat and a parasol 
are essential for the woman who has to go 
out in strong sunshine, however free from 
vanity she may be. 


As summer headache is sometimes due 
to eyestrain from the excessive light, it is a 
good plan to have the eyes tested, if 
headaches persist in spite of attention to 
the above hints. Anyone with weak sight 
should wear dark glasses if the sun is very 
strong. 

To cure summer headache, try three 
simple meals a day, moderate exercise, 
especially walking in the fresh air, Try 
the sleep cure if you are liable to do too 
much, and take a midday rest. Do not 
take drugs unless errors in diet are the 
probable cause of the sick headache. 

bod 
For Poultry Fanciers 


COMB DISEASE 

Sorr food, plenty of green food 
especially dandelion ; dose of Epsom salts, 
% teaspoonful dissolved in a little warm 
water. 

FEATHER EATING 

Give plenty of green food, and bathe 
the part, where the feathers are pulled 
from, with Jeye’s Purifier. 

MOULTING 

Feed well, plenty of meat scraps, a 
small quantity of sulphur, about one 
teaspoonful to every six fowls, in the soft 
food, two or three times a week ; also give 
a tonic. 

ROUP 

This is a fatal disease if not attended to 
at once, the best remedy is undoubtedly 
Homeepathic ‘Tincture of Aconite, one 
drop, two or three times day.—Wash the 
face well afterwards, give a dose of Epsom 
salts, and keep from damp and draughts. 
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For the Housekeeper 
TO PRESERVE EGGS 

Wuen preserving eggs cover the bottom 
of a box or barrel with salt. Lay in as 
many eggs as will stand without touching 
each other. ‘I'hrow in fine salt to cover 
them. Repeat a layer of eggs and salt 
alternately. Cover the top half an inch 
thick with salt, and cover with a cloth and 
tight-fitting lid to exclude the air. Keep 
in a dry, cool place. Eggs will then keep 
quite fresh for some time. 

* 

Savr is a most wonderful article in the 
household. In washing coloured goods a 
little salt in the rinsing water will prevent 
the colour from “running.” It is important, 
however, that too large a quantity is not 
used, as it may rot the goods. A cupful 
of salt to about two even pailfuls of water 
is the correct proportion. A little salt 
rubbed over earthen pudding dishes will 
effectually clean off rusty spots that seem 
to be burned into the ware. 

bod 

Iron stains may be removed from marble 
by wetting the spots with oil of vitriol, or 
with lemon-juice, or with oxalic acid diluted 
in spirits of wine, and, after a quarter of an 
hour, rubbing them dry with a soft linen 


cloth, 
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For the Cook 


CuocoLatE Moutp: Soak one ounce of 
gelatine in a gill of cold water; stir into 
it a gill of boiling milk sweetened with two 
ounces of sugar. Let all boil together for 
five minutes, taking care it does not burn. 
Grate six ounces of good chocolate, dissolve 
it with a very little milk, and add to the 
other ingredients. Stir well, and_ strain 
through muslin. Pour into a wet mould, 
leave till cold, and serve with whipped 
cream or custard. 


CraicMorE Puppinc: One pound of 
rhubarb, half a pound of moist sugar, four 
slices of bread; water. Wet a pint basin 
in cold water, cut a small round of bread, 
and place it at the bottom of the basin. 
Cut strips of bread, and place them 
tightly round the basin, to reach almost to 
the top. Stew the rhubarb with the sugar, 
and, while hot, pour into the basin (which 
has been lined with the bread), place a 
round of bread on the top. Cover with a 
small plate, on which place a heavy weight. 
Turn out when cold, and serve with custard 
sauce. Make the pudding the day before 
it is required. 


* 


A Delicious Cold Sweet 


Cook half a pound of well-washed 
Carolina rice in one pint of sweetened 
milk, flavoured with vanilla ; when cooked, 
the milk should all be absorbed, and the 
rice stodgy. Set aside to cool. Chop 
finely a few glacé cherries, angelica and 
pistachio nuts. When the rice is nearly 
cold, add half a pint of whipped cream, 
whisk well together. At the bottom of 
some plain copper or enamelled moulds 
(which have been rinsed out with cold 
water), lay a thickness of the chopped 
fruits, half fill with the rice, add more 
fruit, and fill up with rice. Set the little 
moulds in ice, or a very cold place, for 
four or five hours. In the centre of a 
dessert dish shape some whipped cream 
into a pointed mound. Unmould the little 
shapes, and set them round the cream. 
Have ready a few burnt almonds (pounded) 
or some pistachio nuts (chopped), sprinkle 
over the cream and serve at once. If 
there should be any delay before the dish 


be served, once it is garnished, stand it on * 


ice until required, to prevent the cream 
from melting. 
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Employment is ‘‘Nature’s physician.” 


a) Mhe late Major Watson of Ningpo & 
Sut Da Der ae 


47 ITH the demise of the late Major 

Watson of Ningpo in January 

1908, a most interesting per- 

sonality was removed, and another link 

with the early history of the settlement of 
foreigners in China was broken. 

Arriving in China in 1859, with the 
purpose of entering a business career, the 
late Major Watson may be classed with 
the pioneers; but after two years of 
commercial life, he entered the Chinese 
service in which he speedily attained the 
captaincy of the 4th Regiment of the Dong 
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THE LATE MAJOR WATSON OF NINGPO 


Sing Kyuing, the famous Green Turbaned 
soldiers of General Ward’s army. In this 
capacity, Major Watson took part in many 
strenuous engagements against the ‘lai- 
pings, and after the death of General 
Waid, he was closely associated with 
Colonel Cooke, whom he accompanied to 
the relief of Yiiyiao, Fenghua, Singtsong, 
Gyingyun and Zongyii, and also saw the 


capture of the city of Wongdaokuen in 
1863. 

In 1865 the Green Turbaned troops and 
their Captain made themselves conspicuous 
in wiping out the strongholds of piracy in 
Wongzung and Szetsiao, and as a reward 
for this, Captain Watson was promoted to 
the rank of Major, and as such remained 
with his regiment till 1880, when he 
was appointed Settlement Magistrate and 
Superintendent of Police in Ningpo. 

In this capacity Major Watson is best 
remembered by the present generation, 
and it was due to his vigilance and activity 
that the foreign lives and property in 
Ningpo were spared the horrors of murder 
and looting which were theatened by 
the mob of unemployed labourers which 
harassed the vicinity of Ningpo during the 
war between France and China in 1885, 
and again in 1894 when the armies of 
China and Japan were in conflict. 

In grateful recognition of these services 
the whole foreign community signed and 
presented a testimonial expressing its deep 
sense of gratitude, and in 1888 the 
Imperial Order of the Double Dragon 


} was conferred on Major Watson by a 


special Imperial Decree. 

It was with the assistance of Major 
Watson that the first telegraph wire was 
laid by the Chinese officials in Ningpo, 
and during his many years of service as 
Chief of the Fire Brigade, he attended 
thousands of fires and directed salving 
operations. A severe wetting at one of 
these fires resulted in a serious illness and 
consequent blindness. 

For forty-six years Major Watson faithful- 
ly served the Chinese Government, and in 
execution of his duties earned the ever- 
lasting respect and affection of foreigners 
and Chinese alike, while his generous and 
hospitable nature secured him a host 
of friends. 
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Why he was at the Football Match 


On some village football grounds the 
appearance of a ghost would cause less 
sensation than the visit of a reporter. 
When a Pressman does appear, therefore, 
it is only natural that he should be made 
much of, 

One of the members of a northern club 
observed a smartly dressed man writing at 
intervals in a fat note-book, and immediately 
asked him up to his house. 

There, over a bottle of wine and cigars 
the whole history of the 
club, the stranger listening with every 
appearance of interest, evincing no desire 
to quit his comfortable arm-chair. 

Finally, on the stroke of ten, the host 
rose uneasily. 

“You'll have to be sending off those 
notes now, I reckon,” he hinted, opening 
the door in pointed fashion. 

“Notes? What notes?” 
stranger, looking puzzied. 

“Why, the notes you were taking for 
the football paper this afternoon.” 

“Oh, them!” cried the stranger, brighten- 
ing up. ‘Bless you, them weren’t for a 
paper. I’m no penny-a-liner, me. The club 


he recounted 


asked the 


asked me to name ’em a price for re-laying 
the ground, an’ I was calculatin’ how much 
turf it would take to cover it!’ 
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No Mistake 


A HEAD adorned with a red nightcap 
was thrust out of the window, and a voice 
inquired: 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, is this Mr. Higgins’s?” came the 
shrill reply from the pavement below. 

s¥es" 


t 
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‘* Please come to No. 414, High Street, 
as quick as you can, and bring your 
instruments.” 

*’m no doctor; I’m a carpenter, Dr. 
Higgins lives in the next street ;” and the 
window came down with a slam that told 
of the humble artisan’s former experiences 
of the same kind. 

But Mr. Higgins had not got comfortably 
back into bed before the bell rang again, 
and, uttering some forcible remarks, he 
rose once more and went to the window. 

“Well, what do you want now?” he 
yelled. 

“ Please, sir,” said the little voice, ‘it is 
you we want. Father is shut up in the 
folding bed, and we can’t get him out.” 


” 


+ 
Changed at Last 


A BUTCHER in a small way of business 
was in the habit of sending his son out 
with a small trap to deliver orders. 

‘The lad was a careless driver, and one 
day he knocked down an old lady. 

The inevitable lawsuit followed, and the 
butcher had to pay heavy damages. 

Shortly after this the son was the cause 
of another accident which had a similar 
unfortunate result, and the drain on the 
butcher's resources brought him to the 
verge of ruin, 

A few days after the second case had 
been settled, he was sitting in his shop 
thinking over his hard fate when a neigh- 
bour came rushing in breathless with the 
information that the butcher’s wife had 
been run over by the careless driver of a 
private carriage, and was lying in the 
hospital with a crushed leg. 

“Thank goodness,” exclaimed the but- 
cher, as if greatly relieved; ‘my luck’s 
changed at last!” 
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A Straightforward Solution 

ACTEACHER in an East London school 
has for her pupils the children of Russian 
parents. The other day she was explaining 
a sum in subtraction which the little ones 
found difficult to understand. 

“Now,” said she, to exemplify the 
proposition, “suppose 1 had a sovereign 
and went into a shop to spend it. Say I 
bought a hat for ten shillings. Then I 
spent half-a-crown on five 
shillings on other things. much 
would I have left?” 

For a moment there was dead silence. 
Then a boy’s hand went up. 

“Well, Moscowstein, how much would 
I have left?” 

“Vy didn’t you count your change?” 
said Moscowstein, in a disgusted tone. 


* 
Would not Agree 


A GENTLEMAN whose garden, to his no 
small loss of money and peace of mind, 
adjoins the grounds of a famous public 
school, made repeated complaints to the 
masters as to his trees beings literally 
stripped of their fruit, even before it was 
moderately ripe. But notwithstanding all 
his expostulations, the mischief continued. 

At last, utterly weary of asking the 
masters for their protection, he decided 
to appeal to the boys, and, sending for 
one, said :— 

“Now, my good lad, ’m not going to 
say that you took my fruit, but I have no 
doubt that you know about it, and I want 
to make an agreement with you and your 
companions. If the fruit is only allowed 
to remain on the trees till it becomes ripe 
you shall have half.” 

“Well, sir,” the boy replied, quietly, “I 
am unable to say anything to that proposal 
on my own responsibility, but I will do 
my best to make it widely known in the 
school, and you shall hear the decision 
to-morrow,” 


gloves, and 
How 
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The eventful morrow came, and with it 
this staggering reply: “The gentlemen 
of. 


cannot agree to receive so unequal 
a share of the fruit, since Mr.— is only 
one and they are many.” 
= 
Censoring the Mail 

“Tr is strange there is no mail for me,” 
remarked Mrs. Instyle. 

“Yes, dear, quite strange,” acquiesced 
Mr. Instyle. 

Then, as she stepped into the other 
room, he chucked three fashion magazines, 
four patterns, a skirt catalogue, a cloak 
catalogue, a jewellery catalogue, and a 
letter from “The Royal Lady Tailors” 
into the fire.” 

“Two hundred dollars saved!” he 
chuckled, and became so well pleased with 
himself that he set aside one-tenth the 
amount for cigars, 

= 
On His Guard This Time 


Hewirr: “Let's go in and get something 
to eat.” 

Juwerr : “Not in that restaurant.” 

Hewrrr : Why not?” 

Jewett: “TI had an 
perience there once,” 

Hewrir: “Tell me about it.” 

Jewerr: “They had a sign which read, 
‘Watch your hat and overcoat,’ and while 
I was doing that somebody stole my watch.” 

> 
He had no Chest 

Par Murphy had been out of work for 
some time, and was a few weeks in arrears 
with his rent, so he determined to enlist, 
consoling himself with the thought that 
the life of a soldier would not be worse 
than being in lodgings. All went well till 
Pat was in the ranks for drill, and the 
sergeant called out, “Here, Murphy, throw 
out your chest.” “Sorry, sir, I can’t,” 
replied Pat. ‘“Can’t! Why?” “Because 
my landlady has it, sir.” 
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Tue month of June cannot be recom- 
mended for indoor entertainments and it 
speaks well for the reputations of Madame 
de Beckmann and Mr. Bennett that their 
concerts proved an attraction to so many 
people. 

Cd 

On June the 8th, a number of people 
wended their way to the French Municipal 
Hall where Madame de Beckmann gave 
her second concert of the season. 

Madame de Beckmann—who was in ex- 
cellent voice—opened the programme with 
charming romances by Greig which were 
followed by Recitatif et Air d’Heriodiade 
by Massanet which rendered in 
her best style. An acquisition to the 
programme were the piano numbers given 
by Mr. O. M. Green, who made his debut 
to the Shanghai public, and we hope to 
have many opportunities of hearing him 
again in the future. 

Mr. Timmerscheidt’s violin solos were 
charming and earned a_ well-deserved 
enthusiasm from his audience. 

Leroux’s “Le Nil,” a trio for voice, 
piano and violin, as performed by Madame 
de Beckmann, Mr. Timmerscheidt and Mr. 
Bennett was a veritable gem of sympathetic 
and graphic interpretation. The accompani- 
ments were undertaken by Mr. Bennett to 
whom a special word of praise must be given. 

The concert was an unqualified success, 
and Madame de Beckmann and her gifted 
assistants are to be congratulated. 

oo) 

On Wednesday, June the 15th, Mr. 
Charles Bennett gave a farewell concert in 
which he was assisted by Mrs. J. Cochrane, 
Mr. R.C. Young and Mr. M. Speelman. 
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The Lyceum Theatre was well filled 
with an appreciative audience who gave . 
demonstrative testimony to Mr. Bennett’s 
popularity, by rounds of applause every 
time he made his appearance, and after 
singing the “Just so” songs, nothing short 
of an encore would satisfy his audience. 
A pleasing note of variety was rung by the 
presentation of a series of “Songs of the 
Sea” by C. M. Stamford in which a well 
trained male chorus played an important 
part. ‘he appearance of Mr. Speelman was 
hailed with delight by his many friends and 
admirers. He is possessed with a very 
musical high tenor voice which blended 
admirably with Mr. Bennett's. 

‘The introduction of two songs composed 
by Mr. Ronald Hurry were an interesting 
feature and much appreciated. They were 
accompanied by the composer, but are too 
modern in their style to be fully appreciated 
in one hearing, and we hope for an oppor- 
tunivy of learning them better. With these 
two exceptions Mrs. Cochrane undertook 
the accompaniments in the first part and 
added much to the enjoyment of the 
evening by her sympathetic co-efficiency. 

‘The second part of the programme was 
undertaken by the Minstrel Troupe who 
had already earned popularity by their 
previous performance at the Country Club. 
In this Mr. Bennett was ably assisted by 
Messrs. Cochrane, Ford, Hay, Barrett, 
Ellinger, Girardet, Godfrey, Hurry, Measor, 
Nazer, Thomas, Willis, and Woodward. 

A special feature of this part of the 
programme was the excellent chorus. 

A few local hits kept the audience 
amused and were much appreciated 
especially Mr. Cochrane’s “Every Little 
Bit,” which had to be repeated twice. 
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The whole furnished a very enjoyable 
evening, the varied and light programme 
being. in every way suitable to the season, 
and it isa matter for regret that Mr. Bennett 
is not remaining longer in our Settlement. 

= 

On June, the roth, a wedding between 
Mr. Jack Spunt of Shanghai and Miss B. 
Jouravel of Singapore was solemnised at 
the Synagogue “Beth El” in Peking Road. 
After the ceremony a reception was held 
at the Astor House where a large number 
‘Df guests assembled to tender their 
felicitations to the newly-married couple. 

_ 

Ir is some years since Shanghai was 
visited by expounders of Shakespearian 
drama and with the advent of Mr. Marshall 
Darrah an unusual opportunity of studying 
some of Shakespeare’s best known characters 
was given us. Mr. Darrah has a marvellous 
gift for enduing the characters with life 
which makes them seem as real as they 
must have been to their creator, and it is 
a matter for regret that he did not visit us 
at a more expedient season when in the 
luxury of a warm room with closed doors 
we might revel in the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by this gifted reciter. It may 
be safely affirmed that never has Shakes: 
peare been interpreted on the Shanghai 
stage as by Mr. Marshall Darrah, and 
it was an opportunity that should not have 
been missed. 

* 

Tuk rising temperature of June naturally 
brings in its complement of sport and open 
air entertainments, and despite the uncer- 
tainty of the weather this year, the Horse 
and Pony Show, the Polo Matches and the 
Gymkhana and the Rifle Association were 
carried through with much success, the 
elements having shown their approval and 
assistance on each occasion, This being the 
case, all three functions were well attended 
and much appreciated. Full particulars of 
these events are given in other columns. 

: * 

THE opening of the Nanyang Exhibition 
—the first of its kind in China—has con- 
tributed its note of interest to an otherwise 
normal, not to say dull month. 
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Despite the circulation of alarming 
rumours of anticipated disturbance, many 
Shanghai residents attended the opening 
ceremony which took place in absolute 
diginity and quietness. However the 
attendance of only about eighty out of 
something like two thousand foreigners 
invited, points to the fact that these 
senseless rumours had some effect in 
deterring the timorous. That the event 
passed off tranquilly is in no way due 
to the efforts of scaremongers, who in 
their well meaning officiousness do much 
to suggest before an idea has been 
formed. 


It was quite evident that the Viceroy 
and officials concerned in the promotion 
of the Exhibition were fully alive to the 
opportunity offered to peace-breakers and 
just as fully determined to thwart any evil 
intentions these recalcitrants might have 
had, for over 10,000 of the best and most 
trusted troops were posted in and about 
the Exhibition grounds ready for any 
emergency. 

‘These precautionary measures lead one 
to believe that the rumour ofa revolutionary 
outbreak was not without foundation, but 
the uneasiness which had been apparent 
in the districts of the Yangtse Kiang 
justified these precautions being taken, 
which should tend to establish confidence 
in the Viceroy and officials of Nanking. 


Outbreaks of lawlessness in China caa 
generally be traced to the apathy of the 
officials in authority and those who recall 
the attitude of Viceroy Lui Kin-yi during 
the Boxer rising have reason to know the 
far-reaching effect of determined jurisdiction 
on the part of those in high authority over 
the Chinese. 


As long as the Viceroy and officials 
continue to be on the alert we may rest 
assured that Nanking will be perfectly safe, 
for these same Chinese have their own 
methods of “nipping in the bud” which 
are decidedly efficacious, and if foreigners 
would emulate a little of the Chinese sang 
JSroid instead of spreading nerve-racking 
reports, they would do much to help 
preserve the peace. 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 
FORSYTH.—On July 19, 1910, at 
Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. G. G, S, 
Forsyth, a son. 


THOMSEN.—On July 24, 1910, at 
Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs, H. 
‘Thomsen, a son, 

CORBACK.—On_ fuly 30, 1910, at 


Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. T. B, V. 
Corback, a son, 
> 
Marriages 

ANCELL—CATTELL.—On June 309, 
1910, at Yokohama, Japan, by Rev. 
H. St. G. Tucker, Frances F. Cattell, 
M.D., formerly of Soochow, to Rev. 
B. L. Ancell, of the American Church 
Mission, Yangchow. 

BARNETT—DIGBY.— On July 21, rg1c, 
at Kuling, by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Banister and afterwards at 
H.B.M.’s Consulate, Kiukiang, the 
Ven, E. Judd Barnett, Archdeacon of 
Hongkong to Lillias Sara, youngest 
daughter of the late W. J. Digby, 
Esq., and of Mrs. Digby of Moat 
Lodge, Co. Galway, Ireland. 

BURGOYNE—DUFOUR.—On Satur- 
day, April 30, at H.B.M.’s Consulate- 
General, Shanghai, before Sir Pelham 
Warren, K.c.M.G., Edgar J. Burgoyne, 
third son of Dr. J. T. Burgoyne, of 
Sydney, Australia, to Anne Marie 
Dufour, second daughter of the late 
H. B. Dufour, of Shanghai. 

bead 
Deaths 

SAYER.—On June 4, 1910, at 61a Range 
Road, Shanghai, Kathleen Mary, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. Burton 
Sayer. 

REES.—On July 1, 1910, at the General 
Hospital, Shanghai, Arthur J. Rees, 
aged 55 years. 


HAYS.—On July 1, 1910, at Stone- * 
field Avenue, Lincoln, Sarah Hannah, 
widow of the Rey. Canon Hays, 
Rector of Navenby, Lincolnshire, 
aged 74 years. 


RAWLINSON.—On July 3, 1910, at 
Shanghai, Eunice and Mae, twin 
daughters of the Rev. F. Rawlinson, 
aged 8 months. 


ABRAMOVITCH.—On July 3, 1910, 
at the General Hospital, Shanghai, 
Carolina Abramovitch, aged 47 years. 

WOOLLEY.—On July 5, 1910, at Chefoo, 
Edward S. Woolley, Master S.S. 
Kingsing, aged 54 years. Late of 
Flower Pot Channel, Tasmania. Born 
at New Norfolk, ‘l'asmania. 


WILSON.—On July 7, 1910, at Shanghai, 
A. M. Wilson, aged 30 years. 

SOMERVILLE.—On July 1, 1910, at 
the Victoria Nursing Home, George 
Somerville, aged 32 years. 

BOYD.—On May 18, 1910, at Guatemala, 
William Henry Boyd, in his 42nd 
year. 

HOURIHAN.—On July 19, 1910, acci- 
dentally drowned at Shanghai, John 
Joseph Hourihan. 

KIRCHNER.—On July 23, 1910, at the 
Victoria Hospital, Hongkong, Leila 
Augusta, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
Paul Kirchner, aged two years. 

KINGSMILL.—On July 26, 1910, at 3 
Yuhang Road, Thomas William 
Kingsmill, aged 73 years. 

McKEE,—On July 26, rgro, at 29 North 
Szechuen Road, William McKee, 
aged 37 years. 

TAYLOR.—On July 29, 1910 at St. 
Andrew’s Chaplaincy, Shanghai, the 
Rev. Walter C. Taylor. 


HOLDSWORTH.—On July 20, 1910, at 
“Kalee” Percy Holdsworth, aged 
36 years. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 
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S the terminus of the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway, Nanking-—the 
ancient capital of China—has 

become quite accessible, but in former 


S 


times steamers from Shanghai usually 
landed passengers at any time between 
three and six in the morning at the 
odoriferous Chinese village Hsiakwan, 
which is safely locked outside the city 
walls during the night. Only a few years 
back it knew not European hotels, and 
the hos- 
pitality of friends, the choice of resting 


unless one could count on 
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HUNG WU 
The first Ming Emperor 
accommodation lay between a seat on the 
Bund midst a crowd of native admirers, 
outside the store of Wrung Chong—the 


Photo 


and universal of 


supplier 


compradore 


Nanking—or one inside the premises, 
midst the combined odours of onions, 
sawdust, ham, soap, and Chinese “ chow.” 


Denniston & Sullivan 


MEN 
y from the river 


THE YI-FENG 
The main entrance to the 


Until 1900 there was only one landing 
hulk in Nanking—that belonging to the 
China Merchants’ Co.—and the present 
writer has a vivid recollection of being 
landed one dark morning about 4.30 from 
Ferry boats carried 
the passengers to the shore and during 
the embarkation pandemonium reigned 
supreme. Everybody shouted in the usual 


an I.C.N. steamer. 


and hurled bundles of 
bedding, boxes, etc., indiscriminately at 
one’s head, or feet—anywhere, as long 
This 
method of landing, however, is past history, 
and most of the steamship companies now 


Chinese fashion 


as they were got into the boat. 


have comfortable hulks in Nanking from 
which passengers land from long gangways, 
but facilities offered by a limited express 
or sleeping car on the Shanghai-Nanking 
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Railway render travelling by steamer 
merely a matter of choice, and in any 
case the traveller has no cause for 
complaint on the score of comfort. 

It was Chang Chih-tung who, about 
twelve years ago, during his tenure of office 
as Viceroy in Nanking, first introduced 
foreign innovations by bui'ding the three 
learning 


Western 


large institutions of 


© ultivan 
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THE TURTLE OUTSIDE THE CITY WALL 
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ENTRANCE TO THE VICEROY’S YAMEN 


to be driven in the new carriage along the 
road to the yamén, preferring to go by the 
waterway round the city. However, this 
grand old man was too reasonable to long 
remain insensible to the advantages of this 
macadanized thoroughfare through the city 
compared with the old Chinese road of 
flags and cobble stones, and after his first 
drive in the carriage was so pleased with 


Military, 
and Language Colleges and by 


known as the Naval, 


out of the Maloo— 


the layin; 
a wide road of about eight 
miles in length which stretches 
from I[s,iakwan to the West Gate. 
Great curiosity and excitement 
prevailed amongst the natives 
when the Viceroy was first driven 
along the road in his 
drawn by a pair of ponies. ‘The 


carriage 


former was especially designed, 
and took the form of a modified 
sedan-chair on rubber-tyred 
wheels, and surmounted by the 
huge silver official button. It is 
said that when Viceroy Lui Kung- 
yi succeeded Chang Chih-tungand 
returned to Nanking after these 
innovations were completed, 

was so displeased that he refused 


THE DRUM TOWER 
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the expedience and comfort of the new 
mode of travelling that he gave his mafoos 


handsome ‘‘cumshaws ” 


and never again 
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too circumscribed to allow 
more than one carriage to pass along at 
a time—it is quite common to find officials 


most cases, 


driving through the streets in a brougham 
old method of 
perambulation in sedan chairs. 

N 
of which carry a full complement of interest 


in preference to the 


anking abounds in beauty spots, most 


and antiquity which are accentuated by 
the modern aspect the city has assumed 
during the last few years. 

‘The incongruous of ancient and modern 
combination cannot but strike the observer 
from the offs 
city gates desecrated with glaring posters 
In the streets 


-t, when he sees the grand old 


advertising cigarettes, etc. 
military cadets in smart uniforms copied 
from European patterns, rub shoulders 
with old-fashioned banner-men in turbans 
and yari-coloured garments, and sedan- 
chairs mingle with up-to-date broughams 
and rickshaws, while a weird vehicle—a 
hybrid between a gharrie and an omnibus 


of enterprising 


-shows the existence 
native carriage builders. 

In the midst of this medley of traffic, 
the old Tower stands serene, 
unchanged since the time it was reared by 


Hung Wu—and used by him as a point 


Drum 


any other route 
to Hsiakwan. 
Since this first 


road was made, 


others have 
been widened 
and macada- 


mized till now 
one may drive 
through the 
principal parts 
of the city in a 
carriage, and in 
spite of the 
narrow 1o:ds— 
the proportions 
of which are, in 


THE 


MING 


TOMB 
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of vantage from which to view his soldiers 
meet his foes—and from which a thundering 
drum beat out encouragement to his troops, 
and defiance to his enemies. 
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might attempt to plunder the tomb of ° 
the large amount of treasure commonly 
supposed to have been buried with the 
body of the Emperor. 


It is said that the 


Amongst the 


principal monu- 
ments of 
antiquity the 


Ming Tombs 
stand foremost. 

Approached 
through 
of en- 


an 
avenue 
ormous, grotes- 
que warriors 
and animals 
—shaped from 
huge blocks of 
stone weighing 
about fifty tons 
each—is the 
last resting- 


place of Emperor Hung Wu, the founder 


It is a picturesque 
surrounded by 


of the Ming Dynasty. 
thickly-wooded _ hillock 


red walls, but the exact position 


of 


THE MING TOMB 


Alview showing the four-sided building which contains the Tartle Tablet 


Tai’p’ings made an attempt to find this 
treasure, but without success. 

The road leading from the city to the tomb 
takes one across several bridges and through 
gateways, one 


of which leads 
into a building 
in which may 
be seen a tablet 
eulogising the 


wise adminis- 
tration of Hung 
Wu. Another 


curious tablet, 
rising out of the 
back of a tur- 
tle, is enclosed 
in the centre 


STONE WARRIORS GUARDING THE ROAD TO THE MING TOMB 


the coffin is unknown, as several bogus 
tombs are believed to exist in the 
same mound, having been placed there 
with the idea of misleading robbers who 


of a square 
building with 
an archway in each of its four walls. This 
is within a short distance of the tomb from 
which there runs a roadway guarded by 
stone animals. Folk-lore tells that a huge 
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turtle once saved the boat of Hung Wu by 
presenting its back as a shield against the 
onslaught of the enemy’s fleet, thus 
enabling the crew of Hung Wu’s boat to 


mend their rudder and win the battle. 


The entrance to the grave itself is a 
square stone structure with a tunnel- 
shaped opening leading to the tomb, from 
the top of which a fine view of the 
surrrounding country may be obtained. 


This tunnel 


For this act the turtle was deified by the 
Emperor. One of these quaint turtle 
tablets may also be seen outside the city 


wall close to the Yi-féng-mén. 


is often spoken 
of as the ‘Echo 
Tunnel,’ on 
account of its 
propensity for 
echoing sound. 

Standing in 
silent and iso- 
lated dignity at 
the foot of the 
beautiful Pur- 
ple Mountain, 
and guarded 
by its 

senti- 


only 

stoney 
— nels, this tomb 
placidly commands a view of the huge wall 
of Nanking City, which was built by this 
first Ming Emperor, and which measures 
about twenty-one miles in length, while in 
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some places it is wide enough for a couple 
of coaches to pass. The massive wall con- 
fines the ancient city of Nanking, and also 
encloses the old walled Imperial or Tartar 
City, which still exists, although it is now 
little more than a mass of ruins, 

Most of the glories of this old capital 
were destroyed by the Tai’p’ings, and 
amongst other landmarks razed by their 
vandalism, was the famous Porcelain 
Tower, which stood near the site now 


occupied by the Kiangnan Mint. Vast 


Nanking 
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Another spot pregnant with antiquity is 
the Hall, 
relic of the Ming Dynasty, having been 
This is a 


Examination which is also a 
built by the first of the Mings. 
unique structure covering a large area of 
ground and consisting of 25,c0o cells not 
much larger than a sedan-chair ; each cell 
being designed to hold one student with a 
desk and bench. 

Until 1904, Triennial Examinations for 
hu held 
in this building, and students numbering 


the second degree ren—were 


WALLS AND GATEWAY OF THE OLD IMPERIAL CITY 


areas were devastated by the rebels during 
the Tai’p'ing Rebellion, and at the present 
time one may walk or ride for miles within 
the city walls through beautiful woodlands 
and rustic scenery without meeting a 
native, and scattered farmsteads peacefully 
nestling amongst feathery bamboo groves 
and orchards of mulberry trees, give no 
hint of the busy narrow streets which 
comprise the commercial district and the 


pulsing heart of the city. 


about 20,o0oo—from the provinces of 
Anhui and Kiangsu—assembled at Nan 
king at these times. ‘Ihe examination was 
an extremely tedious and trying function 
lasting over a week. It was divided into 
three periods of two nights and a day, 
with an intermission of a day and night 
after each sitting, for rest. As the students 
were sealed into their cells during their 
working time, it may be surmised that the 


recess was badly needed, and the process 
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of undergoing this examination must have 
been very exhausting. 


Two special examiners—called chief 


and assistant examiner—were sent from 


Peking, and these, with the large staff of 


jik-goh. 
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a picturesque three-roofed Taotist temple 
built on the top of a hill known. as BeA- 
Viewed from this sublime altitude, 
all is peace. Outside the city wall— which 
takes a sharp inward curve at this spot— 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW SHOWING BEH-GII-JOH AND THE TAGIST TEMPLE 


men who accompanied them, took up 
their quarters in special buildings located 
in the very the 
Hall, on the day before the examinations 


opened, and were kept in close 


centre of Examination 


almost at one’s feet, lies the placid lotus 
Jake known as the How Hoo with ‘its 
island temple, and nestling close to the 
foot of Behjrh-goh is the Bell Tower which 


confinement until the result of | 


the examination was published. 


The Governor of Anhui alter- 
nated with the Governor of Kiang- 
su in acting as superintendent 
during the examination, and the 
greatest 


vigilance and secrecy 


were exercised, the papers being 


examined and 


sifted by the 
staff, before reaching the chief 
examiner. 


Photo 


A charming point of vantage 
from which to obtain a beautiful outlook 
—which carries with it a conception of the 


vast area enclosed within the city walls—is 


CHINESE PASSENGERS LANDING AT NANKING 


RJ. 


shelters the famous bell of Nanking. It is 
claimed that this is one of three bells 
which were cast during the reign of Hung 
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Wu in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. 

A quaint legend tells that the artisan 
who cast this bell had three daughters, 
and when he was commanded to cast 


Nanking. There is also a fine sonorous 
bell in the temple of Beh-jth-goh. 

Within the shadow of the latter, a native 
brass band performs almost every day. 
Surely a strange mingling of~ past and 


these bells, and 
was unable to find 
sufficient copper for 
the purpose, the 
daughters were in 
fear of the conse- 
quences to their 
father of the non- 
fulfilment of the 
order, and one after 
the other threw her- 
self into the molten 


lead. In this way | 
the moulds were 
filled and three 


massive bells were 


made. Oneofthese 7" 


is said to be at the bottom of the Yangtse 
Kiang, one was melted by the ‘Tai’p'ings 
after the capture of Nanking and the 
remaining one—which weighs something 
like sixty tons—may still be seen at 


NANKING FROM THE STEAMER RJ, 


present, and a graphic demonstration of 
the modern China of which Nanking is 
a representative illustration. 


A, H. 


PASSENGERS WAITING 
ON THE HULK 
FOR A STEAMER’S 


ARRIVAL 


Photos 


THE GANGWAY FROM 


HULK TO SHORE 


Views on the Waterfront, Nanking 


. a project is on foot for the con- 
struction of a port at Sourabaya . 
(Daily Paper). 

* * * 

OU must not imagine for one moment 
that this is anything to do with 
the proposed port at Sourabaya ; 

because it isn’t! It is not even anything 
to do with Sourabaya itself. 

He was Dutch, not unhandsome, and 
soldierly, spoke German fluently and English 
worse than rottenly; in the former lay 
the undoing of the Germans aboard—and 
the safety of the Britisher. And he was 
bound for Sourabaya where ‘a project is 
on foot for the construction of a port,” and, 
where, possibly, folk will have cause to 
lament his coming. 

From the first I had disliked him; but 
this, I must admit, was mainly accountable 
to our mutual desire for walking exercise, 
and in our assiduous pedestrianism we 
constantly passed and re-passed each other 
in the ship's alley-ways, when, of course, it 
was necessary to stand aside on account of 
Jack of room. And this was what I object- 
ed to, If fellow passengers had been as 
strongly imbued with a passion for walking 
as we two I should have either chucked up 
walking or become reconciled to the state of 
affairs, but as there was only one to disturb 
my peace I looked upon him as an inter- 
loper, a boorish, uncouth monster wholly 
devoid of any sense of the fitness of things. 

A second outstanding characteristic was 
the Dutchman’s talkativeness; he was a 
perfect genius in the art of freezing-on to 
people, and was continuously dropping 
cards which proclaimed him to be a doctor 
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“THE, FLYING DOTCHMAN” 


By J. AntHony MAYHEW 
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of medicine. Of this fact it, as first, seemed 
he was inordinately proud, for he scattered 
the cards broadcast and all day long was 
to be found in all sorts of odd corners 
talking to all sorts of people from Chinese 
firemen who spoke “sausage-German” 
or “pidgin-English” to the skipper himself. 

But I soon decided that his gregarious- 
ness and velubility were not due merely to 
a superabundance of egotism and the 
desire that everybody should know his 
profession. No! there was certainly an 
enigmatic inscrutable quality about the 
gentleman. After a time, also, it became 
quite obvious that he avoided me; and this 
though we had had no sort of disagreement. 

As we came further East and the 
Europeans became fewer and fewer, the 
places of those leaving the ship being 
taken by coloured folk, his freezing-on 
proclivities became more marked and, 
owing to the paucity of whites, his errant 
conversations more prominent. 

It was certainly not my desire to 
associate felony with the garrulous Hol- 
lander, and, though being certain that 
some ulterior motive existed, merely 
decided that before leaving the ship he 
would bombard the weak-minded with 
a patent medicine with which he. was 
anxious to make money. 

As _ it transpired, however, his cosmo- 
politan affability represented nothing 
so laudable! After he had taken his 
unctous leave it became known that he 
had impudently fleeced a number of his 
companions to the extent of some pounds. 
But perhaps he should be extolled for his 
clever plausibility (?) 
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OPERATING ROOM SHOWING NEW SWITCH-BOARD 
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N important alteration has taken place 

A in ‘our telephone service in the 

form of an up-to-date switch-board 

which has been erected in the new building 

of the Shanghai Mutual Telephone Co., 

Ltd., and has been in use. since the 
beginning of May. 


THE POWER ROOM, SHTOWI 
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A Visit lo the New Telephone a 
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as the 
present writer happens to be—this system, 
which is known as the Lamp Calling and 


To an ordinary lay observer. 


Clearing Magneto System, seems appalling 
in its wonderful complications of wire and 
cable yet so simple when the front of the 
switchboard is explained, as to appear 


H-BOARD FOR DYNAMO AND ACCUMLATORS 


FUSE BOARD AND RINGING MACHINES 


Many complaints might have been heard 
after the Telephone Co. moved over to 
the new quarters, but one only needs pay 
a visit of inspection over this wonderful 
and intricate system, to realize the great 
difficulties that have to be dealt with in 
training the operators to work it successfully. 
Once having realized these stupendous 
difficulties, one’s sense of leniency bids 
one have patience. 


almost uncanny—but the mystery with 
which electricity is wrought, is always 
somewhat overpowering. 

The length of wire used in the con 
struction of this Exchange amounts to 
something like 1,400 miles, and the number 
of soldered joints and points of contact 
amounts to some goo,ooc. When one 
considers that all these must be electrically 
and mechanically perfect, one wonders 
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that the service goes on without serious 
hitches. 

Good fortune provided the writer with an 
invitation to view the new premises under 


ERVISORS’ DESK A} 
3H-BOARD AT BACK 


SWITCH-ROOM SHOWI 
OF MAIN 


the escort of the genial engineer-in-chief, 
who first showed the generating room 
where there are two motor generators, 
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switch and fuse boards used for supplying 
current for ringing subscribers’ bells, and 
for the telephone and lamp signals on the 
switch-board. At the end of the switch 
board there is a wonderful device 
for enabling the operators to 
discover where any fault lies in 
a line. On the floor above is 
the distributing room and the 
amazing collection of wires and 
cables makes one marvel at their 
wonderful distribution and order- 
liness, for it is here that each 
line is distributed to its position 
on the switch-board in the room 
above. The  switch-board is 
equipped for 5,600 subscribers 
and consists of seventeen sec- 


PORTION 


tions. It has an ultimate capacity 
in the framework for 10,000 lines so that 
additions may be made according to 
demand without disturbing the service. 


APPARATUS ROOM SHOWING INTERMEDIATE 
WORK EVENLY AMONGST THE OPERAT( 
UNDERGROUND OUTSIDE LIN 


DISTRIBUTION FRAME (FOR DISTRIBUTING THE 
YRS) AND MAIN FRAME WHICH CONTAINS 
ES AND LIGHTNING PROTECTORS 
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One of the principal improvements in 
this néw switchboard is the use of lamps 
instead of indicator drops, which had to 
be replaced by hand on subscribers ringing 
up. They are very small and covered 
with an opal glass cap, and one is placed 
immediately under each subscriber’s local 
jack. These give a decided signal which 
cannot be easily overlooked, but an extra 
check is made by the signal lamp lighting 
another larger and conspicuously placed 
lamp, which is called the pilot lamp because 
itattracts the attention of the superintendent 
should a call remain unanswered. 
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completes the connection when advised 
of the number wanted, by inserting a 
second plug into the multiple jack of 
the line wanted, the two plugs being 
joined by a pair of flexible cords containing 
conductors which are connected to the 
metallic parts of the plugs. When the 


subscriber rings off, a lamp known as the 
supervisory signal glows, but as soon as 
the plugs are withdrawn from the jacks, 
this lamp is automatically extinguished. 

It all seems very simple until one thinks 
of the complication of wires behind, and 
amount of experiment, 


the wonderful 


APPARATUS ROOM SHOWING TESTING TABLE AND LINE SIGNALLING RELAY RACK 


When a telephone rings up the ceritral 
office, the lamp which is immediately 
under that particular switch, glows and 
the operator is thereby enabled to plug 
straight into that (technically 
known as a jack) and answer without 
The 
act of plugging into the jack automatically 
extinguishes the lamp, and the operator 


switch 


having. to ascertain the number. 


brain and labour that has been expended 
to bring about its perfection. 

With the.object of obviating cross talk— 
which often happens during damp weather 
on account of low  insulation—enamel 
insulation has been adopted on all the 
wires used in this’ work. ‘This is a special 
feature of the Shanghai Exchange, and has 
never been attempted by any ‘lelephone 
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may justly pride itself on its pioneer 


Exchange in Europe or the States, but 
and thoroughly — up-to-date 


the present results give every indication enterprise 
of it turning out a success, Shanghai telephone system. 


A SECTION OF THE NEW SWITCHBOARD, COMPRISING THE FULL NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS’ 


“JACKS,” ARRANGED SO THAT AN OPERATOR CAN CONNECT WITH ANY 


NUMBER WITHOUT MOVING OUT OF HIS PLACE 


SUNDERED 


Thou sleepest sound, and I 
A-near thee lie, 
Yet worlds apart : 
Thou, in the light of dreams ; 
I, where the midnight seems— 
An ashen sea— 
From this my world and that wherein thof art 


To blot out all but me. 


ERARD sat under the big, old, 


queer, crooked apple-tree, and 

knit his brows and wondered 
about the mysterious man and how he 
ever came to be so queer. 

Miss Temple was in love with him— 
that he knew right well—for Gerard was 
‘deeply versed as to love in spite of his 
very tender years, and was especially 
versed as to the love that may. lie between 
the man-heart and the woman-heart. 

He owed this knowledge to his father, 
who had taught him what God’s best gift 
is, through the medium of a passionate 
tenderness that had sought for eight long 
years to give forth a father’s wise strength 
and a mother’s brooding gentleness—both 
all alone by himself, 

But the love of which his father had 
taught was surely quite another sort from 
that in which the mystérious man and 
Miss Temple were intetested, and the 
difference puzzled the small boy, for his 

father was everything to him, and, being 
everything to him, had never ceased to 
impress upon him that all the closeness 
and sweetness of their affectionate union 

was only a presage—a promise—of another 

union to be his later on when he should 
have become a man, and if he should 
have become a good and worthy one 

Gerard, sitting on his father’s knee, his 
head against his father’s bosom, his fingers 
clasped about the locket that hung from his 
father’s watch-chain, had learned and 
listened almost every night of his life to 
such teaching. How he must play and 
grow up big and strong, that he might be 
able to work for her—his future wife, 
How he must study hard, so as to some 


day know enough to earn her living. 
How he must protect the weak and help 
the unfortunate, so as to be fit to protect 
and help her. How he must use every 
day, hour, minute, of his life to the very 
best advantage, so as to be able to feel 
that he had done his utmost to deserve 
her. 

For a large man, with a heavy moustache 
and deeply sunken grey eyes, his father 
had a very lovely way of telling all this; 
and often and often Gerard, putting his 
face up for the final kiss before he went to 
bed, found himself wondering why, when 
love was so beautiful a gift, there was not 
more of it for them—papa and himself. 

It seemed to him that, if it had come 
once because his father deserved it, it 
ought to come again; and he could not 
make out why it had never done so. 
He longed to ask his father the direct 
question, but in spite of their close 
intimacy there was always a sort of sacred 
veiling around this subject ; and the child 
felt that it was a thing to be believed in 
without question. And so he did not 
question—he only believed. 

But he had naturally been quick to 
divine, when Miss Temple talked of the 
man, that “the man” was the man that 
she loved ; and as days passed on and on, 
and she talked more and more of the 
man, he—Gerard—became more and more 
bewildered at the dissimilarity in kinds of 
love. 

He was staying in Chefoo that summer— 
staying with his foster-mother while his 
father made a business trip to Hongkong 
—and Miss Temple was boarding next 
door. Miss ‘Temple was a pretty, pale 
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young lady, and interested herself very 
much in her little neighbour, reading to 
him, and taking him with her to walk at 
first, and then later making an almost 
constant companion of him. They studied 
botany together, and lay on the ground 
and watched ants together, and even 
picked up a very elementary smattering of 
astronomy together during their evening 
strolls, 

It had not taken many days of such 
bonne camaraderie to cause Gerard to pour 
out his little heart at her knee; and 
something in the sweet simplicity of that 
outpouring had led Miss Temple to pour 
out her own in return. But the exchange 


the surprise that love was ever called upon 
to deal with anyone imperfect—except 
one’s own self—felt vaguely upset in all 
his theories, because his father had taught 
him that endless effort was necessary 
if one were to be made worthy of that 
blessing, and had never said a word about 
the possibility of the end being won through 
the efforts of someone else. 

It appeared that Miss Temple’s concep- 
tion of love, being only a means of 
redeeming someone unworthy, was an 
altogether different order of things; and 
Gerard, who was not stupid, felt much 
confused. His father was too far away 
to consult ; and, oddly enough, there was, 


showed plainly that her ideas of love, in regard to Miss Temple’s confidences, 


while of quite as decided a character as 
those of Gerard’s father, were of a strangely 
different quality. Finding her young 
companion to be so astonishingly well 
versed as to the general premises of the 
subject, Miss Temple gave him her own 
conception with great distinctness ; and it 
was this view of hers that so disturbed 
Gerard. 

His father’s theory had been one of 
constant upward striving to be worthy of a 
certain reward ; but Miss Temple’s theory 
was that, if you believed strongly enough 
in aman, the man must be worthy your 
belief without any apparent labour on his 
own part at all. She cited as an example 
of her meaning that if, for instance, you 
were positive that a man could stop 
gambling, he would stop—if you were 
positive enough. If he did not stop 
gambling it was your own fault, because 
you evidently had not been positive enough. 


* * * 


She did not follow out this astonishing 
premise by stating that therefore all the 
evils of the world were altogether the 
fault of humanity’s lack of belief in one 
another; but Gerard receiving this new 
light on love with a primary shock over 


hat same air of the subject being too 
sacred to dispute or question of which 
he had been so often conscious before. 
So he could only glance up into her sweet, 
slightly saddened face, and try to under- 
stand why she, who should have been the 
sort of queen and crown, was instead the 
one to do such apparently very hard work. 
For that it was hard work he could 
not doubt. 

“You see, Gerard,” she said one day, 
“when no one but you believes in a man, 
you have to believe for the whole wide 
world if you are to help him really. You 
have to believe in him night and day, 
sleeping and waking, every single second 
of your life.” Her tone as she spoke was 
very earnest; and one needed not to be 
very old to see and hear that, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, believing by night and 
day, sleeping and waking, through every 
second of her life, had been most hard 
work. 

If Gerard had been much older he might 
have guessed rather sooner than he did, 
at all that ran between her lines from the 
pallor of Miss Temple’s face and the big 
sadness of her eyes. There was a stead- 
fast sorrow in them that would surely have 
led a grown-up to see that she had often 
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been sadly lacking in belief, and that as 
a natural result the poor man had often 
gone back to gambling. This failure on 
her part was plainly stamped on her 
features, and would have wrung the heart 
of any fellow-believer in the ultimate 
triumphant strength of frailty. But no 
grown-up could have denied Geratd’s 
precocious wisdom in suspecting Miss 
Temple of loving—and that most deeply 
—some certain mysterious man. Just as 
Gerard knew that his father’s life centred 
in the past that had left him only a face 
in a locket, so Gerard knew Miss ‘Temple’s 
life centred in the man whom she only 
lived to believe in. 


* * * 


But it was many weeks before he ever 
heard her refer directly to him, and then 
it was Captain Holt who brought up the 
subject. Captain Holt was a second- 
cousin of Miss Temple’s, and came from 
Weihaiwei to see her one day. They 
went out to walk, and took Gerard with 
them; and during the walk Captain 
Holt spoke to his second-cousin of the 
mysterious man. 

“He’s been doing better _ lately, 
Mamie,” he said, with an odd little laugh. 
“Has anyone sent you word of that ?” 

They were standing waiting while 
Gerard picked some jointed grasses to 
carry home; and the boy, happening to 
raise his eyes just then, was startled at the 
sudden gorgeous colour that mantled in 
his friend’s face. She was looking up at 
the captain, and her lips were trembling. 
After a little she said, clasping her hands 
tightly together as she spoke : 

“Tt is the turning—, I’m sure that it is 
the turning.” 

The captain laughed oddly again. He 
was a big, handsome fellow, with brown hair 
and blue eyes, and wide, square shoulders. 
He looked just as a soldier ought to 
look, only Gerard was vaguely distressed 


by a certain subconscious suspicion that 
he was not seriously trying to deserve the 
love that might be coming to Aim some 
day. He watched him earnestly as he 
replied to Miss Temple’s exclamation, 

“You're right, May,” he said (and his 
tone matched his laugh, and jarred on the 
child-listener’s  sensibilities)\—‘you are 
right. He has come to the new leaf, and 
it zy turning. If fact, he’s thinking of 
marriage, for the first time in his life,” 

Gerard saw the colour all sweep out of 
Miss Temple’s face at that ; saw her: droop 
strangely; saw her put out her hand 
against a tree and lean its way. 

“How can he think of marriage?” she 
said presently, in a funny, choked voice. 

‘He can’t live on his pay now; how 
could he make it do for two?” 

Captain Holt took out a cigarette, and, 
lighting it slowly, replied after a little: 

“He can ask his father for a bigger 
allowance.” 

Miss ‘Temple was leaning all her weight 
against the tree now and_ breathing 
quickly ; her face stayed white. After a 
while she said, in a funny, hurried tone : 

“His father will never do that,” and 
then she seemed to forget all about 
Gerard, just hungrily gazing straight upon 
the man before her. The man looked 
strangely indifferent to her gaze, and they 
stood that way for a long time. Then 
finally he took his cigarette from. between 
his lips, and, examining it closely, said : 

“There is a girl who can do anything 
she pleases with his father. If the man 
will give up cards, straighten out, settle 
down, and marry, no price is too big to 
pay for the result. It all lies in that girl’s 
hands.” 

* * * 


Something drew Gerard to come over 
by the tree. Miss Temple’s eyes troubled 
him with a so suddenly poignant trouble 
that he wondered that they did not also 
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trouble Captain Holt. He looked at him, 
but the captain was looking elsewhere, 
in an altogether unconcerned manner. 
Gerard took his friend’s hand into his own, 
and looked anxiously up in her face. She 
pressed his hand a very little, but her 
forehead was wrinkled as if with pain, and 
she said nothing. 

After a while the captain shook the 
ashes from his cigarette, and said : 

“T wonder how the girl will decide?” 

As she still said nothing, he waited a 
while longer, and then said: ‘ Well?” in 
a tone of such imperative question that a 
little, startled thrill ran through her—a 
thrill that Gerard felt plainly in his hand, 
tight clasped in her own. 

“Tt is all in that girl’s hands,” the 
captain repeated presently. “If she cares 
anything about seeing him settled, here is 
her chance.” Then Miss Temple shook 
from head to foot and her lips parted. 

“A woman doesn’t want to marry a 
man who cannot support her,” she said. 
And Gerard looked up in fresh wonder at 
the agony and misery of her tone. 

The captain laughed—his same little, 
odd laugh. 

“But if the man is working, and doing 
his best?” he said, and as he spoke he 
tossed away his cigarette, and, turning, 
folded his arms, and bent his gaze direct 
upon her pallor. 

She looked at him in a helpless sort of 
manner, and put her hand up to her head. 
She seemed to be in pain, so much pain 
that Gerard slipped his arm about her 
waist. 

“Even a woman who loves has pride,” 
she said, in a low tone that was almost 
like a moan. “TI think that she would 
rather wait until——.” 

The captain interrupted her by coming 
quickly nearer. 

“Then”—he said, with almost angry 
vehemence —‘“ then I tell you the man will 


go straight back to his old life and his old 
habits ; and that girl, mind you—that girl 
will be responsible for it all—for it all.” 

Gerard jumped at the sudden sharp cry 
-which Miss Temple gave then. 

“Oh no,” she cried violently, ‘oh, no 
—no—no!” 

“Yes,” said Captain Holt, still standing 
right in front of her and still looking 
intently at her. ‘Yes; she will be respon- 
sible. Let her choose.” 

Then Gerard saw a strange thing, only 
to be accounted for by the fact that the 
captain was Miss Temple’s second-cousin, 
for the young lady, suddenly loosening the 
child’s embrace about her waist, made a 
quick step forward, seized the man’s hand, 
and bore it to her lips. 

“What are you doing?” the captain 
exclaimed quite angrily. 

“IT am praying,” said Miss ‘Temple, 
which was certainly a very curious answer 
under the circumstances. 


* * * 


It was upon the morning after this 
scene that Gerard, having heard Captain 
Holt and Miss Temple arrange for a long 
ride over the hill sat alone under the big, 
old, queer, crooked apple-tree, thinking 
long and seriously upon this new aspect 
of love. He could not but think, and 
ponder, and wonder, and it all puzzled 
him sadly, because it was all so far from 
the ways in which he had been led. One 
of the most puzzling phases was that 
everything had seemed so terrible the 
afternoon before. Try as he might, he 
could not believe that any of the sweet, 
tender charm of which his father had 
always spoken so reverently could possibly 
intermingle with Miss Temple’s terror and 
tears over ‘‘the man.” 

Hers was a new aspect of love; and 
love, seen in her connection, seemed 
almost something to be feared and dreaded, 
never to be longed for, not even though 
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she had so far forgiven Captain Holt his 
part as'to kiss his hand. 

The kissing of the captain’s hand was 
one of the oddest features of the whole 
in Gerard’s eyes. He had not known that 


aman could or would ever allow a woman* 


to kiss his hand. His father had taught 
him to kiss his grandmother’s hand, but 
he had never even imagined that the sex 
of the hand and the lips could under any 
provocation be reversed. 

Well, it was all a great, great mystery ! 

And the final surprise was that while 
he sat there under the apple-tree the 
captain rode up to the next house, and 
Miss Temple, very charming in a white- 
muslin dress and large, black hat, came 
laughing out of the house and rode away 
with him. Her gaiety was bewildering, 
all things considered, and Gerard could not 
understand it, and wished with all his heart 
that his father was at home to clarify the 
murkiness of his mental atmosphere. He 
reflected more or less upon the subject all 
day ; and it was only the coming of night and 
sleep that made him forget it completely. 

The next day the captain went away 
again, and Miss Temple wandered afield 
alone with Gerard as of old. The day 
was beautiful, and the little boy thought 
that his friend had never looked so lovely 
before ; indeed, he really doubted if 
anyone had ever looked so lovely before. 
When she turned her gaze down upon him 
and smiled, the smile seemed to overflow 
his heart with joy, and when she laid her 
hand upon his shoulder an oddly subtle 
magic ran through him. 

“ Gerard,” she said once, “never forget 
this day, for you are living it with the 
happiest girl God ever made.” 

Looking at her, Gerard—young as he 
was—could not doubt her truth. Except 
for the lunch-hour, they spent the whole 
day in the fields and woods. Much of 
the time she sat quiet, and drew him close 
beside ‘her. 


“Dear little boy,” she murmured, ‘all 
that your father has taught you in regard 
to love is true—so true. Try to be worthy 
of the woman who will love you some 
day ; pray to learn to make her as happy 
as I have been made.” 

Gerard felt more bewildered than ever 
now, since she seemed to be swerving 
towards his father’s standpoint after all. 
Tt was plain that the mysterious man had 
suddenly altered, and that everything about 
him was now only a matter for rejoicing. 
Miss Temple, her eyes uplifted to the 
blue heavens, rejoiced, and Gerard, his 
own eyes raised only to the heaven of 
hers, rejoiced with her. And two days 
later the double bliss was yet again 
doubled. There came by the early post 
a letter to the small boy saying that his 
father was to start for Chefoo in three days’ 
time ; and when he carried his good news 
to his friend he found her also deeply 
moved by good news of her own. 

“Gerard,” she said, drawing him towards 
her with the unspeakable tenderness which 
had lately seemed more than ever a part 
of her nature, “do you know what is 
the most wonderful thing in the wide 
world? It is to be able to influence 
people to do what is right. It’s the 
greatest talent that Heaven ever gives, 
A man is wild and wayward, and you 
can draw him back to good; his father 
is angry with him, and you persuade him 
to forgive him.” 

She kissed Gerard, and pressed him 
hard against her bosom, which was rising 
and falling very quickly. Then he took 
a book while she wrote a long, long letter ; 
and when it was finished they walked 
together to the post-office to bring the 
mail. There were no letters for Miss 
Temple, and she seemed very much sur- 
prised. However, she said the letter which 
she was expecting would come the next day. 


* * * 
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The week that followed was a curious 
one for Gerard, because he was in such 
a hurry to see his father that his head 
buzzed all the time, and then, too, Miss 
Temple acted so queerly. She was always 
anxious over the post; and, no matter 
how many letters she received, she never 
seemed satisfied, but to be for ever looking 
for one more. Her happiness soon 
became overlaid with a strange, strained 
expectancy. She worried and alarmed 
Gerard; he kept wanting his father 
worse and worse. His head was dizzy 
and his hands were cold with want- 
ing him. His foster-mother had been 
summoned to her sick daughter, and 
Miss Temple had volunteered to look after 
the little boy. She did have him with her 
all day, and she came over every evening, 
and read him a story and heard his prayers, 
but her eyes stayed big and indistinctly 
fearful; and Gerard could not understand 
at all, and his head buzzed worse than ever. 

The last day that he went out they 
walked down to the post together. He 
was feeling very bad and shaky, and Miss 
Temple must have been terribly pre- 
occupied not to notice that a sick child 
was wavering in his steps beside her. 
There were several letters and a paper; 
and as she received them he laid his hand 
on her arm and said: “I feel so sleepy— 
let’s go home.” She looked down quickly 
into his little, flushed face, and they went 
straight home at once. Once in the house, 
she busied herself rapidly and anxiously; 
not a letter did she open until he had been 
made comfortable in bed. 

“How long have you left badly, dar- 
ling?” she asked then, as she chafed his 
cold hands, “Oh, Gerard, how blind I 
have been! My pain took no account of 
yours.” 

* * * 

As she spoke, great tears welled up in 
her eyes; and he threw off his languor, and 
tried to comfort her. 


“You wouldn't feel so bad if it was the ° 
man,” he said huskily, for his throat was 
as hot as his hands were cold. “ Ze man 
will make you happy—¢ke man doesn’t 
make ¢#e woman cry.” 

She smiled and kissed him tenderly, 
even as her eyes wandered towards her 
unopened letters; and then he dozed off 
almost at once, and he was so tired—and 
so luxuriously well off in bed—that he 
might have slept for ever and ever so long 
if it had not been for a terrible scream 
that woke him with a big start, and made 
the drops of water come out all over his 
face. ‘The scream broke into his ears, 
and pierced his heart with its awful and 
despairing strength, and struggling up in 
bed, he tried to gather his wits together 
and see what had happened, and then he 
saw; and what he saw was Miss ‘lemple 
all in a heap by the window, her fingers 
outspread in her hair, and her eyes looking 
around the room in a way that was worse 
than any nightmare. 

“Oh, God!” she was screaming, “oh, 
God, he is going to marry another woman! 
He used me to reconcile him to his father; 
and now he is going to marry another 
woman !” 

There was something so dreadful in the 
strength of her cry and the hopelessness 
of its echo that it cleared Gerard’s brain 
of everything but his father’s teachings. 
He forgot he was ill, he forgot he was 
little, he forgot all except that she was a 
woman in distress, and that love was an 
ideal and beautiful thing, impossible to 
soil or destroy. 

He stretched out his arms to her. 


“Come to me,” he cried. ‘I'll take 
care of you. It’s all all right. It’s only 
he isn’t ¢ke man. He can’t be ¢#e man. 


The man wouldn’t make you cry. Zhe 
man wouldn’t want to marry anyone else.” 

He stumbled in his speech and felt 
uncertain what words to use, and yet so 


very sure of their truth. Language is 
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complex, but love is simple, so very simple 
that we often forget its simplicity. Also, 
it is a rock to cling to in time of need. 

She came to cling. She stopped 
screaming, rose, approached. the bed, and 
flung herself upon her knees there, then 
threw her arms about his little figure, and 
burst into heartrending sobs. 

And he petted and soothed and 
caressed her, and repeated over and over 
the phrases which had gone deepest of his 
father’s teachings. And finally she was 
quiet, and her head lay beside his on the 
pillow, and he slept while she stared 
upward, exhausted by the blow which had 
fallen upon her. 


* * * 


There followed then 
period of his whole life. A week of 
painfully realistic dreams. Miss Temple 
took care of him, and the doctor was there 
all the time. At night she used to cry 
very softly, but in the daytime she read 
stories aloud, or sang without ever seem- 
ing to get tired. When she sobbed he 
wanted to repeat to her that it was not 
worth her while, because it was of the 
man, but his lips were so dry that he 
could not say one word. This distressed 
him, because, as the hours passed by and 
he recollected more and more, he new 
that it was not the man. The man—the 
right man—would never make her sob or 
scream, or look for letters that never came. 
And, confused and blurred as all life 
appeared to be to him at this juncture, 
still that was clear and distinct. 

One day a very queer thing happened. 
Miss Temple was in the next room, and 
the door was partly open, and a strange 
man was talking to her. 

“Mary,” said the strange voice, “tell 
me the truth, Did he deceive you?” 

“No,” said Miss Temple ; “he told me 
all about it. I thought that you knew, 
too.” 


the strangest 


“Oh, no, you didn’t,” said the voice, 
which was grave and sad. “You knew 
who I was willing to do for and who not.” 

The conversation that followed was 
strange and blurred, and distressed Gerard, 
even if it was only a dream. He wanted 
to reassure whoever the stranger was, and 
tell him too that it was all a case of 
mistaken identity—that it was not ¢4e man. 

The same distress attacked him one 
night when the doctor was laying some 
directions down. Miss Temple seemed to 
object. He heard her say: ‘“ Ah, no, no! 
Do not bid me. Indeed, indeed, it is all 
that keeps my brain from turning. I must 
keep busy; do not empty my hands and 
life just now.” 

Gerard could not go on with the dream, 
and it faded just there; but the next was 
of his foster-mother, who had returned, 
and was begging Miss Temple to take 
some rest. 

“Let me stay,” the young lady pleaded. 
“T shall die if I have nothing to do. 
Pray, pray let me stay!” 

And so she was left sitting at his 
bedside, caressing his little hand, and he 
wanted to say more than ever before: “ Be 
comforted, dear—it was not ¢#e man.” 

And then his father suddenly began to 
mingle in the dreams; and the two dear 
faces were, one or the other, or both 
together, always about him. Weeks passed 
over his head unwitting, and time stretched 
on, and autumn was showering down its 
leaves before his power of speech returned. 

What drama of tragedy, of hope, of 
self-sacrifice, of bitter doubt, had swept 
around the big white bed since he first lay 
down upon it! 

The wonder was that he recovered to 
find all so much as it had been. That is 
the marvel of inanimate life: two people 
part for ever beside a chair; and neither 
ever can forget the words or the chair, 
but the chair goes unchanged. 
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On the day when Gerard first came 
fully back to his reason, the sunlight was 
dancing gaily with the shadows, and the 
autumnal red and gold had all fallen to 
earth, a brilliant brown. 

Miss Temple sat by the window, sewing 
on a bit of white linen, and his father was 
standing at the foot of the bed, looking 
at him. 

“ Papa!” he cried feebly. 

His father had him in his arms almost 
that very instant. 

“Why, God bless him, the boy’s well 
again!” he said, with his own hearty, 
joyous laugh. 

Miss Temple laid aside her work, with 
a smile. 

“Come too,” said Gerard, holding out 
his hand to her. 

She came and sat upon the side of the 
bed. The small boy looked at her and 
from her to his father. He had forgotten 
nothing. 

* * * 


“Papa,” he said hurriedly, hastily, “ you 
must teach her what love is, just as you 
taught me. She doesn’t know ; she’s only 
had the kind that makes her cry. Teach 
her the other kind, papa—the kind you 
know.” 

Miss Temple did not look towards 
Gerard’s father, neither did she blush 
because he was looking at her. She only 
looked at Gerard and smiled. 

‘‘Never mind about me,” she said. “I’m 
quite happy, dear, over you're being well. 
That is enough joy for us all.” 

But Gerard was not satisfied. Those 
better secrets that had been revealed to 
him were now to be hers too. She was 
looking less pale and sad, he thought; 
and he was sure that all her sadness 
might be lifted if she could only learn the 
real, true science of love. 

In the days that followed, when she 
“had gone back next door to—well, not to 


live, but to sleep, he confided all the 
distressing past to his father, and begged 
him to teach her the better way. 

“That man married someone else, you 
see,” he said. ‘Now he wasn’t fhe 
man, or he couldn’t have done it—could 
he?” 

His father shook his head slowly. 

“The man wouldn’t do such a thing 
anyway—would he?” the boy asked. 

Again his father shook his head. 

“You'll teach her all about it—won’t 
you?” said Gerard. “She thinks she 
must believe, and then it will come, and 
that if it don’t come it’s her fault, because 
she didn’t believe enough. And it isn’t 
her fault, is it, papa?” 

“Nothing is her fault,” said the father 
decidedly; ‘‘and it wi come—just 
because she believes.” 

“ The man will come?” asked Gerard 
joyfully. 

“Yes ; the right man.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

It was the next day that the little invalid 
took his first sail. The autumnal sunshine 
through the autumnal haze was very fair 
indeed. Miss Temple went with them. 
Something like sunshine seemed to be 
shining behind the haze that had laid so 
long upon her face. They took a long, 
long sail ; and Gerard slept in his father’s 
arms during all the latter part. When he 
awakened with a smile they both smiled 
at him. 

And the mist in his friend’s eyes seemed 
reflected in his father’s. 

* * * 


When he was strong enough they all 
went back to Shanghai. It was only two 
months until Christmas; and just before 
Christmas Miss Temple went away to 
Japan. She had Gerard to tea with her 
the day before she went, and told him 
that she would be back to wish him a 
merry Christmas. He felt sorry to have 
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her go just then, because his father was 
also absent, and was also to be gone until 
Christmas Day. However, she looked so 
sweet and bright that he would not have 
showed her a clouded face for the world, 
and smiled all he possibly could as he 
kissed her good-bye. 

They both came back on Christmas 
morning—on a beautiful bright Christmas 
morning. And oh, he was so glad to see 
them—each one—both ! 

And their faces ! 

They were most suitable Christmas 


more unaffectedly beaming. Miss Tem- 
ple took the little boy close into her 
arms. 

“Gerard,” said his father then, “Miss 
Temple has found the right man.” 

Gerard lifted his head quickly, and 
opened his mouth in surprise. 

‘* The man?” he asked wonderingly. 

“Yes; the man,” assented his father, 
Miss Temple kissed him again. 

“Yes; the man,” she said also. Her 
tone was very quiet, very sweet, and very 
happy. 


faces indeed. Even Gerard’s was not Gerard understood. 


ti 


DRILL—-FOR BACHELOR AND BENEDICT 


SINGLE 
fall In—Love with some amiable and virtuous young woman, on the first 
opportunity you may have, 
Attention—Pay to her, assiduously and respectfully. 
Right Face—And pop the question like a man, and she'll accept you. 
Quick March—To her parents, and ask their consent. 
Right Turn—With her to the church, and go through the service of holy matrimony, 


Halt—And reflect seriously for a few moments; then determine to devote yourself 
entirely to your wife. 


Right About Face—From the haunts that you frequented when single, and prefer 
your own home. 


Advance Arms—To your young wife when out walking together, and don’t let 
her walk three or four yards behind you. 
Break Of-—Billiard playing, betting, and staying out at night, if you wish to 
have a happy home. 
Marriep 


Fall In—To your wife’s wishes; you'll find that you are a gainer by doing so. 
Attention—To the children pay a little. 

Right Face—VYour business, and follow it with all your energy. 

Quick March—To the call of duty, and never mind the consequences. 


Halt—When your wife points out to you that such and such a course is not 
the proper one. 


Right About Face—When you are invited by a “friend” to take another glass, 
and you know that you have had sufficient. 


” Present Arms—When your wife asks you to push baby’s car for her. 


Break Of-—Attending the club. so much, and keep at home. 
benefited by it physically, morally, and socially. 


You will be 


FROM OTHER PARTS OF CHINA 


A NORTHERN NUN 


KIANGSU WOMEN KIANGSU WOMAN CARRYING A CHILD 
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TRIER hak hk eee se ke ok es oes ce 


A COUNTRY GIRL 


A TYPICAL CHINESE CHILD 
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MANCHU WOMEN 


A SHANTUNG WOMAN 


KIANGSI WOMEN ay 


Andrew's 


N. the morning of | St. 
Ball, Margaret Herbert and Dora 
Emslie, two very dear friends, 

were conversing in the formers home 
in Avenue Road. 
“Clinton,” said Margaret Herbert, with 


a look of supreme contempt. ‘Don’t 
speak of him to me Dora. His very name 
I dislike to hear!” and the girl’s whole 
manner because disturbed. 

“He will be at the ball to night, and 
will renew his attentions,” said the friend, 
in an earnest, yet quiet voice. “ Now for 
all your expressions of dislike, I have 
thought that you were really far from 
indifferent to Mr. Clinton Hughes, and 
affected a repugnance at variance with 
your true feelings.” 

“Dora, you will offend me if you talk 
like that. I tell you he is hateful to me,” 
replied Miss Herbert. 

“Of course, you ought to know your own 
state of mind best,” said Dora Emslie. 
Ifit is really as you say, I must confess 
that my observation has not been accurate. 
As to there being anything in Mr. Hughes 
to inspire a feeling of contempt, or create 
so strong a dislike as you express, I have 
yet to see it. To me he has ever appeared 
in the light of a gentleman.” 


“Then suppose you make yourself 
agreeable to him, Dora,” said Miss 
Herbert. 


“T try to make myself agreeable to 
everyone,” replied the even-minded girl. 
“That is a duty I owe to those with 
whom I associate.” 

“Whether you like them or not ?” 


“Tt doesn’t follow, because I do not 
happen to like a person, that I should 
render myself disagreeable to him.” 

“I never tolerate people I don’t like,” 
said Miss Herbert. 

“We needn’t associate too intimately 
with those who are disagreeable to us,” 
returned her friend, “but when we are 
thrown together in Society, the least we 
can do is to be civil.” 

“You may be able to disguise your 
real feelings, but I cannot. Whatever 
emotion passes over my mind is seen in 
my face, and discovered in my tone of 
voice, all who know me see me as I am.” 

And yet notwithstanding this affirmation, 
Margaret Herbert did not, at all times, 
display her real feelings. And her friend 
Dora Emslie was right in assuming that 
she was by no means indifferent to Mr. 
Hughes. The appearance of dislike was 
assumed as a mask, and the distance and 
reserve she displayed towards him were 
the offspring of a false pride, and self- 
esteem. The truth was, her heart had, 
almost unsought, been won. The manly 
bearing and high qualities of Clinton 
Hughes, had captivated her feelings, and 
awakened love, ere she was conscious that 
her heart was in danger. The moment 
however, he became at all marked in his 
attentions, the whole manner of Margaret 
changed. She was then aware of the 
rashness she had displayed, and her pride 
instantly took the alarm. She wished to 
be sought before she was won. Her lover 
must come like a knight of old, and sue 
on bended knee for her favour, Clinton 
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observed the marked change in her 
manner. Fortunately for his peace of 
mind he was not so seriously in love as to 
be distressed. He believed in frankness, 
honesty, and reciprocal sincerity, and 
turned with disdain from all coquetry 
or affectation. 

The game Miss Herbert had been 
playing had been in progress a short time, 
when Dora Emslie went to spend the day 
with her, occupying the time in prepara- 
tion for the ball to come off that night. 
The two young ladies dressed with much 
care. Margaret looked particularly hand- 
some in a rich silk brocade, which 
imparted to her tall person all the dignity 
she could have desired. Dora, of more 
petite proportions, was wearing a lovely 
gown of painted chiffon, the Scotch thistle, 
being liberally in evidence. On entering 
the already crowded ballroom at the 
Town Hall, Margaret’s eyes wandered in 
search of Mr. Clinton Hughes. It was not 
long before she discovered him ; and his 
eyes rested on her stately figure. 

“Tf she is playing a part, as I more 
than suspect” the young man said to 
himself, ‘her performance will end to- 
night, as far as I am concerned.” With 
this remark, he moved towards the young 
ladies. Dora returned his greeting with 
grand and easy grace; Margaret drew 
herself up coldly, and replied to his 
remarks with brief formality. 

“May I have the pleasure of your 
programme for a moment?” “Thank you” 
replied Margaret, with unbending dignity ; 
“it is already fully engaged.” 

Clinton bowed and turned away. ‘The 
fate of the maiden was sealed. She had 
carried her experiment too far. The young 
man moved across the room, seeking 
Dora Emslie sitting alone, watching with 
varied interest the various costumes, pre- 
senting to the eye a living kaleidoscope. 
“Alone!” he said, pausing before the 
warm-hearted, and even-tempered girl. 


“One cannot be alone here,” she 
replied with a sweet smile irradiating her 
countenance, “what a fairy scene it is!” as 
her eye wandered, “and fell upon the 
brilliant groups around them. 

“ Are you dancing much this evening?” 
asked Clinton. ‘Yes, several times,” 
answed Dora. 

“ Are you engaged forthe next?” —“No.” 

“Then may I have the pleasure?” 

“Yes,” replied the smiling Dora. 

In the Scotch reel just formed were 
Margaret Herbert and her sweet friend 
Dora Emslie. Margaret had a warmer 
colour on her cheeks than usual; she 
assumed all the haughtiness of manner 
possible. Its effect was to make his heart 
cold towards her instead of awakening an 
ardent desire to win a proud and distant 
beauty. 

In vain did Margaret look for the 
young man to press forward at the close 
of the reel. He lingered by the side of 
Miss Emslie, more charmed with her, 
than he had ever been; the disappointed 
and unhappy girl now unbent herself from 
her dignity, and sought to win him to her 
side, but her efforts were unavailing. 

Clinton had felt the sweeter, purer, 
stronger, attractions of one free from all 
artifice ; and when he left her side had no 
wish to pass to one whose coldness had 
repelled him. 

On the next day Dora called on her 
friend and found her very unhappy. As 
to the ball, and the people who attended 
it she was exceedingly captious in her 
remarks, and when Clinton Hughes was 
mentioned, she spoke of him with a sneer. 
Dora hardly knew how to take her. 

A few everings only elapsed before 
Clinton called upon Miss Emslie, and 
from that time visited her constantly. An 
offer of marriage was the final result. 
This offer Dora accepted. The months 
passed during Clinton’s attentions, and 
were passed by Miss Herbert in one long 
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struggle with her feelings. At last Dora 
told her that Clinton had confessed his 
love and she had consented to marry 
him. For some moments after this 
communication was made, Margaret could 
offer no reply. She rallied herself with an 
effort and offered her congratulations. 

“You must be my bridesmaid,” said 
the happy girl a month or two afterwards. 

“Why. not choose some one else?” 
asked Margaret. 

“Because I love you better than any 
friend I have,” replied Dora, putting an 
arm round the neck of Margaret, and 
kissing her. 

“No, no; I cannot—I cannot!” was 
the thought of Margaret while something 
like a shudder went over her. But the 
eyes of her friend did not penetrate the 
sad secret of her heart. 

“Come, dear, say yes. Why do you 
hesitate? I could hardly believe myself 
married if you were not by my side when 
the wedding takes place.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” replied 
Margaret. 

“Perhaps you misunderstood me,” said 
Dora playfully; “I was not speaking of 
my funeral, but of my wedding.” 

This sally gave Margaret time to recover 
herself, and never once, from that time 
until the wedding day arrived did she by 
look or word betray what was in her heart. 

Intense was the struggle, for she loved 
Clinton with a wild intensity, which by 
its hopelessness, was the more fervid. 
But pride and a determined will concealed 
what neither could destroy. Conscious 
of her error, and madly conscious, because 
conviction had come too late, she wrestled 
vigorously, but in vain, with a passion 
that, but for her own folly, would have 
met a free and full return. Dora frequently 
spoke of Clinton’s love, and attentions to 
her, -but did not know how like heavy 
and painful strokes every word she uttered 
fell upon her friend’s heart. 


She saw that Margaret was far from 
being happy, and often tenderly enquired 
the cause, but little dreamed of the real 
nature of her sufferings. 

At last the wedding day dawned for 
Dora Emslie. In the beautifully decorated 
Cathedral, a large company assembled to 
witness the holy rite, that was to be 
performed, and to celebrate the occasion 
with appropriate festivities. The bride 
entered ; indeed one of the loveliest brides 
in the East, her beautiful gown and veil 
falling around in filmy folds added to her 
beauty; her bevy of lovely bridesmaids 
following, Margaret at the head,—but 
imagine her feelings. —On awakening that 
morning, she had wept, and wished she 
could die. As the time approached when 
she must stand beside her friend, and listen 
to vows of perpetual love that she would 
have given all the world, were it in her 
possession to hear as her own, she felt that 
she was about to enter upon a trial for 


which her strength would be barely 
adequate. 
But there was no retreat now. The 


ordeal had to be passed through; and 
as she stood up with her friend, before 
the Minister of God, who was to say the 
fitting words, and receive the solemn vows 
required in the marriage covenant. From 
the time: Margaret took her place, she felt 
her power over herself failing. Most 
earnestly did she struggle for calmness and 
self-control, but the very fear that inspired 
this struggle made it ineffectual. When 
the Minister, in a deeply impressive voice, 
said “I pronounce you man and wife,” her 
eyes grew dim, and her limbs trembled 
and failed; she sank forward in a dead 
faint and was kept from falling by the arm 
of the Minister, which was:extended in 
time to save her, During the singing of 
the hymn she fully recovered herself, and 
followed in her place to the vestry for the 
signing of the register. With a heavy heart 
she kissed and offered her felicitations to 
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her dear girl friend. All eyes being centred 
on the lovely bride she was able to leave 
the building in her place, without being 
noticed, as the procession filed out, to the 
strains of the organ. By the time she 
arrived at the reception in Avenue Road, 
she had quite mastered her feelings, and 
went through the duties of chief brides- 
maid satisfactorily. 

Mr, and Mrs. Clinton Hughes departed 
for one year’s travel via America; and great 
was the relief of Margaret, on turning 
from the farewells at the tender to feel she 
was now free to indulge in what regrets 
she felt, without observation or comment. 

* * * 

Some years have passed since that 
happy marriage, and during the time Mr, 
and Mrs. Clinton Hughes have resided in 
Shanghai; two little girls have blessed 
as sweet and 


their union; Mrs. Hughes is 
lovely as ever with the same charming 


manner to all whom she meets; and 
blessed indeed is the husband and the 
home where such an angel of peace and 
love resides. Margaret Herbert is still 
unmarried and has taken up nursing as an 
occupation; she may be often met with by 
the bedside of the sick. ‘The lesson of 
suffering, and patient endurance, she is 
daily called upon to witness, waiting by 
the bed of death, has swept away all that 
was thoughtless and capricious in her 
character, leaving her a thoughtful and 
serious woman, — She is still a warm friend 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, and is much 
loved by the two little sprites, one of 
whom is her God-daughter, and bears the 
name of Margaret. At times she thinks 
of the past and of the fierce fire which 
raged in her heart. It burnt itself out but 
the desolate hearth has remained cold and 
dark ever since. 


FLORENCE ELLA PATERSSON. 
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WISDOM 


Love does to women what the sun does to flowers: it colours them, embellishes 
them, makes them look radiant and beautiful; but when it is too ardent it consumes 


and withers them. 
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A RECENT FIRE IN FOOCHOW ROAD 
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NE hears various opinions 
regarding the joys and 
vic 


wns ' 
ssitudes of the 


journey to’ Kuling, but however 
it may be, the popularity of 
Kuling as a summer resort never 
seems to wane. Every year 
improvements are taking place 
both on the estate and in the 
means of transit. Of the latter 
the new road across the plain 
may be counted the most im- 
portant and modern, but from 


all accounts its 
benefits are not 
altogether un- 
mixed. A wide 
road traversed 
by horses and 
carriages sounds 
the acme of 
comfortable 
travelling, but 
certain corres- 
pondence_pub- 
lished in a 
morning — con- 
temporary leads 


LOOKING 


“A CLOUDY DAY 


one to believe there is still much 
left to be desired in respect to 
going up from Kiukiang or down 
from Kuling, and a great many. 
have adhered to the old method 
of travelling across the plain in 
chairs, which mode. may be 
slower but is apparently more 
certain than the newer method. 
A mountain railway has been 
mooted, but for various reasons 


UP THE VALLEY TOWARDS THE GAP 
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this suggestion remains in the embryo stage. 
Given an easy and well-managed means 
of transit, Kuling will reign queen of 


mountain resorts for China. 


necessary if Kuling is to become a place 
of beauty. At present saplings are 
allowed to grow far too thickly on most 
lots, the coarser growing trees stunting 


ANOTHER VIEW OF KULING 


Report of Kuling Landrenters’ 


Meeting 

On August r2th the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Kuling Land- 
renters was called by the Rev. C. G. 
Sparham, Chairman of the Council, 
when the annual report, (from which 
the following extracts are taken), was 
read :— 

The Council has seriously tackled 
the coolie problem—that Kuling 
“hardy perennial.” Its attempts to se- 
cure private contracts were ineffectual : 
and finally a solution seemed possible 
through the good offices of H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Kiukiang, and the Chinese 
Authorities. While the results obtain- 
able have been by no means ideal, it 
becomes increasingly apparent to 
those who have looked for solutions 
in many quarters that the transport 
question is only capable of solution 
by handing over the coolie control 
to a company or companies, through 
the Chinese Authorities. Progress 
has been made in the planting of 
trees ; but systematic arboriculture is 


the growth of 
or even killing 
the better and 
more beautiful. 
Through the 
kindness of R. 
E. Hemmings, 
Esq., the estate 
has secured 
seeds of several 
Australian 
gums, and an 
attemptis being 
—————— made to’ na- 
turalize these. 
Improvements.—Owing to the manager's 
absence on furlough, only one new road 


ANOTHER VIEW ON THE HILLSIDE 
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was made, the making of those as in last 
year’s budget being carried forward to this 
ensuing year. The removal of the awkward 
and dangerous flight of steps in Central 
Avenue has been effected, greatly to the 
improvement of that road. 


THE NW CHURCH 


Talingssu Valley.—In accordance with 
the instructions received from the Land- 
renters, the Council has taken up the 
option on this, the last, part of the New 
Extension. A loan of $20,000 was floated, 
and a generous response on the part of the 
Kuling frierids enabled the Council to make 
the necessary payment to the Chinese 
Authorities before the 
(Chinese) year. By consent, the survey 
was postponed until the manag 
Of the 100 lots in this part of the estate, 
thirty-three have been applied for, and 


four set apart for estate purposes, 


close of last 


’s return. 


The Children's Bathing Pool—Work 
on this is being carried out in accordance 
with the Landrenters’ instructions 

Waterworks.—'The Council is fully 
alive to the necessity of providing an 
adequate supply of uncontaminated water. 
The difficulties in the way of securing 
this supply are merely financial, and the 
Council should be authorized to give its 
immediate attention to this work. On 
reference to the Budget it will be seen 
that a sum of $450 has been set aside to 
form a nucleus of a fund to finance such a 
scheme. 

Godown.—TVhe contract for the erection 
of the much-needed godown is let. 


ON THE ROAD TO KULING 


Com missions.—The commissions where 
services are required are: 


the manager 
housebuilding 5 per cent; repairs under 
$50, 10 per cent, over $50, 5 per cent; 
sales 2 per cent, renting 3 per cent. 
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General.—(a) Census. 
6, 1910. 
Adults 
Between 7 and 16 years 
Under 7 years 
Visitors (left estate before census was 


Taken’ August 


TAKEN) \Wete sp decree sncesee<cnnncuense 168 

Total for 1909.. 1,382 1,384 

Chinese on estaté...... 0.000006 ceteae 1,004 

Twelve nationalities were represented :— 
British ...... Russian ...22 
American Finnish...... 17 
Swedish... Norwegian 15 
German... Danish ...... 4 
Japanese .. DWisstes oo ceee 

Brench 2.5.5.5 Belgian 1-1,216 

1909 1910 

days. days. 

(6) Weather Statistics : 3 

June: Bright sunshine ... 7 II 

Heavy rain .. 8 7 

Showery . 9 6 

Changeable... .. 6 6 

July: Bright sunshine 22 16 

Heavy rain I 5 

Showery eo 5 

Changeable...... . ... 2 5 
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A VIEW ON THE WAY UP THE HILL 


The Council desires to express 
to the manager its appreciation 
of his work in this connection, 
as also to the office staff for 
the way in which the estate 
has been administered during 
the past year. 


MOUNTAIN CHAIR BEARERS 


Temperature :— June July 
Mean Max. 72.27 76.14 
Mean Min. 62.19 66.17 


On May 13th the Executive 
Committee had the pleasure 


of welcoming the manager 
on his return. Mr. Berkin 
had curtailed his furlough 
in order that the survey 


of Talingssu Valley might be 


er Se 
obesity 


made at the appointed time, 


BAGGAGE ON THE WAY TO KULING 


Cales of the Far East 


By H. F. LAWSON 
Author of “Chubblock Holes,” etc. 


: 
DED ELE LELCPD 


“Rubber Parasites” 


OOD-BYE, Mr. van Wyck, I 
am much obliged to you for 


~ 


66 
HG 
yee 
putting the matter before me, 


but I am afraid I cannot entertain it.” 

So saying, I rose and conducted my 
visitor to the door. 

I was managing the Singapore branch 
of the firm of Gray & Somerville, 
of London and Singapore, Far Eastern 
Merchants, and had just concluded an 
interview with the above gentleman, who 
had called, he said, on the recommendation 
of Messrs. John Dale & Co., of Soerabaia, 
with a rubber proposition. The estate 
was situated near Buitenzorg, Java, and 
from the particulars he submitted, it 
seemed quite a good thing, but I was not 
prepared at that moment to go in for it. 

He stated that he believed it was before 
my London office, but I had heard nothing 
from them about it. 

Shortly after he had gone, a cablegram 
was placed on my desk, which turned out 
to be from Headquarters, 
“Offered van Wyck’s Rubber 
Buitenzorg, Java, for £50,000. 
and cable opinion.” 

Pity this had not come earlier. Howeyer, 
I telephoned to Raffles Hotel, and finding 
that Mr, van Wyck was in, went round. 

We sat down at one of the small tables 
and ordered coffee, and after the ‘boy ” 
had disappeared I opened the subject. 

“Since seeing you, Mr. van Wyck, I 
have’ had a cablegram from my people. 
They instruct me to inspect your estate. 
Perhaps you will let me see the particulars 


reading :— 
Estate, 
Inspect 


you have, and I will take the boat over 
there to-morrow.” “Certainly,” said he, “I 
will also go with you and show you over.” 

I looked at the details and arranged an 
appointment for the morrow with van 
Wyck, and left. 

During our conversation several people 
had entered the smoke room, amongst 
whom I observed a young man lately 
come out, a Mr. Hendricks. 

Next day I went to the steamer with 
our friend van Wyck, and was rather 
surprised to see at the dining table Mr. 
Hendricks. ‘‘I happened to be going over 
to Java” said he, “and Mr. van Wyck very 
kindly mentioned that if I had occasion 
to go near Buitenzorg he would shew me 
his estate, Entomology is a hobby of 
mine, and I should like to examine in 
their natural haunts the insects which 
cause such destruction to rubber trees.” 

“Ah well, I hope your research will do 
much to advance the progress of science.” 
I responded rather ungraciously, feeling a 
little irritated at seeing him there. 

During the short voyage van Wyck and 
I were generally together. He was very 
enthusiastic over the property, speaking 
in glowing terms of it and giving me all 
kinds of technical details which it is 
needless to set down here. 

He was a Dutchman, easy and enter- 
taining in his manner, and spoke English 
fluently, as is usually the case in Java. 

Ona small steamer one cannot expect 
much isolation, but the abnormal frequency 
with which we found young Hendricks 
in close proximity to us annoyed me 
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considerably. Did we sit down, in a 
few minutes we would find that he was 
occupying a chair close by, smoking his 
cigar and gazing abstractedly at the sea. 

Did we go and stand in some quiet 
corner, sure enough he would quickly be 
planted behind some neighbouring pillar 
or ventilator. 

Once, when van Wyck and I were in my 
cabin I opened the louvre door and was 
surprised to find him leaning with his 
back against the wall. ‘Oh, Mr. Evans” 
he said “Is that you? I thought your 
cabin was on the other side,” and he 
moved away. 

We arrived at length at Batavia, and as 
it was too late that day to go to the estate 
and I had one or two business calls to 
make, I arranged to go on to Dienspoor 
by a later train, stay the night there, and 
drive over the next morning to the estate, 
where van Wyck would receive me and 
shew me round. 

Giving instructions to be wakened at 
6.30 in the morning, I retired, and after 
a sound sleep and a hasty breakfast called 
for a “sado,” a kind of pony cart used in 
that country. 

“ There is’nt one left, Sir” said the boy. 
“Not one left? Why, there were half a 
dozen here.” ‘Yes, but Mr, Hendricks 
went off at 6 o’clock, and engaged them 
all.” “Oh, that looks suspicious. Well, 
get me some other vehicle; I must go to 
Mr. van Wyck’s estate at once.” ‘‘ Sorry, 
Sir, but there is no other vehicle or horse 
in the village. Mr. Hendricks inquired 
about that.” “ What! Thescheming rogue. 
He has stolen a march on me. Have you 
by any chance a cycle? If so, bring it 
out and I will make it worth your while.” 
**T think I can find one, Sir.” 

So in ten minutes I was off, with 
instructions as to the route, and an intense 
desire to have a few words with Hendricks. 

I arrived at the estate and presented 
my card. 


“Why, Sir” said the boy, who could 
only speak Dutch, of which I had a slight 
knowledge. ‘We did not expect you. Mr. 
Hendricks came an hour ago and said 
that you could not come, and Mr, van 
Wyck has taken him round the estate.” 
I was thunder-struck. ‘“Confound him. 
Look here, my boy, there is some trickery 
on foot. Lead me so that we can overtake 
them as quickly as possible.” 

The plantation was a large one and well 
wooded, so that it was two or three hours 
before we came upon van Wyck and 
Hendricks. 

The latter was just folding up a document 
and turned a little pale on seeing me. 

“Why, Mr. Evans” said van Wyck, 
“ How is this? Mr. Hendricks here told 
me you had changed your mind about the 
estate and were not coming.” ‘“ Which 
was a deliberate lie, van Wyck, and I shall 
deal with him by-and-by. And now, if 
he has collected sufficient data for his 
scientific investigation into the domestic 
life of rubber parasites, we can dispense 
with his company and proceed with our 
business.” ‘‘ —er—am sorry, Mr. Evans, 
but as I understood that you had retired 
from the affair I have just arranged terms 
with Mr. Hendricks and the matter is 
settled.” 

I turned to Hendricks. ‘‘ What! you 
infernal scoundrel, you try to steal this 
business by dishonourable treachery ?” 

Van Wyck intervened. ‘There has 
evidently been some error. No doubt 
Mr. Hendricks will under the circumstances 
waive the arrangement and we can re-open 
negotiations.” ‘I shall do nothing of the 
kind,” replied he. ‘‘I hold your agreement,” 
pointing to the document. ‘“ Which you 
obtained by fraud,” I put in, “and there- 
fore it is untenable.” “I myself think 
otherwise,” he said “and I shall insist on 
its completion.” ‘And you consider that 
fair?” “ All’s fair in business.” he responded 
with a triumphant smile, “At all events, I 
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have the bond, the estate is mine, and 
the ‘deposit will be paid at our Singapore 
office the day after to-morrow.” 

Further arguments and threats proved 
useless, and he departed leaving us 
non-plussed. Although we discussed the 
matter from all standpoints we could find 
no way out of the agreement, and I was 
forced to leave crestfallen and_ bitterly 
disappointed, for the estate was unques- 
tionably a fine one and well worth the 
price asked in London. At Batavia I 
cabled home:—‘Van Wyck’s estate 
satisfactory but already sold,” and crossed 
back to Singapore. 

During the next few days I was 
subjected to much chaff at the Club ; that 
ruffian Hendricks did not scruple to boast 
how he had worsted me, although he met 
with considerable criticism and some 
pretty straight talk regarding honour in 
business dealings. 

However, the deposit was duly paid to 
van Wyck, and the incident, so far as I 
was concerned, closed. 

On going to the office next morning I 
found a cablegram, and within half an 
hour was on board the Rumphius for 
Batavia. 

There was quite a boom in London for 
rubber estates. 

Hendricks was also a passenger, lording 
it in a most offensive manner and telling 
everyone he was going over to take 
possession of an estate he had bought. 

Owners of rubber plantations do not 
lack friends; champagne ran freely, and 
as Hendricks did not stint himself I had 
no difficulty in reaching van Wyck’s place 
first. 

He was not at home; in fact, a letter 
from him from Singapore stated that he 
had gone on a long journey. I had a 
conversation with Ploos, the foreman, and 
whilst we were talking Hendricks drove up. 

He swore at the driver and swaggered 
up the steps. 


“Here, Ploos” he shouted to the fore- 
man, “this estate’s mine now and I’m 
your new master, so you'll jolly well have 
to buck up or you'll get the sack, d’ye 
hear?” ‘Then he noticed me. ‘What 
the deuce are you doing here? Clear out 
at once, or I'll set the dogs on to you.” 

“Softly, Mr. Hendricks” I responded, 
“Perhaps you would like to see this cable 
to me from my people.” 

Snatching it, he read “Cannot under- 
stand your cable. Have to-day bought 
estate from van Wyck in London.” 

“You appear rather mystified, my dear 
friend Hendricks, so I will elucidate the 
matter. The former owner of this estate, 
Mr. Janssen van Wyck, is in London, 
where he went to sell the plantation, and 
as you see, my people have bought it from 
him. The man whom we both saw here, 
and to whom you have charitably given 
$10,000 as a deposit, is a brother, who 
acted as manager, without any power at all 
to sell, and who is now probably on his 
way to Australia or perhaps Borneo.” 

Hendricks staggered and gasped. “I 
don’t believe you, it is a d hoax.” 

‘“‘Fie, fie, Mr. Hendricks ; I can conceive 
that the circumstances are trying, and I 
anticipated some little warmth on your 
part, but such language is scarcely be- 
coming to an entomological savant.” 

Here Ploos handed him a cablegram 
from Janssen yan Wyck authorizing him to 
give up possession of everything to me. 

“Really, Mr. Hendricks” I said, “I can 
sympathize with you in the unfortunate 
position in which you are placed. But 
you will doubtless find elsewhere some 
estate where you can uninterruptedly 
pursue your praiseworthy study of the 
rubber parasite; of which, if you will 
pardon my saying so, you yourself appear 
to me to be a remarkably fine specimen. 

“ And now, I am ashamed to say that I 
cannot even ask you to dine with me, for 
I find that there is: no champagne in the 
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house, and the knowledge that you were 
undergoing this privation would, I fear, 
render me somewhat dis¢rai¢# and unenter- 
taining. Yes, I think 
much better at 


would fare 
Hotel, 
which is only twelve miles or so away. 


you 
the Dienspoor 
“ By-the-way, how unfortunate it is that 
you dismissed your carriage. I would 
have been delighted to have offered you 
mine, but I grieve to say that the pony is 
rather restive, and I should never forgive 
myself if anything happened to you. 
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“Besides, the road is fairly easy 
excepting for the last nine miles, which I 
must admit is uphill; but, you know, 
physicians agree that a nice short walk 
before dinner is very beneficial to the 
health. 

“T deplore the necessity of tearing 
myself away from you just when we were 
getting so chummy. Adieu, adieu; and— 
I say—you might let the fellows at the 
club have all news.” 


NS 


Laziness grows 


upon people ; it begins in cobwebs, and ends in chains. 


TWO TEAMS OF CHINESE CRICKETERS CONSISTING OF THE BOYS OF THE SHANGHAI CRICKET 


CLUB AND A TEAM OF SOOCHOW-BOKN CHINESE. 


—_— 


WINE AND 


A Tall American Story 


THaT a crow can learn to talk good 
English is a fact vouched for by an 
American paper. The crow in question is 
the property of the son of a carpenter of 
Cameron, Mo. One grey-haired woman 
relates that she was leaving home on a 
certain afternoon when she heard a cry of 
“Grandma! grandma!” She looked every- 
where, thinking that her little grandson had 
come, but presently saw the crow peeping 
mischievously from the house-top. When 
the writer went to see the crow it called 
members of the family “Pa,” “Ma,” 
“Nora,” and “Homer.” ‘The bird’s in- 
terrogative “ What for?” was interposed in 
various parts of the conversation with most 
laughable results. It called the chickens 
to their food, clucked like a hen, and 
mewed like a kitten. It was said that the 
bird enjoyed a dog fight above all else, 
encouraged it in the beginning by shouting 
“Hi-hi-hi!” and adding fuel by spirited 
ejaculations of “Sick-em!” and “Lick-em!” 
The crow plays with the children, but 
fights if they disturb it. It is neat in its 
habits, taking a bath frequently, and using 
as a tub any vessel which happens to 
contain enough water, having been known 
thus to honour a frying pan on one 
occasion. 

= 
Pat's Humour 

IN spite of his reputation for taciturnity, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller is said to dearly 
love a joke, and he has been telling of an 
amusing conversation he once heard 
between two’ Irish working-men who were 
discussing him and his wealth, quite un- 
conscious that the object of their talk was 
within earshot. “Do you know, Pat,” 
asked one, “that that Rockefeller chap is 
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the richest man in the world?” “No, you 
don’t say so?” replied Pat, “It’s the 
thruth, me bhoy, and ivery time that clock 
ticks off a minute Mr. Rockefeller is one 
thousand dollars richer.” “Be jabers!” 
exclaimed Pat, in great excitement, “git 
me an axe, Mike, and I’ll smash that clock 
directly |” 
> 


Query ! 

Ar the recent launching of a battleship 
in Philadelphia, the former Secretary of 
the Navy told an amusing yarn about a 
sailor, “I used to know,” he said, “in 
my boyhood in Maine a sailor of a religious 
cast of mind. The sailor and a magistrate 
once took me fishing. I had poor luck, 
and so had the sailor, but the magistrate’s 
luck was very poor. He didn’t get a 
nibble. During the time I hauled in eight 
fish and the sailor seventeen, but the 
magistrate’s cork never so much as bobbed. 
He sat on the bank, with nothing to say, 
smoking moodily. 

“Suddenly he hooked a five-pounder at 
least. Just as he was about to land it his 
line broke, and it got away. He dashed 
down his pipe, and for several minute he 
swore dreadfully. ‘The sailor took him to 
task. 

““You ought to be ashamed,’ he said, 
‘magistrate like you. One that’s supposed 
to set an example, cursing and swearing 
like a street rowdy—before this here boy, 
too. You, a magistrate!’ 

“*Qh, it ain’t as a magistrate that I’m 
swearing. It’s as a fishermen,’ says the 
other. 

“That's all right about that now,’ said 
the sailor, ‘but in the hereafter, when the 
devil takes the fisherman, what will become 
of the magistrate ?’” 
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The Dirthy Thafe ! 


Tue captain of an Atlantic liner tells 
the story of a friend of his, who, having 
two of his crew fall suddenly ill just as he 
was leaving port, engaged a Scotchman, 
who sought a job, without inquiring much 
into his character. A rather dirty-looking 
Irishman also applied, but he was question- 
ed closely. The two men were at logger- 
heads all the time they were at sea. One 
day during a storm the Scot, who was 
swabbing the deck, was washed into the sea 
with his bucket. Pat at once descended 
to the captain’s cabin. ‘‘I want to spake 
to ye, private, cap’n,” he exclaimed. 
“Well, well, go on!” “Well, ye know 
that Scotchman ye shipped widout a 
character?” ‘Yes, what about him?” 
“T’ve just come to tell yer hanour that the 
dirthy thafe has gone an’ taken wan av yer 
new buckets with him.” 


= 
“That's Nothin’” 


Tue disposition of Americans to ex- 
aggerate is prominent in what is known as 
American humour. ‘The story associated 
with “picket-firing,” during the Civil War, 
brings out this feature of national character. 
One day there was a truce between the 
two hostile picket lines. ‘Ho, Yank!” 
called out a Mississippian, who had just 
been posted. ‘Can you fellows shoot?” 
“Wal, Johnny, I guess we can, some. 
Can you?” ‘Shoot !” shouted back the 
Confederate. ‘Why, down in Mississip 
we knock a humble-bee off a thistle-blow 
at three hundred yards!” ‘Oh, that’s 
nothin’ to the way we shoot up in Var- 
mount! I belong to a company up ther’ 
of a hundred men, and every week we used 
to go out to practice. The cap’n would 
draw us up in single file, and set a cider- 
barrel rollin’ down hill. Each man took 
a shot at the bung-hole as it turned up. 
The barrel was then examined, and if 
there was a shot found that didn’t go into 
the bung hole the man that fired it was 
expelled. I belonged to the company ten 
years, and there ain’t been nobody expelled 


yet.” The exaggeration is sometimes so 
pronounced as to eclipse the humour. A 
Californian, hearing a Brazilian tell of the 
wonderful fireflies of his country, so large 
and luminous that ladies wore them on 
their headgear enclosed in gauze, replied, 
“That’s nothin’. Why, in Californy the 
fireflies are so large that they use them to 
cook by. They set the kettles on their 
hinder legs, which are bent for the purpose 
like pot-hooks, and their bodies give out 
heat enough to boil potatoes.” 
= 


A Fire Caused by Sea-waves 

In spite of apparent impossibility, such 
a thing actually happened some few years 
ago on the western coast of Ireland. The 
rocks along this coast, which the huge 
Atlantic rollers have for centuries been 
slowly breaking down and piercing with 
great caverns, contain in their depths 
masses of iron pyrites and alum. At one 
part of the coast the water penetrated to 
these, and a rapid oxidization took place, 
which produced a heat fierce enough to 
set the whole cliff on fire. For weeks the 
rocks burnt like a regular volcano, and 
great clouds of smoke and vapour rose 
high in the air. When at last the fire 
died out, great masses of lava and clay 
burnt to brick were found in every direction. 

= 


An Heirloom in the Family 

Tue person who is inclined to boast of 
his valuable possessions is likely to have 
the laugh upon him on occasions. A 
wealthy man was once proudly exhibiting 
to some acquaintances a table which he 
had bought, and which he said was five 
hundred years old. 

“That is nothing,” said one of the com- 
pany. ‘‘I have in my possession a table 
which is more than three thousand yearsold.” 

“Three thousand years old!” said his 


host. ‘That is impossible! Where was 
it made?” 

“Probably in India.” 

“Tn India! What kind ofa table is it?” 


“The multiplication table!” 
P' 


The King Who Was Never in Time 


KK Shilly-Shally, of Putitoff Land, 
to was in a very bad temper indeed. 

He had left it so late before he 
would change into his scarlet robes of 
State that now he hadn’t a minute to spare; 
in fact, it was already long past the time 
when he ought to have been down in 
the Council Chamber. 

And, of course, because he was so late, 
everything went wrong, His Lord High 
Valet-in-Waiting had got out the wrong 
gold chain ; the Court Barber had been so 
nervous and flurried that he had cut the 
King while shaving him; and now, to 
finish up with, his Majesty could nor get 
his gold stud to go into his collar! He 
wouldn’t let his Valet-in-Waiting try, but 
nearly choked himself in his frantic efforts 
to get it in himself. 

So altogether it was not the most 
fortunate moment that the Lord High 
Usher-in-Chief could have chosen for 
bursting into the room and excitedly crying. 

““P-please, your Majesty, it’s long past 
the hour you at 

“Go away!” roared the King, who was 
so exasperated at this interruption that he 
excitedly flung out his hands to warn the 
intruder not to come nearer. The poor 
man was dreadfully scared, and backed 
hurriedly towards the door, while the King 
stammered and stuttered and spluttered 
with rage, for he’d lost his stud. 

Then a great stud-hunt began. The 
King, the Lord High Valet-in-Waiting, all 
the Under Valets, and the Lord High 
Usher-in-Chief went down on their hands 
and knees, and groped about for the 
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missing stud. While they were all busy, a 
great clock in the Palace ‘Tower boomed 
out —— ONE—TWO—THRKE— FOUR—FIVE: 
SIX—SEVEN—KIGHT!! And the King ought 
to have been in the Council Chamber 
at seven !! 


No one dared to say a word. And 
presently another clock began onk—1wo 
—and then another and another! All over 
the Palace the clocks struck eight!! In the 
middle of the chiming, the King suddenly 
sat up on the floor, and, glowering round 
at the other stud-hunters, roared : 

“In the name of all that’s wonderful, 
how many more clocks have we in this 
Palace?” 

“T th-think that’s all, your M-majesty,” 
stammered a frightened servant. 

“T should think it ¢s all, and more than 
enough too! Here, you!” went on the 
angry King, seizing the nearest man by 
the cost-collar: ‘‘go round the Palace and 
stop every one of those clocks.” 

“B-but— ” 

“Never mind about ‘buts’—Stop ’em, I 
say !—every one of ’em! ~ I’m tired to 
death of hearing the hours chimed. I 
never have a minute’s peace from the time 
I get up till the time I go to bed, because 
of those hateful clocks. It’s always 
‘Please, your Majesty, it’s just struck 
twelve, and you said you’d go and open 
the Town Hall at eleven,’ or ‘It’s half-past 
one by the dining-room clock, and your 
Majesty said you’d lunch at one” I’m 
tired of it all, I tell you. What’s the use 
of being a king if you can’t do things just 
when you like, without being bothered by 
clocks! Anyone found that stud yet?” 
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No; no one had found it, so at last 
another one was fetched, and the King 
went downstairs feeling very much like a 
martyr, though no one but himself could 
possibly have found out why, for it was 
quite his own fault that he was so late. 

He entered the Council Chamber, and 
found the Ministers of State looking 
extremely bored and bad-tempered, for 
they’d already wasted a good hour and a 
half in waiting for the King, who never 
was in time for anything. 

There were lots of things they had to 
ask him, and lots of papers he had to sign, 
and everyone was very busy indeed. 
Presently, however, first one and then 
another began to fidget and look anxiously 
round, but the King was quite too 
interested in a paper he happened to be 
reading to notice them. 

“Tt must be getting late,” whispered 
one. 

“Ves, but I haven't heard the Palace 
clocks strike yet.” 

“No; the last hour 1 heard was eight, 
but swredy it must be long after nine now!” 

“JT should think so; but I never wear a 
watch when I come to the Council 
Meetings, because. I always trust to 
hearing the Palace clocks strike the hours.” 

“Ves; so do I.” i 

But the King went on reading and 
didn’t seem to give a thought to the time. 
And one by one his Ministers’ heads 
began to nod, and the poor men fell fast 
asleep at the Council Table. In a while 
the King looked up and was just going to 
say something when he glanced round and 
saw what had happened. He gazed at the 
nodding heads in surprise for a minute; 
then, realising that he was very sleepy 
himself, he tiptoed from the room and left 
the sleeping Councillors alone. 

“TI wonder what the time is?” he 
muttered to himself; and as he passed 
one of the largest of the Palace clocks he 
looked up, but it pointed to eight! 


‘Why, it must be later than that! Oh, 
ah, yes, I remember! Well, well, I’d really 
much rather zo¢ know what the time is, 
then I can never be late. I’m sick of 
being told I’m late for everything.” 

And he flung himself into bed without 
having the ‘slightest idea of the time. 
‘Fine idea, I call this,” he muttered to 
himself as he dropped off to sleep. 
“Fine! Can never be late again—never 
And then he was 


” 


la-ate—ne-ev-er- 
fast asleep. 
When he woke the next morning he 
hadn’t the slightest idea what the time 
was ; but he knew that the sun was high 
up in the sky, and that he himself was 
very hungry. So he rang his bell violently, 
but no one came. Again and again he 


rang it; and then at last his Valet came 
hurrying into the room. 

“Did you ring, your Majesty ?” 

“Did—I—ring, indeed?” roared the 
King. “I should think I did—about fifty 
times. What’s the time?” 

“Well, your Majesty, the clocks still 
point to eight, but I think it must be later 
than that. You see, your Maj “ 

“Yes, yes, I know. But surely some- 
one has a watch?” 


“No, your Majesty; no one about the 
Palace has ever used a watch, because 
we’ye always relied on the Palace clocks.” 

“Well, help me to dress myself, and 
order my breakfast.” 

“Yes, your Majesty, but I doubt—if— 
if—the Cook is up.” 

“Not up? Why, he’s supposed to be up 
at six.” 

“Yes, your Majesty, I know; but he 
says—er—how is 4e to know when it’s six 
if there isn’t a clock to tell him?” 

“Oh, go and pull him out of bed, then,” 
said the King. “ And at any rate see that 
there’s some breakfast ready for me. I'll 
finish dressing by myself.” 

Well, the King found his breakfast 
waiting for him when he went into his 


ee 
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private sitting-room. And he sat down 
prepared to enjoy it, for he was so 
desperately hungry that he felt sure it 
must be quite eleven or twelve o'clock, 
and nearer lunch-time than breakfast-time. 

But UGH! when he came to taste the 
things, they were all either underdone or 
cooked far too much, but he daren’t say 
anything to the Cook, because he knew he 
couldn’t blame him for not knowing how 
long to keep the things on the fire when 
he hadn’t any idea of the time. 

He was feeling very hungry and cross 
and miserable, when the Queen suddenly 
came into the room. 

‘‘Haven’t you had any breakfast, dear?” 
she asked anxiously, looking round at 
the table. 

“No, my dear, no; b-but it doesn’t 
matter—don’t bother about it,” answered 
the King, trying to look pleasant. The 
Queen looked rather surprised, for she’d 
never in all her life known the King to 
go without a meal before. Still, she was 
bothered about something else, so she 
didn’t insist. He had taken up his letters 
and was busy reading them, so she waited 
a few minutes, then timidly said: 

“Er—will you just listen to me, dear?” 

“Tn a minute,” said the King, frowning 
darkly at the letter he was just then reading. 

“One —two—three—four—five—six—” 
began the Queen. 

“ Wh-what 
her husband in alarm. 


ever’s the matte cried 


“Why, you said wait a minute, and I 
don’t know how long a minute is—oz — 


unless I count it. Sixty seconds make a 
minute—don’t they ?—so I was just 
“Well, interrupted the 
“what was it you wanted to speak to 

me about ?” 


well,” King, 


“Why, it was only to tell you, dear, that 
the private waiting-room leading to your 
dressing-room isgetting filled up with people. 
There’s the hairdresser and the tailor, the 
draper and the bootmaker, and 7 
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“But what on earth are they all there 
together for?” 

“Why, you ordered them to come at 
but 


arrived, you—you weren’t up, and—and 


various times ; when the first one 


each one came at the time you said, and 
has gone on waiting.” 

” said 
the King irritably, “and tell them to come 
at the same time to-morrow.” 


“Oh, send them every one away,’ 


The Queen hurried off to do as his 
Majesty said; but in a little while she 
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returned with a great roll of papers in her 
hand, which she silently handed to the 
King. 
round with astonishment. 


He undid them, and his eyes grew 


“ Why—what—who ” he stuttered. 


“The bills, my love. he hairdresser, 


the tailor, the bootmak 


the draper, and 
all the rest of them, said they wouldn't 
leave the Palace till they’d made out your 
‘little bill.’ ” 
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“Little bills, indeed! Why, they’ve 
charged me for every hour they say they’ve 
waited here, and they make it an enormous 
number! But Zknow they haven't waited 
nearly as long as they say, the rascals! 
They weren’t here more than ” But 
here his Majesty stopped, for how was he 
to prove whether they’d been waiting ten 
minutes or ten hours, when there wasn’t 
a clock in the Palace that was going? He 
gave it up, and with a deep sigh laid the 
“little bills’ down on the table beside 
him. 

“My dear,” he said presently to the 
Queen, “would you mind ringing for my 
Private Secretary? And—er—you won't 
mind, my loye, if I ask you to leave us to 
have a private talk together, will you?” 

“Very well,” said the Queen. And she 
went out just as the King’s Private 
Secretary came in. 

“T say, what’s the time? 
know 2?” asked the King eagerly. 

“Haven't the slightest idea, your Ma- 
jesty.” 

“Well, look here: it must be some 
meal-time, lunch or tea or late dinner, for 
I’m simply famishing !” 

“ Shall T oY 

“Now, you just be a good fellow; slip 
round the Palace, and put all the clocks on 
at seven. See that they strike it, and then 
hurry the Cook up with late dinner—to be 
ready at eight sharp!” 

The Private Secretary went out to do as 
his Majesty had commanded, but he 
couldn’t help smiling to himself when he 
thought of how the King had managed to 
teach Aimse/f such a good lesson. “I 
hope he'll be more punctual in the future 
after this!” he laughed to himself. 

And he was. King Shilly-Shally was 
known far and wide as the most punctual 
of kings. His clocks were always right to 
a second ; and he never—never—never, by 
any chance, kept anyone waiting if he’d 
promised to see them at a certain time ! 
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Where the Shine Came From 

“WeLL, grandma,” said a little boy, 
resting his elbow on the old lady’s stuffed 
chair-arm, “what have you been doing 
here at the window all day by yourself?” 

“ All I could,” answered dear grandma 
cheerily ; “I have read a little, and prayed 
a good deal, and then looked out at the 
people. ‘There’s one little girl, Arthur, 
that I have learnt to watch. She has 
sunny brown hair, her brown eyes have 
the same sunny look in them; and I 
wonder every day what makes her look so 
bright. Ah, here she comes now.” * 

Arthur took his elbows off the stuffed 
arm, and planted them on the window- 
sill. 

“That girl with the brown dress on?” 
he cried. ‘Why, I know that girl. 
That’s Susie Moore, and she has a dread- 
ful hard time, grandma.” 

“Has she?” said grandma. ‘Oh, 
little boy, wouldn’t you give anything to 
know where she gets all that brightness 
from, then?” 

“Tl ask her,” said Arthur promptly, 
and, to grandma’s surprise, he raised the 
window and called : 

“Susie, oh, Susie, come up here a 
minute ; grandma wants to see you!” 

The brown eyes opened wide in surprise, 
but the little maid turned at once and 
came in, 

“Grandma wants to know, Susie Moore,” 
exclaimed the boy, “what makes you look 
so bright all the time?” 

“Why, I have to,” said Susie, ‘You 
see, father’s been ill a long while, and 
mother is tired out with nursing, and 
baby’s cross with her teeth, and if I didn’t 
be bright who would be?” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said dear old grand- 
ma, putting her arms around this little 
streak of sunshine. ‘‘ Shine on, little sun; 
there couldn’t be a better reason for 
shining than because it is dark at 
home.” 


—e en 
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The Undecided Travellers 


“The world is wide,” exclaimed the Goose, 
“T think I’d like to travel.” 

“ And so should I,” the Ass replied, 
“T’m tired of loads of gravel.” 


“Where shall we go?” inquired Miss 
Goose ; 
“Myself I fancy China.” 
“Oh, no!” cried Ass; “in Switzerland 
The mountain peaks are finer.” 


“A fig for landscapes!” hissed his friend, 
“T yearn for fields of paddy ; 

About my food I must confess 
“Tam a trifle ‘faddy.’” 


“They'd make us into food,” cried Ass ; 
“They'd fry our bones in batter ; 

I will not walk ten thousand miles 
To make a Chinee fatter.” 


And as no plan would suit them both, 
They have not yet departed ; 

And I should hear with great surprise 
‘That they had really started. 


> 


Quaint Sayings 
THE RETORT READY 
“Now you made me spill ’most all of 
my milk ; what will my mother say ?” 
‘‘Aw, tell her the cow gave condensed 
milk.” 
ood 
A TASTY MEAL 
SMALL Boy: ‘Say mister, hurry up and 
gies ma stuff; ma father’s waitin’ on his 
breakfast.” 
Grocer (politely): ‘Certainly, my boy, 
what is it you want?” 
Smat_ Boy: “A bottle of paraffin ile 
an’ a bar 0’ soap.” 
hod 


A LOGICAL SOLUTION 
“Moruer,” said Mary, “ when I was at 
grandmother’s she used to let me have two 
pieces of cake.” 
“Well, she ought not to have done so 
Mary,” said her mother. “I think two 


pieces of cake are too much for little girls. 
The older you grow the more wisdom you 
will gain.” 

Mary was silenced, but only for a 
moment. 

“Well,” she said, ‘grandmother is a 
good deal older than you are, you know.” 
cod 
KEEPING UP HIS REPUTATION 

Tue grammar lesson was on the com- 
parison of adjectives and adverbs, During 
the lesson the master noticed that one of 
the brightest of the boys had yawned a good 
deal, as if he had been bored by the work. 

At the end of the hour the master turned 
to the young hopeful, and, still keeping the 
idea of the subject in mind, said: 

“T suppose, now that the lesson is over, 
you are superlatively happy?” 

“Comparatively so, sir,” quietly replied 
the boy, who had his reputation to keep up 
and was evidently determined not to be 
outdone by the master, 

= 
WHERE TOMMY SCORED 

Granppapa (who is bald, and has been 
telling Tommy wonderful tales of savage 
countries): “Well, Tommy, if cannibals 
were to catch us, which do you think they 
would eat first ?” 

Tommy: “Oh, you, grandpapa, I’m 
sure—for you see you wouldn't need 
plucking first.” 

> 
CONUNDRUMS 

Wuat is it you break immediately you 
name it ?—Silence. 

Why is a new-born child like a donkey’s 
tail? Because it was never seen before. 

Why was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” not 
written by a female hand?—Because it 
was written by Mrs, Beecher’s toe 
(Beecher Stowe) 

Why is an idle schoolboy like a postage 
stamp ?—Because he is licked and put ina 
corner and made to stick to his letters. 


Our Canine Friends 


The Fox-terrier 


LTHOUGH there are more than 
sixty breeds of dogs in England, 
each variety possessing its own 

ideals of “form,” it is only possible in 
an article of this description, to touch on 
a few of the best known. But a place 
must be found for the fox-terrier, if for no 
other reason than his universal popularity. 
Perkiest of canines, gamest of sporting 
dogs, and cheeriest of companions, the 
fox-terrier wins favour whereever he goes, 
and no other variety of terrier is so well 
represented on the show benches. In 
criticising the breed, experts disagree as to 
the right size of the fox-terrier, and, in the 
absence of any hard-and-fast rule on this 
point, the happy medium must be recom- 
mended. ‘Too small, they descend to the 
level of the toy dog; too big, they would 
be useless for the purpose for which they 
were originally bred, and from which they 
derive their name—namely, to follow a fox 
into his underground refuge, and to worry 
him in his hole. 

If you have a fancy to show 
your fox-terrier in the ring, be 
sure that his nose is black, for a 
white, cherry, or spotted nose will 
count very heavily against him. 
Look, too, carefully at his ears, 
which must be V-shaped and 
rather small, moderately thick, 
and dropping forward close to the 
cheek. An ear which is not 
shaped in this way scores as a 
disqualifying point against the 
fox-terrier. Another important 
feature which you must not over- 
look is the mouth. This must be 
perfectly true, neither undershot 
or overshot, and the teeth must 
be as nearly level as possible. 
These are seemingly small points which 
count for much in the “form” of the 
fox-terrier. 

Dark, small, and rather deep-set eyes are 
preferable, possessing the expression of 
demonry: and mischief which is one of the 
charms of the breed. Soft expression in a 
fox-tertier is certainly a defect. Straight 


** DONNA FORTUNA,” CHAMPION WIRE-HAIRED FOX-TERRIE! 


good-boned and short legs, with smallish 
round and compact feet, are a strong point 
with judges, and so are shoulders and 
chest. 

‘The hindquarters ought to be strong 
and muscular, and it is to be learned that 
judges do not condemn weakness in this 
respect so severely as they should do. So 
long as a dog has a good head, ears, legs, 
and feet they appear to trouble little about 
his strength behind, though, as a sporting 
dog, the fox-terrier ought surely to be built 
to gallop and stay. White, of course must 
be the predominating colour, and in the 
smooth-haired variety the coat should be 
flat, dense and abundant. 

The wire-haired fox-terrier has advanced 
greatly in popularity of late years, and, in 
judging him, the same points must be 
noted as in his sleeker brother. His coat 
is of paramount importance _ A wire-haired 
dog whose cost is silky or woolly to the 
hand would never receive an award at the 
show. Without being exactly shaggy, the 
hair must be very dense, and the harder 
and more wiry it is, the better the dog's 
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chance of winning prizes. As being the 
best representative of the “form” of the 
fox-terrier, Champion “Donna Fortuna” 
may be named. She has been described 
as the best fox-terrier of all time: For 
just on seven years she was shown in 
all parts of England without suffering 
defeat. 
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Aug. Ist.-Bank Holiday. Aug. 19th. Shanghai Swimming Championship 


sbardiesCiutiathebainitarsaryh fof the) Varnes (449) yds), won-by | Mr, SR. W, 


China Herald, MaeCabe. 


ie EAs RIN e , » 20th. Cricket Match between England and 

Special historical Supplement issued in 
; ‘ Australia, won by the English 

commemoration of the event. 
Team, 

»> 8th. —The Russo-Chinese Agreement in re- ; 2 5 a ' 
5 yy 2tsi—Arrival in Shanghai of Prince Tsai 
yard to Sungai River question 4 f 
8 bd ! Hsun and Admiral Sah, ex route 


signed in Peking. erin 
jor America. 


vat oth: Social” Evening’ given’ by» men: of Cup Competition at Shanghai Gun 


H. M.S. ayaa at Hanbury Club, wohvby MENA, Wilson 


Institute, 5 3 
», 22nd, —Treaty concluded between Japan and 


Conclusion of the Ilong Doubles Korea for the annexation of Korea 


Championship for the Lester Chal- hy Japan. 


lenge Cup, the winners being W. +» 23rd,--Death of Capt, Callsen, 1. M, Customs, 


Kien and H, Toussaint of the from ptomaine poisoning. 


Holland Trading Co, yy 2qth.—Trial of Stafford for shooting V. 


; Borowsky. Found guilty and 
ss 14th.—Tennis Match played between German Aondemuadelto: Aare anonthainne 
Garden Club and Cercle Sportif prisonment with hard labour. 


Frangais, resulting in a wi : : 
rangais, resulting in a win for 64" fown, Band played at the Shanghai 


the latter. Race Club. 


4, 15th,—Stock of Dallas Horse Repository sold 5, 27th.—Death of Mr, F. E, Grant, 


by auction, ,. 29th.—News received in Shanghai of the 


death of H.E. Lu Ch’uan-lin, 
+» 18th.—Reception held by Austrian, Vice- 
Death of Mr, G. W. Appleby, I. M. 


Consul on the eightieth birthday 
Customs. 


of Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria. », 30th.—The Molchanoff Tea Factory at 
Hankow destroyed by fire. 


Shanghai Tennis Championship, won 
3tst.—Birthday of Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 


Fe: by Mr. Toussaint, on 
yy Mr oussain lade 
y+ 19th,—Sudden death of Mr. K, W. Cargill Reception given by the Consul-General 
fram clinical cholera, for the Netherlands, 
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T the height of the rubber boom, 


when the interest in this highly 
profitable product had reached the 
top-notch, I was inspired with the idea 
of publishing some condensed reports of 
the various estates, accompanied by a few 
called at the 


illustrations. I therefore 


of several rubber companies and 


stated my intentions and requirements, 
but found that no satisfactory photographs 


were available, so I had to be content 


with promises of a supply sometime in 
the future. 

In the meantime I have been collecting 
from various with 


information sources 


reference to the Rubber Planting Industry 


and have obtained quite a number of 
interesting details concerning the technical 
working of Rubber Estates. 


THE PROCESS OF TAPPING. 


I was immensely interested in the 
description of the process of tapping the 
trees, and was told that the specimen 
shown in one of the Senawang photographs 
now published is a particularly good 
example of expert tapping, which is not 
by any means so easily accomplished as 
one would suppose, as no end of damage 
can be done by bungling the operation. 
I use the word operation because tapping 


a tree seems to be uncommonly like a 


ears We era 


VIEW OF MAIN ROAD, ON THE 


T FIELD NO. 13 


TAPPING DAILY 
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surgical operation, which, if not successfully 
performed, is sometimes attended by 
di 
which affect the longevity, and consequently 


strous and expensive consequences, 


lower the value of the tree operated upon 


OBTAINING THE LA’ 


There are many instruments, patent and 


otherwise, used for the purpose of making 
the incisions and excisions through which 
the latex exudes, and a great. deal of 


interest is centred in the variety of ways 
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unaffected by the climate, such as alumin- 
ium, or glass, which is also being used 
now-a-days, I understand. 

I wondered why'the tapping process was 
not commenced further up the tree, and 
learned that the latex obtained from 
high parts is not as a rule so coagulable, as 
it does not possess such a large percentage 
of caoutchouc, besides, to completely strip 
the bark is said to be a dangerous and 
pernicious plan on which to work, and is 
only recommended when thinning out is 


VIEW OF OLD RUBBER TREES, CHINE! 


in which this is accomplished.. The latest 
method is either by single, oblique, lines, 
V-shaped incisions, or single cuts with a 


ver 
varieties of which are called half-herring bene 
and full herring bone. One of my photos 


cal channel going through them, two 


gives an excellent example of the latter. 
‘Fhe cups used to collect the latex are 
somewhat the shape of ‘a Japanese tea 


cup, and are made of some metal that is 


b TAPPING 


advisable. On the other. hand many 
excessive yields put-on the market, from 
time to time, have been attained in. this 
way. 

The general opinion is that size, and 
not age of the tree indicates when it can 
be safely tapped, and that tapping may be 
commenced when a tree has a girth at 18 
inches a yard from the ground.. ‘The time 
taken to renew the bark after having been 
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pared, varies according to the incision and 
the distances apart at which the trees are 
planted, but the old saying that one cannot 
eat one’s cake and have it too, seems to 
apply to rubber cultivation inasmuch as 
one cannot tap rubber trees indiscrim- 
inately and expect them to go on yielding 
latex at a maximum rate. 
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SPECIMEN OF FULL, HERRING BONE TAPPING 


excellent 
photographs of the Senawang Estate. 


I have now received four 


SOME INTERESTING PARTICULARS, 


According to present day calculations 
and the recent phenomenal development 
of the rubber industry, the Senawang 
Estate may be classified as an old one, 
although it was only first incorporated as a 
limited company in 1906. The original 
directorate was composed of the following 
well-known Shanghai business men: Sir 
Charles the late Vir. R. B. 
Allen, Mr. Oxley Cumming, the late Mr. 
A. D. Lowe and Mr, J. C. 


Dudgeon, 


Hanson. ‘The 
Messrs. L. EP. 
Kronenberg, and 


directors are 


5S) 


present 
Jones, G. Grayri 
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Mr. E. F. Bateman has acted as Secretary 
ever since the Company started. 

Mr. C. F. Lushington has acted as 
manager of the estate for the past two or 
three years, and the photographs show 
that a considerable amount of care has 
been bestowed upon it. 

The Senawan; Rubber Estate was 
originally planted with rambong, coffee 
and nutmegs, but these have all been 
done away with by the present Company, 
so it may be considered as the first 
Shanghai rubber estate which ventured to 
depend entirely for its profits on the 
cultivation of rubber, as both the Perak 
and Kalumpong—the two pioneer Shang- 
hai rubber estates—grow other products 
such as sugar and cocoanuts, besides 
rubber. | 

The inauguration of the Senawang 
Company was not heralded with the 
excitement that attended the flotation of 
more recent companies, as the original 
shareholders did not number much over 
fifty or so, most of whom—unlike the 
present day investors—took precautions to 
learn full particulars of the estate they were 
investing their money in. 

The pictures which we publish and the 
following particulars go to prove that their 
judgement was sound. 


LABOUR, 


Most of the responsible labour done on 
the estate is performed by Chinese, as 
although more expensive, their work can be 
depended on better than Tamils or Javanese. 
One of depicted in 
foreground of one of the photographs. 


the latter is the 


SOME INTERESTING FIGUR 


I was shown a piece of Senawang rubber, 
and was much interested in the description 
of the process by which it had been 
produced, but I failed to follow it quite 
thoroughly as I had no photos to help me 
to understand it. However, it is sufficient 
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to know that thé estate is already yielding 
nearly between six and seven thousand lbs. 
of dry rubber per month. The yield per tree 
is somewhat remarkable. In 1908, one 
thousand trees—6 to 7 years old—were 
tapped and yielded 3,368 pounds of dry 
rubber, i.e. 3.36 Ibs. per tree, Last year, 
in spite of the fact that an additional 
6,000 trees of from five to six years of age 
were tapped for the first time, the total 
output averaged 3} lbs. per tree. It is 
chiefly on account of the excellent soil and 
the position of the estate that these results 
have been obtained, 

The following figures give the yield of 
Dry Para Rubber from the Senawang 
Estates from the rst of February, 1909 to 
the 31st of August, 1910) 

THE SENAWANG Rupper Esrare, Lp, 

Yield for year ending 31st January, 1910, 23,870 
Ibs, Average number of tre 
tapped = 7, 360, 

Yield for month of Feb, 1919, 4,279 lbs. 

, March, ,,| 5,320-,, 
eR April; 53} 45305 45 
ry) iy May, 5,) 6,000 ,, 
yoy ” June, © 57) 5.77245, 
ere ” July, 55.) 6,250. ,5 
August,,, 6,646 ,, 


per month 


RUBBER SHARKS, 


My chief aim in giving the foregoing 
particulars is to impress upon investors in 


rubber, that dividends in rubber invest- 
ments are not attained without thought 
and care on the part of the directors to 
begin with, and the management to end 
with, and that it will pay those who own 
shares in a solid estate to hold on to them. 
Probably many a long day will pass ere 
any rubber company shares attain the 
phenomenal price reached during the great 
rubber boom, but that will not prevent 


rubber being a very paying investment for 


many years to come. 


SPECIMEN OF HALF-HERRING BONE TAPPING 
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THE SUSPENSE WAS TOO MUCH 


“See here,” grumbled the inmate of murderers’ row, “ain’t there a law again ‘crool 


and onusual punishment ?” 
“Ves,” answered the warden. 


“ An’ ain’t I ter be hanged next week ?” 


“T am afraid you are.” 


“Then what d’yer mean by sendin’ me a bunch of story papers to read that ain't 


got nothin’ but continued stories in ’em” ? 


Motes for Everybody 


For the Football Enthusiast 
WHEN RUGBY WAS PLAYED SIXTY A SIDE 


Tue actual style of play has had a 
history parallel with, and nearly as_ in- 
teresting as, that of the game itself. ‘The 
sixty or more a-side matches were very 
different from the quick, strong fifteen 
a-side games that we see to-day. 

In the old matches the greatest part of 
the game consisted of shoving—regular 
bulldog work—pushing, and backing, until 
the ball somehow or other escaped. No- 
body put his head down. The result was 
a confused mélée of people with wounded 
shins. Then twenty became the recognised 
Play accordingly grew 
still, in 1877, 


number of a team. 


more scientific. Later 
fifteen was agreed upon as a more suitable 
number, and fifteen it is to-day. 
= 
For Dainty Women 


Five or ten minutes a day spent on the 
finger tips will ensure for any one attractive 
nails, and the following method of mani- 
curing the nails will be found excellent, 
and to require but a minimum of time. 

With a pair of sharp nail scissors, the 
curved ones, first clip out the comers of 
the nails, next with a nail file shape the 
nails in an oval, 

Take a small basin of hot soapy water, 
and soak the finger-tips until both nails 
and cuticle are softened; dry and spread 
cold cream over each finger, which will 
prevent the cuticle from breaking. 

Clean nails carefully, also around the 
cuticle, with an ivory cleaner ; clip off any 
hang-nails with the scissors. 


It is far better to train the cuticle so 
that it will not grow up around the nail 
base rather than resort to cutting it away. 
In drying the hands, rub the fingers 
away from the tips, which will aid in 
keeping the cuticle back. ‘Take an emery 
strip or board, and with it reund and 
smooth the tops of the nails, then dip the 
middle finger into the nail powder and rub 
it carefully over each nail, but not to let 
any of it get undér the nail, or on the 
cuticle, for this powder is merely to help 
impart to the nail a transparent, shell-like, 
pink appearance. 

Next use the polisher, and rub the nails 
well, and if a very high polish is desired, 
you can put a little of the nail powder on 
the outer edge of your palm, and then rub 
your nails along same. 

= 

A DELIGHTFUL soap cream is made of 
an ordinary cake of pure Castile soap and 
The 
soap is dissolved in about a quart of 
This is allowed to simmer 


half an ounce of tincture of benzoin. 


boiling water. 
slowly until it becomes the consistence of 
a thin jelly—creamlike. It is then taken 
from the fire, and when it is almost cold 
the benzion is added a drop at a time 
This 
soap cream may be used on both hands 


while the whole is briskly stirred. 


It cleanses and whitens the skin. 
= 
For the Poultry Fancier 


and face, 


SCALY LEGS 
SaruraTE the legs with kerosene oil, 
three applications, six days interval between 


each. 
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TONIC FOR POULTRY 

DissoLve in one quart bottle of water, 

—T ounce of sulphate of iron, and yy part 

of an ounce of sulphuric acid: When the 

fowls are looking seedy and moping, add 

one teaspoonful to every pint of drinking 
water. 


* 


COMB DISEASE 
Sorr food, plenty of green food 
especially dandelion; dose of Epsom salts, 
half-teaspoonful dissolved in a little warm 
water. 
* 


For Amatuer Elocutionists 

THE reciter relies solely on his voice 
and gesture to reproduce the different 
passions and complexities of human nature, 
Alone, and without scenery, you have to 
bring before the minds of your hearers the 
full sense of the author’s meaning. It isno 
easy task, and requires a fine appreciation 
of character, and a thorough study of the 
piece you are reciting. 

In voice, speech and gesture you must 
be truthful, without exaggeration, and 
sufficiently dramatic to escape tameness. 
You must not rely on inspiration, but 
must be master of the effect you wish to 
produce. 

+ 


For the Cook 
MACARONI CUTLETS 

Pur four ounces of butter into a stewpan, 
and when it is melted add three large 
peeled tomatoes, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, and a 
pinch of cayenne. Cook till the tomatoes 
become a pulp, stir in a little flour and 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and 
cook until all forms a mass. Then add a 
quarter of a pound of chopped up boiled 
marcaroni, mix well together, and see that 
the mixture is highly seasoned. Let cool, 


then shape into cutlets, dip each one into 
egg and browned breadcrumbs, and put a 
tiny piece of macaroni into the end of 
each cutlet. Fry in deep fat until crisp, 
drain well, and serve very daintily on lace 
paper d’oyley. 


es 


SAVOURY EGGS 


Pur one pound of tomatoes into a stew- 
pan with one large slice of onion, a bay 
leaf, one teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of 
sugar, and a little pepper. Simmer all 
gently for twenty minutes, drain, and rub 
through a sieve. Return the mixture to a 
stewpan, and add two ounces of fresh 
butter mixed into a ball with one ounce of 
flour. Stir all together until the sauce is 
thick. If the sauce be too thick, add a 
little stock. Then season highly and set 
aside while poaching the eggs. Make as 
many rounds of buttered toast as are 
wished; poach the eggs very carefully 
and put them on the rounds, Put the 
tomato sauce very carefully round each 
egg, and sprinkle finely chopped parsley 
all over. Serve very hot. 


= 


PRUNE JELLY 
Pur 4b. prunes into a saucepan 
with 2-0z. white sugar, half a lemon cut in 
slices, with half a stick of cinnamon, and 
sufficient water to cover. Stew till tender; 
take out the stones, pass the prunes 
through a sieve, crack the stones and 
return the kernels to the prune pulp. 
Steep 4-oz. gelatine in a little cold 
water, add to this the prunes, boil. 
Ornament a plain lined mould with 
almonds, blanched and split, pour the 
jelly into the outer part, and leave it to 
get cold; when quite cold remove the 
lining, turn out the jelly, and fill up the 
centre with half a pint of cream whipped 
to a stiff froth. 


WEEK of carnival in Manila. is 
now looked upon as an annual 
fixture and its popularity bids fair 
to make it as important in this part of the 
world as its sister function at Nice. 

It is quite unique in the Orient to give 


king and revelry 


up a week to merry-ina 


once 


as do our American cousins every 


THE MANILA CARNIVAL 


However, the carnival is not without its 
serious side for extensive buildings are set 
aside for the display of exhibits from the 
Islands. Each province is represented by 
members of its native tribe with specimens 
of huts, shipping, principal products, war 
instruments and other interesting articles, 


which provide education and enlightenment. 


A CHINESE FI.OAT 


The Manila carnival has no more loyal supporters than the large Chinese colony of Manila, and 


they have played no swall part in making the annual festival the success it has always been. 


The float 


shown here was designed and built by yarious Chinese organizations and attracted much attention as 
it passed through the streets in the big parades of the 1910 carnival. 


year during February—and many friends 
from Shanghai and Hongkong avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to seek warmer 
climes than mid-winter offers us in Shanghai. 
Once arrived in Manila and dull care is cast 
to the winds ; despondency finds no quarter. 


Frivolity and merriment reign supreme. 


Atheletic sports, military tournaments 
and pyrotechnic displays are also strong 
attractions. 

dark 


principal avenue of Carnival city—miles 


After down the Bontoc—the 


of paper ribbon and thousands of pounds 


of confetti are thrown with reckless 


- wonderful car. The guns w 
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disregard into the vari-cloured crowd mark the night with revelry. Our illustra- 
making fantastic garments only more tions serve to show some of the Manila 


fantastic, while dances and masked balls Carnival attractions of this year. 


SY XS 


sal 


-— 


THE PRESS FLOAT 
This beautiful float was the contribution of the American newspapers published in Manila. During 


the parade in which it was seen, a handsome young lady occupied the chair and received cablegrams 
from all parts of the world on the telegraph instrument to be seen on the table, 


ae 
Uj 


THE FAMOUS CARNIVAL BATTLESHIP 


This remarkable float was built by the Manila E! 
to carnival purposes during the 1910 festival. It was 
railway 


lectric Railroad and Light Company and donated 
run daily over the many miles of Manila’s street 
tem and the ingenuity of its designers and builders received much praise from all who saw the 
h are seen in the turrets were loaded with multi-coloured confetti and 
when discharged at the carnival throng gave out reports resembling real guns and scattered their contents 
in every direction. It was christened A7// Payne, in honour of the Payne Bill, which legislation 
inaugurated free trade relations between the United States and the Philippines. 
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MOTHER GOOSE FLOAT 


This float, which represents characters from ‘Mother Goose,” was the contribution of the school 


children of the Santa Mesa district of the city of Manila, and was one of the most admired features of the 


carnival parades. 


WEAVING THE FINE FILIPINA HATS IN 


SELLING CANDLES IN FRONT OF THE 
THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION OF 


THK MANILA CARNIVAL CATHEDRAL, MANILA 
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SECTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


This picture shows a small section of the exhibit of Bureau of Agriculture at the 1910 Carnival, 
Here are to be seen a few of the thousand of products of the soil of the Philippine Islands, The long 
streamers hanging fromthe roof are hemp. 


4 
2 SY 
AME 4 


wb 


A CRACK TROOP OF U.S. CAVALRY 


This picture shows one of the units of the United States Army which played an important part in 
the 1910 Carnival. The same men on the same mounts were the recipients of many columns of 
newspaper comment of a most favourable nature when they performed at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. In the background is seen the big bandstand, immediately below which is the dancing platform. 
To the left are some of the properties used in the Wild West Show, 


ONE OF THE 
TELE MANY SPLENDID 
MALECON DRIVEWAYS IN 


MANILA 
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MAIN GATE 


ENTRANCE TO 


Tancenes 


CARNIVAL 


cITy 


INTERIOR OF ONE 


OF THE MANY GRAND 


OLD CHURCHES 


IN MANILA. 


SOME OF MANILA’S 


CHURCHES ARE OVER 


300 YEARS OLD 


A GROUP OF CARNIVAL OFFICIALS 


(1) G. MOOSER. (2) G. A. HAYWARD, Superintendent of Construction. (3) LIEUT. F. ADAMS, 14th Infantry, US.A., 
Assistant Director of Hippodrome Performances, (4) J. C, MEHAN, Director General of Carnival, (5) GOV, PACK, 
Benguet Province. (6) GOVERNOR-GENERAL FORBES. (7) F, W. HOLLAND, “Cablenews-American.” 
(8) EX-GOVERNOR CARTER OF HAWAII. (9) LIEUT. L. GRUBER, (10) MR, WILDER, Honolulu, 
(11) LIEUT, HARRY COOTES, 12th Cavalry, U A.D.C, to Governor-General 
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Juty of 1910 is conspicuous for its 
short but sharp spell of heat, and 
Monday 25th, reported by the 
Siccawei Observatory to be “the hottest 
day of the hottest period in Shanghai.” 
This heat wave lasted over a period of 
four days with a mean of over 88° fahr., 
and the maximum reached 100". 

However, the weather during the month 
afforded | excellent opportunities for out- 
door sports and tennis has been the order 
‘of the month. The Hong Doubles were 
successfully run up, also the Cricket Club 
Spring Handicap Doubles, and 
pretty play was to be seen on the Cricket 
Club lawns. 


was 


some 


Fina 
Tue open-air skating rink at the 
German Club was opened . during the 


early days of the month, and has been 
a strong attraction to a number of people 
notwithstanding the hot weather. Here 
some very pretty skating might be witness- 
ed, and the enjoyment evidenced by those 
taking part leads one to believe that 
tinking is a pastime by no means solely 
confined to cold weather. 


= 
Ir speaks well for the entertainment 


offered by Nicola that he managed to 
keep the Lyceum well filled for twelve 
nights during the hottest part of the year. 

Nicola is certainly one of the cleverest 
of his profession to visit Shanghai, and his 
marvellous tricks provided an interesting 
topic of controversy and speculation. 
Nothing in the form of handcuffs or 
manacles baffled this wonderful trickster 
who laughed at all attempts to restrain 
him and a strong case specially prepared 
by Messrs..Hall & Holtz proved to be as 


ro 


Notes 
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useless in confining him as did the straight 
jacket of which he divested himself in 
a few minutes. The announcement that 
he would jump from the Garden Bridge, 
handcuffed, caused a good deal of excite- 
ment and curiosity, and many specta'ors 
gathered on the Garden Bridge on July 
7th to watch the performance of this feat. 
However in this case what. man proposed 
was disposed by the American Consular 
authorities who quietly but firmly refused 
to allow the experiment. ‘There was a 
certain amount of speculation as to what 
would have happened had he defied the 
law, as Nicola claims that it is impossible 
to confine him. 
> 

Tue various cinematograph exhibitions 
have done much to while away the after- 
dinner hours of the summer evenings, and 
have been a popular draw of the season. 
At the Victoria Hall Miss Addie Leigh’s 
beautiful voice proved a strong attraction. 

Amongst the open-air attractions, the 
roof garden of the Palace Hotel has 
found much = favour, and it would be 
difficult to find a more comfortable and 
pleasant way of spending a lazy summer 
evening than in one of the roomy seats on 
the Palace Hotel roof listening to the 
subdued strains of a string band and 
getting the benefit of the coolest breeze to 
be found in the Settlement. 

‘The weekly evening concert given by 
the ‘Town Band in the Hongkew Park was 
much appreciated. This park is better 
adapted for these concerts than its senior 
pleasance, the Public Gardens, there being 
so much more space to move about in ; 
consequently it is more restful and quiet. 
‘The stringing of Japanese lanterns amongst 
the trees gives the park a gala appearance 
that is particularly attractive, 


Ito 


Musical and Dramatic Entertainment 
at the Club Uniao 

A very pleasant evening was provided 
by a successful musical and dramatic 
entertainment given by a group of amateurs 
at the theatre of the Club Uniao in benefit 
of the Portuguese Company, S.V.C. in 
the latter part of May. 


Reading from left to right 
MISS H, SOUZA, MR. F. X. 
MARQUES, MR. J 


LOPES, MKS. C. M. 


AQUINO, 


Mrs. Carolina Barradas, Mrs. Martinho 
Marques and Mrs. Ferras executed some 
classical pieces on the piano in their 
usual masterly style. Misses Marie and 
Hermilla de Souza played very sweetly 


on the mandolin two delicate morceaus. 


BARRADAS, 
MRS. J. A. 
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Mrs. Barradas, Messrs. J. F. M. Gutterres, 
Tees 
their best in the songs they gave. 

Mrs. Mary de Souza, Miss Josephine 
Ozorio, and Messrs. C. E. de Lopes Ozorio, 
C. Martinho Marques, and J. A. Remedios 


Aquino, and F. X. Lopes were at 


were again very successful in their imper- 


sonation of the characters in the highly 


MR. J.-F. M,.G RES, MRS. M, M, 


FERRAS, MISS M, 


dramatic piece “For Her Child’s Sake” 


FOR HER CHILD'S SAKE 


Reading from left to right 
MRS, M, SOUZA (MRS, ORMONDE), 


(MR, MARSHAM), MISS J. OZORIO (G 


Ss 


which had created such a favourable 
impression in its prior production, We 
give the pictures of the group who 
took part in the concert and the per- 
formance. 
OZORLO (STEPHEN ORMONDE) MR, ©, A, MARQUE! 
ALDINE kEMEDIOS (AUBREY VEKSCHOYLE) 


i 
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GX urinG the month of July death 
a has removed several from our 
~*> community, and amongst these 
was one of the oldest and most respected 
residents of Shanghai, in the person of the 
late Mr. Thomas William Kingsmill, the 

well-known architect and civil engineer, 

who, after a lengthy illness, died on July 

26th. He was born in Dublin in 1837 

and as a young man came to China 

where he engaged in extensive surveying, 

exploring and geological work. In 1887 

he surveyed and reported on the northern 

section of the Imperial Canal which had 

been dislocated by the course of the Yellow 

River. However, owing to the obstructive 

policy of the Peking Government, his 

recommendations were never carried out. 

He also explored for coal-fields in the 

provinces of Shantung and Szechuan. Mr. 

Kingsmill was also connected with the 

building of the first Woosung railway line 

which was eventually torn up. 

The late Mr. Kingsmill was one of the 
greatest authorities on things Chinese, 
having made a special study of ancient 
Chinese literature and history, and his 
knowledge of the ethnology of Central 
Asia was known to be almost unprecedented. 
At the time of his death he was Vice- 
President of the North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society to which 
institution he bequeathed one hundred 
and twenty volumes of his valuable library. 
To this Society he contributed ungrudgingly 
his great knowledge through its journal 
and his lectures which were always received 
with respectful appreciation. He was a 
prolific writer and his articles appeared in 
the pages of many scientific magazines and 
publications of Europe and America as 
well as in newspapers of China. 

One of his greatest interests in life was 
Freemasonry which was continuous from 
the date of his initiation on April 11th 
1865, in the Northern Lodye of China. 


$: 
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And it was characteristic of him that his 
last thoughts were filled with solicitude for 
an orphan of a deceased Mason, whom he 
wished placed in a Masonic School in 
England. 


THE LATE MR. THOMAS WILLIAM KINGSMILL 


The principal offices which he held in 
this district were :— 

W. M., Northern. Lodge of China, No. 
570 E.C. in 1870, 

ist Prin. Zion, R. A, Chapter, No. 570 
E.C. in 1879. 

Deputy District. Grand Master of 
Northern 1886 to 1890. 

Founder of P.M. of Orient Mark Masters 
Lodge, No. 482 E.C. 

For conspicuous services to the Craft, 
past rank as Assistant Director of Cere- 
monies of the Grand Lodge of England 
was conferred upon him in 1887. 

Mr, Kingsmill’s personality will be much 
missed in many circles of our community, 
whose sympathy is extended to his son 
and daughter. 
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The. charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 


ALLEN.—On August 28, 1910, at Shang- 
hai, the wife of Ernest L. Allen, of 
a daughter. 

ANDREWS.—On August 25, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of H. J. Andrews, 
of a son, 

GILES.—On August 18, rgro, at 4 Park 
Road, Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Giles, a son. 

GLENDENNING.—On August 29, 191¢, 
at the S. N. R. and District Hospital, 
Shanghai, the wife of R. Glendenning, 
of a daughter. 

JORGE.—On August 26, 1910, at 30, 
Markham Road, Shanghai, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. Jorge, a daughter. 

MARSHALL.—On August 28, 1gro, at 
Weihaiwei, the wife of Dr. R. Jf. 
Marshall, of a daughter. 

MIDDLETON.—On August 29, 1910, 
at ientsin, the wife of W. B. O. 
Middleton, of a daughter. 

REA.—On August 19, 1910, at 15 
Macgregor Road, Shanghai, the wife 
of Captain G. B. Rea, of a son. 


WARREN.—On August 8, r1g10, at 
Shanghai, the wife of R. Laird 
Warren, of a son. 

LESTER.—On September 20, 1910, 


at “Perivale” 190. Route Ferguson, 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Lester, a son. 
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Marriage 
MARSHALL—SMERDLEY.—On Aug- 
ust 24, rg10, at H.B.M.’s Consulate- 
General, and afterwards at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Shanghai, Maurice Marshall, 
to Margaret Smerdley. 
= 


Deaths 
APPLEBY.—On August 29, 1910. at the 
Nursing Home, Shanghai, George 
William Appleby, aged §0 years. 
CALLSEN.—On August 23, 1gro, at the 
Isolation Hospital, Shanghai, F. W. 
Callsen, aged 44 years, 
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CARGILL.—On August 19, 1910, at 
Shanghai, Kenneth William Cargill of 
Alex. Campbell & Co., aged 24 years. 

CLARK.—On August 16, 1910, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, James 
Clark, aged 54 years. 

DAVIES.—On August 27, 1910, at the 
Victoria ‘Nursing Home, Shanghai, 
Annie, widow of David Davies, I. M. 
Customs, aged 60 years. 

DEKALTCHOUK.—On August 26, 1910, 
at the General Hospital, Shanghai, 
Eumenius Dekaltchouk, aged 23 years. 

DEVERIA.—On August 16, 1910, at 
426 Avenue Paul Brunat, Shanghai, 
Henry-Gabriel, only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Deveria, aged 9 months. 

D'OLIVEYRA,—On August 21, 1gro, at 
140 Broadway, Shanghai, Rowland 
Lyne, only child of Mr. and Mrs, L. 
D’Oliveyra, aged 14 months. 

ELIAS.—On August 15, 1910, at Weihai- 
wei, Arthur, dearly beloved son of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Elias, aged two 
years and eight months. 

FISHER.—On August 15, 1910, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, John 
Fisher, aged 35 years. 

GRANT.—On August 27, 1910, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, Frank 
Edward Grant, aged 34 years. 

NEWALL.—On August 9, 1910, at 
Sydney, Rhoda Newall, widow of the 
late Capt. Newall, aged 47 years. 

OSTENSEN.—On August 22, 1910, at 
the General Hospital, Karen Ostensen, 
aged 29 years. 

PALMER-BAKER.—On August 15, 1910, 
at 24 Kwenming Road, Kathaleen, 
infant daughter of Captain and Mrs. 
Palmer-Baker, aged one year and 
eleven days. 

ROGERS.—On August 1, 1910, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, Mary Ann, 
widow of the late Frederick Roberts 
Rogers, of Shanghai, aged 56 years. 

TYE.—On August 13, 1910, in the 
Victoria Nursing Home, Shanghai, 
Alice Edith Tye, the beloved daughter 
of Thos. Wm. Tye, aged 15 years. 

VOGEL.—On August 22, 1910, at the 


General Hospital, Shanghai, Carl 
Vo-el, aged 21 years, 


PRIESTS HOLDING SERVICE IN A POOTOO TEMPLE 


Photo Phe Interport Peams at the [Baths 


Officials : 
Lieut.-Col, A. A. S 
C. M. Bain, 

R, Wingrove. 
Referee: Mr, 
Starter and Handicapper: Mr. W. Lloyd. 
Check Starter: Mr. 'T. Mellows, 


Barnes, Messrs. P. 


owler, {, Trueman, and G, 


P. Fowler. 


Timekeepers: Messrs. C, R. Bennett, G. A. ¥. 
Bidwell, and J. M. E, Machado. 


Club Officials : 


President, Dr. R. J. Marshall ; Vice-President, Mr. 
P, Fowler; Captain, Mr. W 
Captain, Mr. T. 
and Starter, Mr. W. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Lipmar 
E. Prince, W. Jones, A 
Wigton, C. Rosemann, and T. 


Lewis; ice 

. N. Rosser; Handicapper 
Lloyd; Hon. Sec. and 
Committee, Messrs. 


acdonald, 
Mellows. 


* * * 


> 
Soa 3 may be dubbed the 
infant sport of. this sporting 
community for it is only within 
the last that it 
counted sufficiently important to invite 


two years has been 
interport contest, and last year Shanghai 
sent for the first time its representative 
strength against 


The result proved the 


team to try its an- 
other port team. 
advantages of the greater opportunities 
offered to Hongkong swimmers, but our 
vanquished team returned full of deter- 
mination to “try again and do better next 
time. Another trouncing by the Hong- 
kong team (this time in Shanghai water) 
has only accelerated these sentiments and 
it is now up to Shanghai to seek amongst 
its youth for another Logan. It is doubtful 
whether such exists, for the Shanghai boy 
gets neither the opportunity nor encourage- 
ment that comes to his Hongkong neigh- 


bour, but competitions at  Chefoo and 
Weihaiwei have shown some of our boys 
to be none behind in the natatorial art, 
given the opportunity of open sea bathing, 
and it is possible that recruits may be 
found at some of the sea-port schools who 
are worthy of fighting for the flag. That 
the aspirants for this honour will need to 


MR. ©, HUMPHREYS 


Captain of the Hongkong ‘Team 


be considerably beyond the average makes 
the task of finding a champion more 
difficult, for Logan is qualified to rank 
amongst the best amateurs in England, his 
than that 
of J, F. Standing: (who won. the ‘Surbition 
Perpetual -Challenge Cup in 1889 in 


time for the 880 yards being] 
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14m. 564 sec.); while for 100 yds., 
Logan’s time was less than eleven seconds 
more than the home record amateur time. 

The high standard of the Hongkong 
competitors makes the losing of Shanghai’s 


flag less painful, and its recovery something 


worth struggling for. 


Photo Rembrandt Photo Co. 


MR. P, FOWLER 
e-President of the Intern: 


nal Swimming Club, and 
one of the judges at the Interport Swimming Carnival 


Despite the great heat which was seeming- 
ly a pursuing attendant of the Hongkong 
team, Municipal 3ath 
building was crowded to its utmost capacity 


the Swimming 
with interested spectators on all three days 
during which the Carnival lasted, and the 
long-distance race in Hongkew Park on 
Friday afternoon attracted something like 
1,900 people to view the contest which 
necessitated swimming eight laps of tro 
yards, in the lake. ‘This ra 
test of the Carnival, 


the 


ce was 


heaviest and was 


finished by three of the four competitors 
who took part, C. F. Cooke giving up at 


the sixth lap. Young Logan’s win was 


SHANGHAI 


greeted with a wild burst of applause as-he 
came in almost half a lap in front of 
McCabe, looking quite fresh. However, 
McCabe made a plucky fight for second 
place and gave Shanghai a much-needed 
point, though he appeared to be about 
used up in doing so. Saturday afternoon 
was perhaps the most interesting of the 
three days’ Carnival, for its issue decided 
the proprietorship of the flag, and each 
interport competition was eagerly followed 
by excited spectators, 

Again the Hongkong team carried 
everything before it except the polo match 
when Shanghai put up a splendid fight, 


their only defect 


being over-eagerness, 


which resulted in seyeral fouls being 


called, Apart from this draw-back the 


game was excellent. 


Photo 


Rembrandt Photo Co, 
MR. W. J. LEWIS 
Captain of the International Swimming Club 


Shanghai scored its first goal in short 
order by C. W. 
from 


O. Mayne’s smart shot 
After this Shanghai’s 
goal was heavily bombarded, and Wilson’s 


alertness was well taxed; he made several 


the centre. 
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Start saves, but just before half-time 
was called, Lammert scored a goal for 
Hongkong. At the end of the second 
half the score stood unaltered, and it was 
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The Shanghai men fought valiantly, and 
special mention may be made of D. 
H. Cooke’s playing, to which may be 


attributed a large part of the defence of 


THE HONGKONG TEAM EN ROU’ 


mutually agreed 
minutes each way, 


to play another three 

Shanghai made an- 
other desperate attack but the first three 
minute 


showed no change in the score; 


{TO SHANGHAT 


a host in 
himself so assidu- 
ously to Ellis as to render him almost 
helpless, 


Shanghai’s goal. Cooke was 


himself and devoted 


Ces 


JUDGES ON THE HONGKEW PARK LAKE 


howeyer, the next three minutes decided 
the match and gave Shanghai the win, for 
C. W. O. Mayne ‘midst wild excitement 
scored another goal for the home team 


from a penalty against Hongkong. 


A suggestion made by a Hongkong 
paper that Shanghai’s umpire was not 
beyond a shadow 
upon an otherwise very successful func- 


tion. 


question has cast 
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If there were any complaint to be made 
it was only sporting that it should be done 
at the time and not come back to Shang- 
the 


Fowler has always been known in 


hai through the medium of Press. 
Mr 
Shanghai as a thorough sport, and un- 
fairness in any shape or form would never 
be laid at his door by Shanghai sportsmen 


who pride themselves on “playing the 
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game.” We naturally expect a team coming 
from a British colony to have the same 
that a 


sporting spirit. It is possible 


discontented comment coming from a 


disappointed member of the team may 
have been enlarged upon by _ the 
Press. We hope so, also that the 
sentiments do not emanate from an 


Englishman. 


Photo Rembrandt Photo Co. 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB OFFICIALS 
Top Kow, —w. JONES . ROSEMAN T, MELLOWS T. WIGTON PRINCE w. YD 
(Handicapper) 
Sitting Down. —J. LIPMAN W. J, LEWIS P. FOWLER T. BE. N. ROSSER 
Hon. See. arid Tres, Captain Vice-President Vice-Captain 
THE PRESIDENT, DR. R. J. MARSHALL, ABSENT FROM SHANGHAI 
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Until we study how to succeed, we are not aware of our ignorance. 


Cales of the Far East 


By H. F. LAWSON 
Author of “Chubblock Holes,” etc. 


PELERERELE LEDC DEL 


“A Deal in Langkats” 


Cuapter I 


a M Y dear Chesterton, I have 
Ad M exclusive information about 

it, and I repeat that if you 
go in neck and crop you will make a 
fortune. Buy every share you can, you 
may safely stake your every cent. 
Langkats will prove a gold mine.” ‘But, 
hang it all, Blake, how can 1? You know 
very well that all my capital is locked up 
in shares which are at the moment almost 
valueless and that I have absolutely no 
ready cash available, however good the 
speculation.” 

“Oh, come, you are exaggerating.” 

“On my word, Blake, it’s a fact. ‘lo 
be quite candid with you, I am in a 
deuce of a mess. Luck has gone dead 
against me lately and that last speculation 
in tins has completely cornered me. I am 
in such a hole that I don’t know which 
way to turn even for a few dollars to keep 
things going; and I tell you truly, Blake, 
that unless I have a stroke of fortune 
within the next fortnight I—I—shall be 
broke and ruined!! Ruined!! After these 
thirty years of hard work; for I cannot 
expect a firm like Jarson, Arfield & Swiberg 
to retain a bankrupt in their employ.” 

“By Jove, Chesterton, I had no idea 
things were as bad as that with you. But 
don’t you see, man, that here is your very 
chance. Make a plunge on Langkats and 
I can assure you that in a few days you will 
have cleared yourself from all difficulties.” 

“What is the use of talking? I tell you 
I have no capital at all.” 


“But, Chesterton, there is your niece’s 
money! A cover of even one thousand 
dollars would do the trick and you would 
be a rich man.” 

“What? you hound! Use my niece’s 
money to gamble with? Neyer will I so 
basely betray my trust. I am ina tight 
fix, but will rather face ruin than be 
guilty of such dishonour.” 

“Oh, well, of course, Chesterton, if 
you w// bea fool, you must suffer. the 
consequences. It is of no use my trying 
to help you and I wish you good night.” 

“Look here, Blake, forgive my rudeness 
to you in the heat of the moment, but 
really, you know, I cou/d not so debase 
myself as to risk the money of my niece, 
whom I love more than anyone else in 
the world, and who places the most 
implicit trust in me.” 

“Very well, Chesterton, all I can-say is 
that you are losing the chance of a 
lifetime. * Aw revoir.” 

Ruth Chesterton, in the drawing-room 
beyond, sank ‘down into a chair nearly 
fainting. 

Simon Blake, a stock and share broker, 
of Szechuen Road, had looked in to 
dinner, and, the repast ended, her uncle 
and he had adjourned to the verandah 
to smoke, whilst she, on the pretext of 
posting a letter, had gone out, glad to 
escape from conversation with Blake, for 
whom she felt an instinctive dislike. 

True, he was always courteous and even 
attentive, and she divined, with woman’s 
perspicacity, an interested admiration of 
her which exceeded ordinary friendship. 
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This, from a well-to-do stock broker 
like Blake, would have been distinctly 
flattering to many girls, but to Ruth it was 
repugnant, and she did not strive to hide 
her discouragement. 

Besides, to tell the truth, Lucy Arm- 
strong, a schoolmate of Ruth’s, had a 
brother who had suddenly taken a fancy 
to accompany his sister in the Public 
Gardens on The Bund, where Ruth now, 
strange to say, also frequently went ; and 
——well, need we explain. further ? 

I will likewise not tire my readers with 
the usual novelist’s description of the 
heroine. Suffice it to say that although 
Ruth did not possess the stereotyped wavy 
golden hair dancing in the sunlight, etc., 
she was prepossessing, attractive, and of a 
lovable temperament. 

She dearly loved her uncle, old John 
Chesterton, with whom she had lived since 
childhood, when a terrible railway accident 
had deprived her of both her parents. 

Here she was now, just returned from 
her walk ; she had slipped into the house 
unnoticed and on entering the drawing- 
room her steps had been arrested by the 
foregoing conversation. 

She was staggered at her uncle’s avowal. 
This dear old man was on the verge of 
ruin! And yet he was absolutely faithful 
to his trust, refusing to risk her money 
even to save himself from a downfall which 
she knew would make him heart-broken, 

Look at him now, his head bowed 
between his hands, and—yes—Ruth could 
distinctly hear him—sobbing. 

Oh heavens, what. must be done; what 
could she do to avert the dreadful calamity? 
Place her money at his disposal? She 
knew well, alas, that he would never accept 
it. No, she must think of some other 
plan. She slipped up to her room, and, 
could we have been there, we would have 
seen that after a few moments’ cogitation 


she jumped up from her chair and hurried 
to her escritoire. 
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Cuapter IL 


The.next morning, Simon Blake, stock 
broker, stepped into his office in Szechuen 
Road as the clock struck nine. He was 
in a very bad temper, for had not that old 
fool Chesterton declined to fall into the 
trap he had prepared? Did Blake really 
think that Langkats would rise as he had 
predicted? Not a bit of it, but rather the 
reverse, and he had evolved some deep 
scheme to get Chesterton into his power. 

Now the plot had failed, and he was in a 
particularly bad humour. _ He cursed his 
clerk and proceeded to his desk in the 
inner room, on which lay the morning’s 
letters. Turning them over abstractedly, 
he came to a square slate-coloured envelope 
addressed ‘Simon Blake, Esq.” in a 
feminine handwriting. 

“Now what the deuce can this be” said 
he, breaking open the seal and flattening 
out the letter in front of him. 

He read it once, rubbed his eyes, and 
read it again. 

“Great Jupiter ! 
thing. Am I dreaming?” 
what he read :— 


What an extraordinary 
For this is 


Bubbling Well Road, 
Shanghai, 14th April, 1909. 
Simon Brake, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

Kindly buy for me as early as possible 
one thousand shares in Langkats, and 
oblige 

Yours truly, 
RutH CHESTERTON. 

For quite five minutes Blake leant back 
in his chair thinking. 

Then he suddenly jumped up, exclaiming 
““By Jove, the very thing! I don’t know 
what the girl’s worth, but I'll risk it. I 
shall pull off my game yet.” 

He glanced through the remaining 
correspondence, dictated replies to his 
clerk, put on hat, and went out 
humming the ‘ Merry Widow Waltz.” 


his 
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Cuaprer III 


Ruth was by nature an early riser, but 
on the day following this incident she 
overslept herself, and, hastily dressing, 
arrived downstairs to find her uncle in 
the hall on the point of going out. 

“Good morning, Ruth my dear.” said he. 
“Excuse my not waiting breakfast for you, 
but I have a heavy day’s work before 
me, and I must get away to the office. 
You will find two letters for you on the 
table.” “Good-bye, uncle dear,” noting 
with concern his pale face, which for 
some days had borne evidence of much 
suffering. 

She sat down to breakfast and tore 
open one of the letters awaiting her. It 
was in the well-known handwriting of 
Douglas Armstrong to the effect that he 
purposed calling upon her that evening 
to ask her a very important question. 
No need for an explanation of what it was; 
Ruth’s charming blush and a_ bashful 
hasty kiss on the signature shewed that 
she not only understood, but was also 
not averse to giving him the answer 
desired. With a fluttering heart she laid 
it down, and took up the other letter. 

Let us her shoulder and 
read it :— 


look over 


Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, 15th April, rg09. 
Dear Miss CHESTERTON, 

I am favoured with your letter of 
yesterday and in accordance with your 
esteemed instructions I have bought for 
your account 1,000 Langkats as per 
enclosed contract note. 

‘The somewhat large purchase naturally 
affected the market, the price gradually 
rising. 

Please let me have your cheque by 
return of post, and much oblige 

Yours obediently, 


Simon BLAKe. 
1 Enclosure. 


tat 


(Enclosure) 
Contract Norr. 
I have to-day purchased for you :— 


400 Langkats @ Taels 830. 
200 


200 ” ae) O40: 
100 ri aioe.” 
109 3 ak e§Oe 
1,000 
Commission @ 3%. 


Total Tls....840,682, 50 


“What is the meaning of this?” gasped 
Ruth. ‘Eight hundred and forty thou- 
sand taels? There is a gross blunder. 
Why, I wanted 1,000 shares at one dollar 
per share. I will go and see Mr. Blake 
at once.” 

Mr. Blake rose on her entrance and 
came forward smiling. ‘My dear Miss 
Chesterton, I am delighted to see you. 
Pray sit down; it is very good of you 
to come personally, I suppose you have 
brought the cheque.” “N—no, I—I 
—er—there is a mistake.” “Mistake, 
Miss Chesterton? How? Here is your 
letter instructing me to buy 1,000 Lang- 
kats. I did so and sent you the contract, 
which I presume you received?” ‘Yes, 
but, Mr. Blake” said Ruth, becoming 
very pale “if the contract is right I 
have made a terrible mistake. I thought 
Langkat shares were one dollar each, 
which would come to $1,000.” “ Langkats 
one dollar each?” exclaimed Blake, 
jumping up, and his face becoming 
scarlet “Miss Chesterton, am I to under- 
stand that you are unable to pay this 
bill?” ‘*I-—-I am very sorry, Mr. Blake, 
I really didn’t know. I overheard you 
advising my uncle to buy the shares, and 
as he couldn't, I wanted to help him by 
doing so myself.” 

“But don’t you realize what you have 
done?” said Blake, in a fury. “Cannot 
you see the gravity of it? You have 
placed yourself in the grasp of the law, 
and I fear the consequences will be 
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serious indeed for you. I must go straight 
away and inform your uncle.” 

“Oh, Mr. Blake, don’t do that, I entreat 
you, the shock would kill him. Oh, what 
shall I do?” said the poor girl, bursting 
into tears. 

Blake was pacing up and down the room. 
Suddenly he stopped and faced her. 

“Miss Chesterton, you have got your- 
self into a most unfortunate position. 
Although it was clearly a mistake, 
ignorance is no excuse in the eyes 
of the law, and you will bring disgrace 
and ruin on both yourself and your 
uncle”—Ruth groaned—‘ Now I have 
known you for a long time and would 
be loth for this to happen. ‘There is 
just one chance that I have to save you. 
Come again in three days, and in the 
meantime I promise not to acquaint 
your uncle or anyone else of the matter. 
Of course you must also keep it to 
yourself.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, Mr. Blake, please do 
save me and I shall be so grateful.” 

“ But wait a moment, Miss Chesterton. 
If I do this I shall expect a certain 

.reward. You must be aware that for 
some time I have regarded you with 
something more than ordinary friend- 
ship, although I must confess that my 
attentions have not met with much 
encouragement. Now if I pull you 
through this affair I think the least you 
can do is to favour my suit. I am fairly 
rich and I know that I can make you 
happy. And now Miss Chesterton, 
good-by; I will do my very best for 
you, and when you come again I hope 
there will be good news for us both.” 
Saying which, he led the astonished and 
bewildered Ruth to the door, and when 
he returned to his desk you would have 
been surprised to see the expression of 
severity on his face changed to what was 
suspiciously like a cunning leer. 

What was Mr. Blake’s little game? 
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Meanwhile, Ruth returned home as in 
a dream, and closing the door of her room 
burst into sobbing. What could she do? 
She knew little of legal matters, and 
pictured to herself the most dreadful 
consequences of her wrong-doing. She 
even in her ignorance imagined a policeman 
taking her, handcuffed, through the streets 
to jail, and then being paraded up and 
down Szechuen Road wearing the cangue ! 

And even if Mr. Blake managed to save 
her, what a sacrifice she would have to 
make! ‘To give herself for life to a man 
she almost detested would be forfeiting 
her happiness for ever, yet this was her 
only chance. 

And then there was her uncle. ‘To save 
him from the disgrace was her palpable 
duty ; she must do so at any cost. 

For three days she was utterly wretched, 
and was obliged to feign a bad headache 
to disarm her uncle’s anxious inquiries, 
and to beg the puzzled Douglas Armstrong 
to excuse her when he called each day. 


Cuaprer IV. 

Three days later, Ruth, in a fever of 
anxiety, was just turning into Szechuen 
Road from Canton Road to go to Blake’s 
office as promised, when she nearly ran 
into Douglas Armstrong. 

“Oh Miss Chesterton,” said he, “ why 
have you so persistently avoided me for 
the last three days?” But she, brushing 
hastily past him, stammered ‘“ Excuse me 
now, I have an appointment” and ran 
into the office passage, leaving him be- 
wildered and mystified. 

“T will wait in the doorway until she 
comes out.” he said. 
it out at all.” 

When Ruth entered the office, Mr. 
Blake rose smiling, saying “ Good morning, 
Miss Chesterton. I am delighted to tell 
you that I have been successful, although 
at some personal sacrifice. Here is a 
document for you to sign transferring 


“T cannot make 
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the purchase to me, which will relieve you 
of all obligation. I have managed to sell 
the shares.” 

“Oh, Mr. Blake, it is good of you” said 
Ruth, signing the paper. ‘‘How can I 
thank you?” 

“By acceding to the request I made a 
few days ago. Miss Chesterton, I want 
you to become my wife; for a long time I 
have entertained for you a strong affection 
and I feel that I cannot live without you.” 

“Mr. Blake, I am deeply sensible of 
what you have done for me, but—but 
please do not ask me this, I beg.” 

“But I shall. You remember surely 
that I made it a stipulation and I have a 
right to expect you to carry through your 
part of the agreement. In fact,” said he, 
becoming angry, “I don’t feel inclined to 
relinquish the reward I merit, and I must 
insist on its due performance.” 

His voice rose with anger, and losing 
control of himself he seized the now trem- 
bling Ruth, who uttered a scream, and 
drew her to him. Clasping her in his 
arms, he exclaimed in a fury “I zev// have 
a kiss,” when the door burst open and he 
received a stinging blow in his face, 
accompanied by the words “You dastardly 
ruffian, dare to touch this lady and I will 
stretch you on the floor.” 

Blake turned round in a passion and 
beheld Douglas Armstrong, who, hearing 
the scream, had rushed in. 

“T will have you understand, Sir,” 
shouted Blake, “that this is my private 
office. If you don’t clear out at once I 
shall send for the police.” 

“Pray do so, for unless I have an 
explanation of your brutal conduct, I shall 
have you taken to the police-station for 
assault.” 
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Ruth intervened, and between her sobs 
told Armstrong the whole history and 
how Mr. Blake had saved her by taking 
the shares himself, and shewed him 
the transfer paper. He listened with an 
excited interest. 

“And so he got you to sign this paper?” 

“Yes, Douglas, he has been so kind, and 
you must really apologize for your violence, 
although he was certainly rather abrupt.” 

“Apologize? Very well. Blake, you 
are an un-miti-gated scoundrel” said 
Douglas, tearing the paper into shreds. 
You knew very well that these shares have 
risen tremendously in the last few days, 
and this is a diabolical scheme to reap 
the advantage yourself, you blackguard. 
Now you will shew me the sale contracts, 
and if you attempt any more of your 
fraudulent tricks I will expose you before 
the Stock Exchange and have you placed 
in jail, where you richly deserve to be.” 

The discomfited Blake was obliged to 
comply. ‘So you have sold them for 
Tls. 965,000, and thought you would 
rob this lady of the handsome profit and 
pocket it yourself, eh ? you low-down thief. 
Well, you will just sit down and write out 
a cheque for the amount payable to Miss 
Ruth Chesterton, or I swear I will thrash 
you within an inch of your life” 

Blake saw that the game was up, and 
was forced to do as directed, and 
when Ruth and Douglas walked out of 
the office a few minutes later, it was to 
cash a cheque on the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank for T'ls. 124,000. 

Douglas went to dine that evening at 
John Chesterton’s. Ruth’s headache had 
disappeared, and—well—she and Douglas 
are now in Japan for three weeks doing 
the sights ! 
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Keep an eye on your enemies; but keep a microscope to one eye and a telescope 
to the other when watching your “friends.” —P. P. Shevlin. 


Roses for me ; red roses upwards climbing, 
White roses downwards leaning, afraid to fall ; 

Roses gold-belled, forgetful of their chiming, 
Blush-roses, faint and shamefaced roses all. 

Roses so fair that any poet's song 

Can only do them wrong. 


* + * 


Rose Pruning 


BUSH AND STANDARD ROSES 


WHEN pruning roses, the first thing to 
determine is whether the object in view is 
to obtain roses for exhibition or roses for 
the decoration of the garden, because the 


NO, I. —HYBRID PERPETUAT ROSE BEFORE 
PRUNING 


pruning that would be suitable in the one 
case would be unsuitable in the other. 
The exhibitor who wants the very best 
blooms he can get, even if he has a small 
number on each plant, prunes his rose tree 


much harder than the man who prefers 
to have more blooms of poorer quality, 
although they may be beautiful in the 
garden, and valuable for cut flowers, 
aturally, the further back one cuts the 


NO. 2.—HYBRID TEA ROSE BEFORE PRUNING 


shoots, the fewer buds there will be to 
burst into growth, and the stronger the 
resulting shoots will be. ‘The rose grower 
who does not care to sacrifice quantity for 
the sake of finer quality, prunes more 
lightly, that is to say, he leaves the shoots 
longer, with the result that they produce 
more shoots, though they may be less 
vigorous, and bear flowers that from the 
point of view of the exhibitor may be 
wanting in size and form. Some of the 
stronger growing Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Hybrid Teas will, if pruned lightly after 
they have been planted two years, develop 
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into large bushes, giving an abundance of 
blossoms. Such plants, however, are 
useless to the exhibitor, who places size 
and form high in the list of qualities a 
rose bloom should possess. In the rose 
garden they are delightful objects, and 
yield a profusion of flowers for cutting. 
The exhibitor’s rose garden is not, as a 
rule, a thing beautiful to look upon, since 


NO, 3.—HYBRID PERPETUAL KOSE AFTER 
PRUNING 
his efforts are directed towards the pro- 
duction of individual blooms of quality, 
and not towards making the beds and 
borders a mass of flowers. 


PRUNING EXPLAINED 


What is rose pruning? In what are 
usually termed garden roses it consists in 
cutting back the growths made last year 
more or less according to the variety ; 
removing weakly growths, unripened wood, 
and surplus shoots, also any which cross 
each other. The shoots must always be 
cut back to an “eye,” or bud, which are 
Most of 
the leaves have fallen, leaving the buds 


exposed. 


in the axils of last year’s leaves. 


At the first sign of spring some 
of these will commence to grow, especially 
on the ends of the shoots of the Tea roses. 
The probability is that the cold winds and 
spring frosts will kill them. However, 
these buds would probably be cut off 


when pruning later on, and the cultivator 
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has the satisfaction of knowing that. the 
buds near the base of last year’s growth 
have not started. 
WHAT TO PRUNE WITH 

It may be that when visiting a large 
garden roses are 
grown, one has seen secateurs used for 
pruning. ‘To prune all these with a knife 
would take more time than could be 
A sharp knife should always be 
used when possible, it makes a much 


where thousands of 


spared. 


cleaner cut; secateurs bruise the wood 
and bark. Always commence to make 
the cut on the shoot opposite the bud. 
About on a level with the bud make a 
slightly upward cut. The knife will then 
cut the wood on the opposite side of the 
bud that has to be left. 


WHEN TO PRUNE 

Commence with the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
leaving the ‘Teas until last. If cold winds 
and spring frosts are prevalent, it will be 
better to defer pruning till later on. How 
much or how little to prune depends 
largely on the class and the individual 


NO, 4.—HYBRID TEA ROSE AFTER PRUNING 


variety. Roses, however, vary considerably 
in growth, some sorts making much more 
vigorous shoots than others even in the 
same class. If not carefully watched, the 
pruning of roses year after year has the 
tendency to leave a lot of old wood at the 
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base... If possible, one or two’ of these old 
shoots should be cut out each year. This 
usually ensures a good supply of young 
wood. Before commencing 
be termed “pruning proper,” all weak, 
unripened wood must be removed. The 
shape of the bush has to be considered. 
Too many of the best shoots must not of 
course be sacrificed, but a little regard 
should be paid to the shape of the bush. 
To strengthen weak-growing sorts, cut 
back last year’s growth to within one or 
two buds of the old wood. Likewise, 
when dealing with strong-growing sorts, 
half-a-dozen or more buds should be left, 
so that the energy of the plant is distri- 
buted—not confined to one or two buds. 
Again, if good quality blooms are desired 
rather than quantity, the shoots must be 
cut rather harder. 


what may 


HYBRID PERPETUALS 


These vary considerably in growth ; some 
sorts are much more vigorous than others. 
A good general rule to follow is, to cut 


NO. 5.—TEA ROSE AFTER PRUNING 


back the less vigorous varieties to within 
three or four inches of the old wood, varying 
this according to the habit of growth, 
leaving in the case of the vigorous-growing 
one foot of the 
(Fig. 1 and 3). 


sorts nine inches to 


previous year’s growth. 
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HYBRID TEAS 


This group is by far the most useful for 
garden decoration. ‘This section does not 
require such hard pruning as the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. If, however, good quality, 


rather than quantity of blooms is desired, 


NO, 6.—TEA ROSE BEFORE PRUNING 


cut back the strong-growing sorts to within 
four or five the old wood. 
shoots is very 


inches of 
Thinning out of weak 
important, to allow the strong shoots to 
develop. be left twelve to 
fifteen inches in length. If there is room 
to peg down the shoots the entire length, 
blooms will be produced from every bud. 
‘The side growths should be cut back to 
one or two buds. ‘There are in this section 
a number of weak-growing sorts—Liberty, 


These can 


and White Lady, for example—which are 
better if cut fairly hard back, say to within 
three or four inches of the old wood. 
(Fig. 2 and 4). 
TEAS 

Cut back weak growers to within about 
three inches, and the stronger growers to 
eight inches or nine inches of the old 


wood. (Fig. 5 and 6). 


> 


Go, make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone ; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own.—<Avon, 


WINE AND 


The Youngster was Sorry 
Herz is a story of a bright little tot of 
a boy whose father tried to punish him. 
It commenced by the father giving an 


admonishment, 

“T sha’n’t behave,” said the little 
fellow. ‘‘ You are a bad man, and I don’t 
like you.” 


At this the child was told to stand in a 
corner with his face to the wall; but he 
cried so bitterly that his mother went up to 
him and said ;— 

“You go and tell your papa that you 
are sorry, and he will forgive you.” 

‘The little fellow approached his father, 
blubbering, and blurted out, between the 
sobs : — 

“T is sorry that you are such a bad 
man.” 

“Well, go along and play, then,” said 
the father, trying to keep from laughing. 


= 


A Point of Resemblance 

A WELL-KNOWN violinist adversely criti- 
cised his own portrait, which had been 
painted by a celebrated artist. The family 
had agreed upon this harsh verdict without 
a dissenting voice, until the artist appealed 
to the youngest of the household, a bright 
little boy. 

“Who is that, Dick?” he asked, pointing 
to the picture. 

“Papa,” was the immediate answer. 

“So it iss my dear. 


You se 


sir, your 
son is a better judge of the likeness than 
you. So you think you'd know it was 
papa, my boy?” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” was the innocent reply. 
It’s very much like him 


fiddle,” 


about the 
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Sermon versus Sport 
An English parson of a sporting turn 
was on a visit to a Perthshire village, and 
conducted the service in the Parish Church. 
During his sermon a fight took place 
between a collie and a terrier. The 
worshippers and the parson could.see the 
combat through the windows. The former 
showed more interest in the dog fight than 
in the sermon, whereupon the parson 
stopped his discourse and said—‘ Brethren, 
you are evidently not paying attention to 
my remarks, so I close the Holy Book, 

and I put two bob on the collie.” 


= 
Wisha, Wisha ! 

“There, Pat,” said an English traveller 
to the thirsty car-driver whom he had just 
“refreshed” at a road-side inn, “hasn’t 
that made another man of you? “ Deed, 
sur, and it has, sur,” was the instantaneous 
answer ; “and, begorra, he’s dry too!” 

= 
What Came of Interruption 

“You ought to have seen Mr. Marshall 
when he called on Dolly the other night !” 
remarked Johnnie enthusiastically to his 
sister’s young man, who was taking tea 
with the family. ‘I tell you he looked 
fine a-setting there alongside of her, with 
his arm ——” “Johnnie,” gasped his sister, 
her face assuming the colour of a boiled 
lobster. “Well, so he did,” persisted 
Johnnie. “ He had his arm —” “John!” 
screamed his mother frantically “Why,” 
whined the now badly frightened boy, “I 
was——” “ You boy,” roared his father— 
“get out!” And Johnnie “got,” crying as 
he went, “I was only going to say that he 
had his Army clothes on, and Dolly knows 


7 


he had, too! 
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R. A. MONESTIER, the popular 
Editor of the Echo de Chine, was 
Felibres 


Csr 


born in in the south 
of France. He spent the greater part 
of his life in Marseilles, the Eastern Gate 
of France, where he occupied a prominent 
position in literary circles, being at one 
time vice-president of the “Mardistes” a 
literary society composed of poets and 
men of letters who gave weekly, literary 
or artistic, receptions, and who published 
Le Feu, a paper ranked with the best 
provincial reviews of France. He was also 
vice-president of another society, known 
as the “Cercle d’Etudes Physiques.” 

Entering the field of journalism some- 
what late, he at first confined his efforts 
to poetry and literary articles, which he 
contributed to such well-known organs 
as L’drt Francais, France Revue, Nice 
Tliustré, etc. A criticism written on the 
work of Paul Bourget, pleased the great 
academician so much that he wrote to his 
admirer a long letter which Mr. Monestier 
values as his most precious autograph. 

In 1906, Mr. Monestier came to Shang- 
hai to succeed Mr. Lemiére as editor of 
the Echo de Chine, a position he has 
occupied ever since, earning by his genial 
goodfellowship, the appreciation and 
esteem of all his colleagues, and by his 
patriotic activity the gratitude of his fellow 
countrymen. ‘This was particularly demon- 
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strated on July 14th, when he published 
as a supplement to the Zcho de Chine, 
an excellent resumé of the history of the 
French Concession, which was described 
by the Shanghat Times, as “ 
invaluable 
residents.” 


a document 


of most information to our 


MR.=ALPHOUSE MONESTIER 


Though of mind 


and showing a 


of a literary turn 
decided preference for 
documentary affairs, Mr. Monestier proved 
in a recent struggle with the late Courier 
de Chine, that he could be a dangerous 
polemist, and because his irony is always 
bitter and never unfair, 


correct, never 


he is all the more to be feared. 


td 


There is no morrow: Though before our face 
The shadow named so stretches, we always 
Fail to o’ertake it, hasten as we may. 
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a) ITH the disposal of the Shanghai 
Horse Repository another land- 


ee 


mark has been removed. <A 


attended the 
Moore 


large number of residents 


auction of the stock by Messrs. L. 


& Co. which took place on August 15th 


and 16th, and notable judges of 


some 


horseflesh were to be seen in the crowd 


Some very good bargains were made 


although on the whole the prices were fair, 


considering the sparseness of ready cash 
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Che Cragedy of a Horse 


Zo eo Dore 


If “Charlie” could speak he might tell 


many tales, for he has subm 


vely borne 


on his patient back the majority of Shang- 
hai’s ladies in the process of learning the 
equestrian art. 

Surely he has earned his old age pension. 
Certainly his appearance led one to believe 
so, for a nearer apprceach to a skeleton 
could hardly be imagined than the wreck 
which was put under 


of old “Charlie” 


the hammer for nine taels. We can only 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN AT THE AUCTION 


in Shanghai at the present moment. 


bad, 


different passed under the hainmer, 


and in- 
but 
the most pathetic instance was that of 
old “Charlie” 


taels, 


Horses and ponies, good, 


who was sold for — nine 


OF THE 


SHANGHAI HORSE REPOSITORY 


hope that he has got past feeling, for 
the indignity of it is heart-breaking. The 


writer made inquiries as to his ultimate 
destination, and was told’ Soochow! ! 
Poor old “Charlie!” We can only hope 


he won’t survive it long, and that horses 
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are provided for in heaven. Some of them 
have a poor time enough on earth, and China 
in particular ! 

A PRAYER 

This incident suggests that the S.P.C A. 
might be justified in following the example 
of the Humane Society of Kansas who 
recently published a translation from the 
Swedish, entitled, ‘The Horse’s Prayer” 
which runs as follow :— 

“To thee, my master, I offer my prayer: 
Feed, water, and care for me; and, when 
the day’s work is done, provide me with 
shelter and a clean dry bed. 

“Always be kind to me. 
times, that I may serve you the more gladly 
and learn tolove you. Do not jerk the reins, 
and do not whip me when going uphill. 
Never strike, beat, orkick me when I do not 
understand what you want; but give me 
a chance to understand you. Watch me, 
and if I fail to do your bidding, see if some- 
thing is not wrong with my harness or feet. 

“Do not overload me, or hitch me where 
water will drip on me. Keep me well 
shod. Examine my teeth when I do not 
eat; I may have an ulcerated tooth, and 
that, you know, is very painful. Do not 


Pet me some- 
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tie or check my head in an unnatural. 
position or take away my best defence 
against flies and mosquitos by cutting off 
my mane or tail. 

“T cannot tell you when I am thirsty; 
so give me clean, cool water often. I 
cannot tell you in words when I am sick; 
so watch me and by signs you may know 
my condition. Give me all possible 
shelter from the hot sun; and put a 
blanket on me, not when I am working, but 
when I am standing in the cold. Never 
put a frosty bit in my mouth; first warm 
it by holding it a moment in your hands. 

“TI try to carry you and your burdens 
without a murmur, and wait patiently for 
you long hours of the day or night. 
Without the power to choose my shoes or 
path, I sometimes fall on the hard pave- 
ments, and I must be ready at any moment 
to lose my life in your service. 

And finally, O my master, when my 
useful strength is gone, do not turn me out 
to starve or freeze, or sell me to some human 
brute, to be slowly tortured and starved to 
death; but do thou, my master, take my 
life in the kindest way, and your God will 
reward you here and hereafter. Amen!” 


ASS 
TWO ANSWERS 


“T love you, sweet,” 
I said to a child, 


Whose curls in a mass of tangles wild 
Fell over the shoulders, soft and fair, 
Kissed by the sun and the summer air. 


“T love you, sweet,” 


And she turned and smiled, 


The frank, fresh smile of a trusting child. 


“T love you too ; 


I love you best,” the lips of the little one confessed. 


“T love you, sweet,” 
I said to a maid, 


And the dimples alternately went and stayed. 
“T love you, sweet,” and the laughing eyes, 
Blue as the bluest summer skies, 


Looked shyly up, 
And as shyly down 


Under the lashes of golden brown ; 
But I waited in vain for the words confessed —— 


“T love you too ; 
I love you best.” 


* 
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iA FORTUNE PFOoED? 2 


Boe Boge 


SPRING sun with early flowers, 
and a sky overhead like the deep 
blue of a Delft plate, may be very 

attractive to one attuned to the loveliness 


g FS Be 


m 
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of nature; but to a young man with a 
wealth of love in his heart and a lack of 
ready money in his pocket, the beauty of 
of accord with his 
feelings, comes with a sensation that jars. 

He had been revolving the situation in 
his mind, had carefully considered every 
point of the question, and the outlook 
was anything but encouraging. The letter 
that he held in his hand demanded an 
immediate reply. It was a short business 
note from a firm in a distant city, offering 
him a position at a very small increase of 
salary. Ordinarily he would have despatch- 
ed the matter after scarcely a moment's 
deliberation. To accept the offer would 
mean no appreciable rise in the world, and 
it would sever certain cherished associations. 
But that was just the thing. Was it not 
the part of wisdom to put distance between 
him and an object that was unattainable ? 
‘To see the woman he loved, to be brought 
into almost daily contact with her beauty 
and her thousand charms, was simply to 
live in a fool’s paradise. 

‘To know that other men wooed her, 
laid their hearts’ secrets before her, and 
at least stood a chance of winning her, 


the scene, so out 


was maddening to him whose lips were 
sealed. How could he ask her to share 
his lot? Oh, the bitter irony of it! What 
had he to offer her but a heart overflowing 
with tenderness? And could not other 
men give her that and wealth besides ? 

He thought of her willowy grace, of her 
little white hands. Shielded from poverty 
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and the sordid side of life, her spirit had 
grown straight and free as a fresh young 
flower. How unsuited she was to endure 
privation! Could he ask her to give up 
all that she had been accustomed to, and 
endure hardships for his sake? In imagina- 
tion he could almost see her dear face 
losing that look of careless happiness, 
growing serious day by day with the cares 
of life, with anxiety about unwonted 
details. He had heard that love glorified 
all things, but was it not selfishness even 
to think of winning her heart? Perhaps, 
if he went away, in years to come he 
might learn to think of her as only a 
gracious memory. 

But why torture himself with thoughts 
of the future? As for the present, his mind 
was made up. He had written his letter 
accepting the position offered him, and his 
preparations for the departure were con- 
cluded. ‘There was nothing left for him to 
do but to bid some of his friends good-by. 

He was ushered into the little studio, 
where she elected to paint when it suited 
her fancy, but oftener to receive her “guests 
as she called them. This 
mark of her favour had been vouchsafed 
to him before, but there were others, 
he knew, who enjoyed the same privilege. 

She was sitting near the bay window, 
her hands clasped loosely in her lap, and 
in her eyes a dreamy expression which 
showed that her thoughts were far away. 
She rose when she saw him, and came 
forward to meet him. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she said. 
“T think I was about to give way to one 
of my moods. « I don’t like moody people, 
do you?” 


of honour,” 
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He looked at her. Could she not guess 
that, whatever phase of her character might 
be turned to him, he loved her always ? 

But they were treading on dangerous 
ground. If he would leave her with his 
secret still his own, he must turn the 
conversation into other channels ; but when 
he proceeded to do it, it was with a half- 
heartedness that was very apparent. 

He told her that he was about to go 
away, that he probably would not return 
for many years; and he tried to speak 
lightly of the many changes that might 
occur before they would meet again. Was 
it imagination that made him think she 
paled slightly at his words ? 

“Perhaps you will be married then,” he 
said. “Won't you promise to send me 
your wedding cards?” 

She did not seem to be listening to him. 
“Is not this a sudden determination ?” 
she asked. “ Why are you going?” 

She had turned her face away, and he 
could not catch the expression that had 
suddenly stolen over it. 

“There are many reasons,” he said. “I 
doubt if you would be interested in a 
recital of them. I am afraid I am 
growing egotistical. Let us talk of some- 
thing else.” And this they attempted to do, 
but the conversation lagged perceptibly. 
He found it hard to choose subjects, for 
his heart invariably turned to one thought 
—the one he could not put into words. 

She, too, was unusually silent. At 
length he grew desperate. ‘This was his 
last evening with her, and he dreaded to 
think of the impression he would leave 
behind. He felt that he must say some- 
thing, anything. His eyes fell on a pack 
of cards that lay on a table near her. 

“Why, I do believe,” he said, laughing, 
“that you were playing solitaire before I 
came in. You must have been very much 
bored, I think, to seek amusement in that 
game—of all games the stupidest !” 

“That is your own conclusion,” she 
replied ; “I was not playing solitaire. I 
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can explain the presence of those cards by 
telling you that I was trying my fortune. 
When you appeared in the doorway I had 
just discovered the pleasing fact that I had 
‘a friend, a foe, and a journey to go.’ It’s 
really a most edifying way of spending the 
time. Instead of being bored in the 
present, I delve into the treasures of the 
future.” 

He handed the pack to her. “Tell me 
my future,” he said. “I am going away. 
I should like to know what is before me.” 

She smiled. “I half believe you are 
sceptical. I wonder if I can convince you 
of the wonderful truths that lie hidden 
here!” She drew out a king of hearts as 
she spoke. ‘You are in love,” she said. 
Her eyes met his for one moment, then a 
wave of colour swept up to her brow. He 
leaned forward eagerly. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is true.” and his 
voice was husky. 

She was idly turning the cards over in 
her hands, one after another. ‘ You love 
a woman strongly, tenderly as a man may 
love, and yet you will not tell her so, I 
can read pride here, and this it is that 
keeps you from it!” 

She paused, but he besought her to go 
on. 


“Tell me of her!” he begged. “Is she 
fair or dark?” 
Her face was half in shadow. ‘She 


has fair hair,” she said. 

“Like a wealth of gold,” he broke in 
impetuously. “ And her eyes?” 

“They are brown,” she replied, so’ softly 
that he had to bend forward to catch her 
words. 

“Glorious eyes,” he whispered—* brown 
with all the lights of an autumn sun! But 
tell me that which I wish most to know. 
Does she love me?” 

A soft breath of spring flowers stale in 
through the window. ‘The cards fell in 
confusion to the floor, as his hand closed 
upon hers. Her eyes had answered him, 
and the fortune was told, 
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E reproduce some old photographs time and our photos represent some of 
W taken by Mr. W. G. Gordon in the then most prominent Chinese in the 
which recall memories of Settlement, and friends of the late Sir 
Leta: prominent at that time. Mr. Thomas Hanbury. 
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YUET CHONG, THE LEADING GREEN TEA MAN, KIN THU-YUEN, SILK MERCHANT, 
TAKEN IN 1859 BY W. G. GORDON TAKEN IN 1859 BY W. G. GORDON 
Gordon was a member of the firm of The view of the American Settlement is 


Messrs. Bower, Hanbury & Co. at the Unique and decidedly interesting to the 
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present-day Shanghailander: It is taken of The Bund and Nanking Road. Hongkew 
from the hong then occupied by Augustus has certainly changed out of countenance 
Heard & Co., which stood at the corner — since those days. 
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The American Settlement taken from The Bund, corner of Nanking Road, in 1859, by W, G. Gordon 
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A Pathetic Incident in the Life of a Lonely Child 
By OLiver BREE 


“ Tis strange that those we lean on most, 
Those in whose lap our limbs are nursed 
Fall into darkness—soonest lost. 
Those we love first—are taken first !”” 


HE small boy sat in the big high- 
backed arm-chair—thinking and 


waiting. His nurse had dressed 
him in his very best—lace collar, velvet 
suit, and black silk stockings, that made 
his poor little legs tickle most fearfully. 
He scratched at them furtively—then fell 
to wondering if “se” would understand 
how difficult it was to refrain from doing 
so at times—and to keep from yawning at 
lessons or in church, and, above all, from 
crying in bed when one felt lonely. 
(Daddie so far away in India ever since 
“mother” died two years ago!) And 
would she understand, too, how awful he 
had felt when he had prayed: “Oh! God, 


send mother to kiss me just once!” And 
there had come no answer. He remem- 
bered afterwards he had never said 


“please” and ‘for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” But that was soon remedied. 

Each night after that from his faithful 
little heart the cry went up: “Please, 
please, dear God, let me see mother just 
for a minute—for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen!” 

No answer—only darkness, and tears— 
then sleep. 

Of course in the daytime he was often 
quite glad and happy, “ever so.” But 
sometimes when he bumped his head or 
cut his finger or fell down and hurt 
himself—then he ‘remembered” how 
lovingly mother had put her dear arms 


round him and had ‘kissed the pain 
away.” And then she used to sing and 
tell beautiful stories to him. Now only 
“nurse” recounted fearful tales of “ black 
men” and “Satan round the corner.” 
Ugh! 

He began to get sleepy—surely they 
were very late. How strange it would be 
to have daddie back home again, and how 
nice——and “ she”— Would she be 
pretty, and kind, and sweet? Daddie had 
said in his letter, “You must love her, 
little man, because I do—and because she 
is coming home with me to take care of us 
both,” 

Happy thought! Perhaps—perhaps God 
had sent this lady in answer to his prayers, 
because He couldn’t spare dear mother 
even for a minute—and perhaps—perhaps 
—. . and then as he was such a small 
boy (only seven years old) and as it was 
really rather late, he fell asleep. 

He did not hear the rumble of carriage 
wheels approach and then. stop, nor even 
the ringing of the bell—it was only: when 
the new footman with an officious, “ Wake 
up, Sonny,” gave him a dig in the ribs, 
that he started up to consciousness, 

A waft of cold air, and then a well- 
remembered big bass voice that said : 

“ Home, Mignon !” ‘ 

And a woman’s cultivated drawl: 

“ At last, thank goodness !” 

The small boy stumbled into the lamp- 
light blinking sleepily, his goldy-brown 
curls on end. 

“ Hullo, little. man!” 

“ Daddie !” 
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‘The big man caught him up in his arms, 
and hugged him tight like a bear, but the 
small boy just loved it: Tighter—tighter, 
till the big heart and the little heart 
thumped together in glad discord—and 
Time slipped away (as like a judicious old 
man he always does in big moments). It 
was just—Love ! 

The woman stood watching, her little 
red mouth oddly tightened, and just a 
faint little glint of disapproval in her cold 
eyes. 

“Tm tired, Jocelyn !” 

The man’s grip relaxed, and he put the 
small boy on his feet again. ‘Why, I 
forgot!” he said apologetically, and the 
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blood mounted to his cheeks despite the 
tan. “This—this is m—mother !” 
* * * 

It was eleven o’clock, he had heard it 
strike. Would she come and steal quietly 
into the nursery with a deftly-shaded light 
and kiss him—as mother had done? 

He must keep awake for that. It was 
so long—so long since Just then he 
heard a voice: “I’m going up now, Jocelyn 
—awfully tired—good night.” Then the 
rustle of silken skirts passed his door— 
passed and trailed off into a murmur. 

Then the quick turn of a handle—and 
the shutting of a door— and silence broken 
only by the stifled sob of a small boy ! 
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LIFE 


Give me a taste of life! 
Not the tang of unseasoned wine ; 
Not a-drug of an unearned bread ; 
Not the grape of an untilled vine. 
The life that is really life, 
That comes from no fount-afar, 
But springs from the toil and strife 
In the world of things as they are. 


Give me the whole of life! 
The joy, the hope, and the pain, 
The struggle whose end is strength, 
‘The loss that is infinite gain. 
Not the drought of a cloudless sky, 
Not the rust of a fruitless rest. 
Give me the sun and the storm, 


‘The clam and the white sea-crest. 


Give me the best of life! 
‘To live in the world with God, 
Where the seed that is sown and dies 
Lifts a harvest over the sod. 
Where beauty and truth are one, 
Where the right must have its way, 
Where the storm-clouds part for stars, 
And the starlight heralds the day. 


Give me the toil of life! 
‘The muscle and mind to dare ; 
No luxury’s lap for my head, 
No idly won wealth to share. 
Whether by pick or plane, 
Whether by tongue or pen, 
Let me not live in vain ; 


Let me do a man’s work among men. 
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H.I.H. PRINCE TSAI HSUN'S PRIVATE YACHT 2 
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GX URING the time spent by H.I.H. 
4 Prince Tsai Hsun in Shanghai 
se) 

about a year ago, an order was 
placed with the Kiangnan Dock and 
Engineering Works for the building of a 
naval yacht. 

This yacht has been built in the course 
of ten months, and has been christened 
the Zren Chin, and on August rst a large 
party of interested friends was invited to 
attend her trial trip, which was carried out 
with every satisfaction, and she more than 
made her contract speed of 134 knots. 


cylindrical multitubular boilers with a forced 
draught system fan fitted on the upper 
platform of the fiddling. There is also a 
dynamo in the engine-room capable of 
supplying 150 lights and a searchlight of 
3,000 candle power. The steam-steering 
gear is situated on the upper deck instead 
of in the engine-room, with a brass 
standard overhead on the bridge. The 
ship’s average consumption of coal is 
about ten tons a day. There is a large 
cross bunker forward of the stokehole 
capable of holding 130 tons of coal. The 


H.I.H. PRINCE TSAI HSUN’S YACHT “LIEN CHIN” 


The Zien Chin was designed by the 
arsenal staff under the specifications of 
Mr. Shun of the Chinese Navy, who also 
superintended her construction. | Her 
dimensions are 150 feet between the 
perpendiculars and 173 feet over all, with 
a moulded breadth of 25 feet, depth 13 feet 
6 inches, with a mean draft of 9 feet, and 
displacement of 500 tons. She is fitted with 
two sets of triple expansion engines of 
ro-in, by 16-in. by 264in. with an 18-in. 


stroke indicating goo h.p., and has two 


fore and aft peaks are fitted for water 
ballast of fifty tons each. A magazine is 
situated forward between the main and 
upper decks for supplying six small 
saluting guns and is fitted with light, 
ventilation and flooding locks complete. 

The fittings of this vessel are a comfort- 
able combination of the artistic and the 
practical. 

The Prince’s quarters occupy the entire 
deck house, and are situated abaft the 
engines. ‘These consist of a suite of 
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elegant apartments comprising a large 
reception-room, sitting-room, bed-room, 
bath-room and attendant’s cabin. The 
wood used in the construction of this suite 
is mahogany, while the ceilings are in 
white and gold Lincrusta Cordclova and 
the upholstering is of striped red plush, 
the same being used for the general 
reception-room, All the fittings are of 
the latest style and every modern con- 
venience is supplied. There is a generous 
supply of electric lights and fans, and a 
steam-heating apparatus provides for the 
cold weather. Forward of the main deck 
is a spacious general reception-room fitted 
in oak and teak, and arranged in a series 
of cosy corners, upholstered in red striped 
plush, while below this is a handsome 
dining-room capable of accommodating 
thirty persons at three large tables. The 
revolving chairs are fitted with reversible 
cushions of brown leather and _ rattan, 
while the wooden panelling is painted 
white and the ceiling is decorated with 
Lincrusta Cordclova. At one end of this 


‘stered in green leather. 
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occupies the opposite end. The hand- | 
some stairways lead from the general 
reception-room at the forward end and 
from the Prince’s suite at the after end of 
the ship, to the upper decks, and these 
have comfortable companion-ways uphol- 
The captain’s 
cabin is on the upper deck just abaft the 
companion-way to the main deck, and the 
officers and engineers are accommodated on 
the lower deck. An observation house is 
erected for the Prince on the upper deck 
just above his sitting-room. 

‘The vessel is built in typical yacht style 
and reflects great credit upon her builders 
and designers, also Mr, Kwan, director, 
and Mr. Mauchan, superintendent of the 
Kiangnan Docks. 

The commander of this handsome 
Lieutenant H, T. Hsu who 
received his training in the British Navy. 
The Lien Chin made her first trip up 
the Yangtse to bring Prince Ching and 
Admiral Sah from Hankow to Shanghai 
en route to America. They sailed on 


vessel is 


saloon are two comfortable state rooms, August 24th by the Afanchuria vid 
while a large and well-equipped pantry Japan. 
GE 


THE ORIGIN OF HUMOUR 


‘Tne man had made a peculiar, significant, and complex ass of himself, and he 


knew it. 


Never before in all the world, perhaps, had any one placed himself in such a 


miserably absurd position, and he was morbidly sensitive to the ridiculousness of his 


conduct. 


The idle onlookers howled with uncontrollable laughter, and he could blame 
no one but himself, though their mirth stung him like a whip of scorpions. 


As soon as 


he could, he sneaked away to hide his shame and chagrin, and, while cursing himself 
with all the power of a rich and flexible vocabulary, he vowed that never again would 
he appear before or hold communion with his fellow men. 

Years afterwards, when his heart was benumbed by many such shocks, and he 
could laugh at his own miseries, he sat down and wrote a full and desperate account of 


that first exhibition of folly. 


He gave every detail, and in his recklessness spared not 
to make the picture even more cruelly absurd than’ it really was. 


‘The little story was 


published, and every one who read was seized with uncontrollable laughter. 
From that hour his fame as a humourist was assured, and everybody exclaimed, 


“ How witty he is, and how original!” 
y 8 


And no one knew that he had written the foolish 


little tale with his heart’s blood, for every one but himself had forgotten the hour of 


folly on which it was based. 


ISIS, 


» The Quiet Hour 


Cocco eee Se SSS See ene 


On Speculation 

HERE will always be a strong tendency 
towards speculation, because it ac- 
cords with certain phases of human 
nature. For example, there is a very 
appreciable percentage of mankind who 
will not work if they can possibly help it. 
Look at the whole tramp class. It is 
recruited from every grade of society, the 
prime qualification being that, whatever 
else any member of the class does, he will 
not work under any conditions whatever. 
The true tramp is a rebel against work. 
But there are many men of like mind, 
though they may never fall anywhere near 
the tramp class—indeed certain disadyant- 
ages attending the vagrant’s calling would 
always act as a deterrent to their joining— 
who are like the tramps in being fully 
determined that they will never do any 
serious work. To such men there is no 
way of escape from poverty save the 
exercising of their wits, and they naturally 
take to speculation as the means of gaining 
the livelihood which would be too dear to 

them at the price of hard work. 

As the years go by, we are becoming 
less contented with simplicity, more 
enslaved by multifarious needs, eventually 
taking the form of craving for more money, 
and that right early, for instant use. 
Whether people have money and are 
careless, or want it and are anxious for 
speedy returns, the tendency is alike in 
the direction of speculation. 

What is the ordinary course by which a 
good business becomes open to the public 
for investment ? And where are the points 
at which an investoris likely to be deceived? 


First, it is necessary to know that it is a 
really solid business that is being disposed 
of, and that the reasons for making it a 
public concern are satisfactory. Ina mine 
in some unknown region, guaranteed only 
by an expert who is paid for a report, 
there can be no security to the public; 
but an English business may, as a rule, be 
fairly investigated. It is not impossible to 
find out how much business is actually 
being done by a manufacturing firm, or by 
a distributive agency, and whether the 
business is increasing or declining, or is 
likely to increase or decline. 

The effects of over-capitalisation of a 
sound concern are usually disastrous in 
many ways. What is needed is that 
financial boards, consisting of men of 
the highest repute, of wide experience 
and absolutely unquestionable integrity, 
should be formed to give the public the 
guarantee of their personal investigation 
that concerns floated are sound and are 
likely to continue prosperousand expanding, 
If this is required for home businesses, 
how much more is it needed in the case of 
foreign speculations? And, if there is 
such an element of doubt even in work 
carried on under the eyes of the British 
public, how absurd are the people with a 
little money who dabble in finance of the 
most uncertain character ! 

A great advance would have been made 
towards soundness in business if the vast 
majority of people who have money could 
be convinced of the plain truth that they 
are wholly unfitted for taking part in any 
speculative investment whatever. That, we 
have said, is the plain truth. Yet three 
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people out of four who have money and 
speculate will resent the imputation that 
they are incapable of taking care of it. 
But how is it likely that the casual investor, 
the mere amateur, the dabbler in finance, 
can hold his own with the men who are 
constantly studying and often arranging 
the markets, and who make their profits 
to a large extent out of the inexperience 
of people who are greedy, eager, and 
unknowing ? 

Our object is to enforce the advice we 
give to avoid all speculation, and to seek, 
when dealing with money, first, security ; 
second, security ; and, third, security. No 
doubt people who make money by financial 
“deals” are not inclined to confide in 
others. They simply keep quiet and pre- 
pare to take advantage of another chance. 
But it does sometimes seem strange that 
the many money transactions we hear about 
are invariably in connection with losses. 
Somebody is poor now because they or 
others have speculated and lost their 
savings or their patrimony. Itisa pitiable 
story, constantly repeated. There are 
some things we know that, though lost, 
are a precious memory. 

“Tis better to have loved and lost 

‘Than never to have loved at all.” 
Tt is infinitely better to have known the 
world and revelled in the beauties of 
distant lands, though we may not again 
be able to travel so far, than never to 
have had that wealth of experience and 
lasting food for fancy to live on; but no 
analogy exists in the case of lost wealth. 
It is far better never to have been rich, 
or “comfortably off,” never to have known 
freedom from care or fear of want, than to 
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have lived at ease in the midst of these 
pleasant conditions and then to be cast 
out from them and introduced to a harsher 
life. If you wish to understand the pain 
of poor circumstances to those who have 
known better days, you have only to watch 
the care with which the sufferings and 
pinchings of such poor souls are hidden 
away. Yet one feels that through modern 
speculation this rapid descent into poverty 
is being constantly brought about. ‘The 
investor begins with the highest possible 
hopes. Others have become suddenly rich 
—why should not he? There is no limit 
to the extravagance of such people’s hopes 
or to their lack of experience. Why, we 
have heard a man of some social standing, 
and of intelligence in matters apart from 
money, explain that when he came into 
the possession of one thousand pounds he 
was almost at once worth one thousand 
five hundred pounds, because he bought 
one thousand pounds’ worth of excellent 
shares, on which five hundred pounds was 
immediately advanced by a money-lender. 
He did not even see that the five hundred 
pounds was borrowed, and that, as he was 
paying interest for it, it was a source of 
loss unless it was earning him the interest. 
With that five hundred pounds he was 
preparing to speculate. The result could 
of course be foretold with absolute certainty. 
So the speculating and sorrowing go on, 
and it becomes necessary to say often to 
all inexperienced people with money—to 
men as well as women, but especially to 
women—‘“ Do not speculate; be content 
with modest returns for any money you 
have, and so avoid the lasting bitterness of 
foolish loss.” 


Le 


If you would help to make the wrong things right, 
Begin at home: there lies a life-time’s toil. 

Weed your own garden fair for the world’s sight, 
Before you plan to till another's soil. 


Henry's Visit to Paradise 


By ANNIMARI TOKER 
OF TIENTSIN 


ee : : 
iE all happened on a bright winter day, 
shortly before Chr Mother 


itma 


was not feeling well and wanted some 
medicine, so she said to her little boy, 
“Henry dear, will you be so good as to 


go to the pharmacy and buy me some 
He 


medicine?” Henry readily consented. 
wrapped himself up 
in his warm coat, put 
on his gloves and 
awarmcap. ‘Then 
he cheerfully kissed 
his mother good-by, 
hands 


and shook 


with Edward and 
Catherine, his small 
brother and sister, 
and then set out. 
Henry marched 
along very quickly, 
but after a while it 
began to snow, and 
snow, and snow, 
until Henry could 
see nothing but a 
thick wall of snow. 
He felt rather in- 
But 
he said to himself: 


“] 


ther’s 


clined to cry. 


must be mo- 


own brave 


boy. I mustn’t cry 
like a baby, but try 
to get to the pharmacy and buy the good 
medicine for mother.” And Henry re- 
solutely walked on and on, without knowing 


where he was going, and entirely losingshis 


A YOUNG AUTHOR 


ANNIMARI TOKER 
Aged 10 years 


way. Suddenly he meta very old man, who 
wore a white fur-coat and who looked very 
kind and jolly. “Well” che said, with a 
deep voice, patting Henry on the back, 
“Yes, I 
But I beg your pardon for troubling 


“lost your way, youngster ; eh?” 
have. 
you, sir—if you could show me the right 
way to town, I should be exceedingly 
grateful,” Henry said politely. “I’m ina 
hurry, you see, because I must get to the 
pharmacy and buy 
some medicine for 
my mother, who is 
ill in bed.” 

“Well, sonnie,” 
replied the old 
man, after meditat- 
ing for a while, “I 
will 


show you a 


place where you 
will get the best 
medicine in the 


world. Come along 


now, and follow 
me. So then they 
walked a long, 
long way. Then 


the old man said: 
“You must be tired, 
little one. Come, 
let me carry you.” 
He lifted 


up, and 


Henry 
because 
it was getting very 
cold he tucked him 
into 


one of the 
wide sleeves of his fur-coat where Henry 
fell asleep immediately . . He was 
roused by the sweet music of many soft 
voices singing beautiful songs, 


Henry 
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jumped up. Why, the old man was gone, 
and he, Henry, was sitting on a warm, 
sunny tiny cloud, and around him were 
hundreds of lovely angels with golden 
wings. As Henry tried to remember why 
he happened to be here, a small child 
came up to him. ‘The child was clad in 
pure white and his golden curls encircled 
his sweet innocent face. ‘Come, my little 
boy” the child said, stretching out his 
hand to Henry, “I am the Child Jesus, 
and you are in Paradise. What do you 
want?” So Henry told the Child Jesus 
about the old man who had picked him 
up when he had lost his way, and how the 
old man had promised to bring him to a 
place where there is the best medicine in 
the world. 

“Well, that was Santa Claus, 
brought you here,” smiled the Child Jesus, 
“now I will give you the required medi- 
cine” And he led Henry to a cupboard 
which was made out of pure gold. “In 
this cupboard I keep the stars and the 
moon at day-time and the sun while it is 
night,” Child Jesus explained, “and here 
I also have some medicine.” And he 
handed a small bottle to Henry. ‘A drop 
of this will cure your mother, my boy.” 
Henry said “Thank you ever so much!” 
very happily. Then the gentle Child Jesus 
said: “Now, come, and you may choose 
a few toys.” And he led Henry to a 
Christmas-tree laden with toys and games 
of every description. Henry choose a 
boom-boom ship for Edward, a very pretty 
new dollie for Catherine, and a beautiful 
sledye for himself. “Oh, dear Child Jesus, 
I thank you so much for these lovely 
things!” Henry cried joyfully, and the 
Child Jesus smiled kindly: “ Now sit down 
in this sledge, and shut both your eyes.” 
Henry obeyed. He heard a_ whirring 
sound in his ears, for a minute or so, 


who 


Then, on re-opening his eyes, he found 
himself sitting in his sledge, which was 
standing right in front of his mother’s house. 
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Henry got out, carried the sledge in, and 
gave his mother the medicine and_ his 
brother and sister their toys. ‘Then he 
showed his mother the sledge, which was 
painted all green with gold, and mother 
said: ‘We shall take a ride in it as soon 
as I am all right again.” And then she 
took a drop of the medicine and she was 
well at once! So she jumped out of bed, 
dressed quickly, and then the whole family, 
even including Pip, the doggie, went for a 
long ride in the new sledge. They had 
such a lovely Christmas time that they 
never forgot it! 


> 


Frederick the Great and the Page 


Frederick the Great sitting in his study, 
one day, rang the bell several times, but 
nobody came in response to his summons. 
At last, growing impatient, he opened the 
door of his ante-chamber and discovered 
his page fast asleep. ‘lhe king, much 
annoyed, was about to awaken him, when 
he discovered a written paper hanging out 
of the boy’s pocket. Kings are not above 
curiosity any more than ordinary mortals, 
and without scruple his majesty softly 
drew out the paper without awakening the 
sleeper and read it. He found it to be a 
letter of thanks from the page’s mother in 
which she blessed her boy for his thought- 
fulness and devotion in sending her the 
greater part of his wages. It had been a 
great help to her, she wrote, and heaven 
would certainly reward him if he 
continued faithful in the service of his 
king. After he had read this, Frederick 
went back to his study and brought a 
rouleau of ducats, which he slipped, with 
the letter, in the pocket of the boy. 
Then, closing the door of the ante- 
chamber, he went back to his desk and 
rang the bell with such violence that 
he soon awoke the page, who hurried into 
the room, 
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“Surely you have been asleep!” thun- 
dered the king, glaring at him fiercely. 
The poor lad, much frightened, tried to 
stammer out a confession or excuse, and 
in his agitation he thrust his hand into his 
pocket, where he found the roll of ducats. 
Confused and trembling, he drew it out, 
and stood looking first at the king, then at 
the money, utterly incapable of speech. 

‘What is the matter?” asked the king, 
hand. 


hiding a smile behind his 

“Alas, your majesty!” cried the boy, 
falling on his knees. ‘* My 
tended. I know nothing of this money; 
indeed I know nothing of it.” 

« Why,” the king, 
fortune does come she comes sleeping. 


ruin is in- 


said “ whenever 
You may send it to your mother with my 

y ) 
compliments, and assure her that I will 
provide for you both,” 


cod 
The Outset 


Off to school, my little maid, 
Leaving babyhood behind you, 
Trustful, smiling, unafraid ; 
What a pity to remind you 
This, your new experience, is 
Just that life, true life, commences ! 


Little balls of red and blue 

You will push in groups together ; 
Cubes you'll build in castles, too ; 

Beads you'll thread upon their tether ; 
Into knowledge vast essaying, 
Learning, while you think it playing. 


Marching in a single file 
You will swing your arms while drilling, 
Keeping still your happy smile, 
Just your teacher’s will fulfilling, 
And a precious lesson winning, 
Life’s stern discipline beginning. 


See the pictures which you build 

Out of bits !—a horse is feeding, 
There’s a cow and here’s a field ; 

‘These you’ll name and call it reading. 
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See the pictures which you build 
Strokes you'll make on dots inviting, 
Upwards, crosswards—this is writing. 


Then at noon, the morning o’er, 

And your little school day ended, 
You will gather as before, 

In the hymn your voice is blended— 
Through the night are angels keeping 
Watch o’er little scholars sleeping. 


A SNAPSHOT OF A SHANGHAI BABY 


You will find, my little dame, 

In the wide world’s kinder-garten, 
Lessons meet you much the same— 
Much to gladden or dishearten ; 

On you go, no trifle spurning ; 
Life, in play and toil, is learning. 


= 
Can You Guess ? 


Wuat do you add to nine in order to 
make it three less? The letter S (ix). 

Why is twice ten like twice eleven? 
Because twice ten is twenty, and twice 
eleven is twenty-two (twenty, too). 

When does a man sneeze three times? 
When he cannot help it, 
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Quaint Savings 

Papa: “Now, Johnny, I have whipped 
you but for yeur own good. I believe I 
have only done my duty. ‘Tell me truly, 
what do you think yourself?” 

Jounny: “If I told you what I think 
you'd give me another whipping.” 

= 
TERRIBLE CHILD 

“Mrs. Myuxs was praising you to-day, 
mamma, to Mrs. Brown. I was on the 
other side of the garden wall, and heard 
vem.” 

“What did Mrs. Myles say?” 

“She said there were worse old gossips 
than you in the neighbourhood, after all!” 

= 
“Way OF THE WORLD” 

Moruer: “Did you thank the gentle- 
man who carried you across the crowded 
street?” 

Wee Son: “I tried to, but I didn’t 
know what to say—the words wouldn’t 
come somehow, but I think it’s all right, 
‘cause my dog wagged his tail enough for 
both of us.” 

> 
HALF THE PLEASURE LOST 

“On!” exclaimed little Marjory, as the 
dessert came on the table, “how. I wish 
you had told me this morning, mother, 
that we were going to have raspberries and 
cream for dinner!” 

“Why, what difference would it have 
made?” inquired her mother. 

“Oh, lots!”—with a sigh—I could 
have looked forward to it all day, then.” 

= 


USKS OF THE GARDEN | 


‘Tue beauties of Eden had formed the 
subject of the teacher’s discourse to the 
infant cliss. She had expended her des- 
criptive powers oa the wonderful groves, 
he beauty of the flowers, the fineness of 
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the fruit, and had painted the scene in 
the most glowing colours of which: her’ 
imagination was capable. 

“ And now, my dears,” she said, “why 
do you think all those beautiful flowers 
were placed in the Garden of Eden?” 

From the class shot out a little hand. 

“Well, dear, and why, do you think?” 
the teacher asked. re 

“Please, ma’am,” the little maid replied, 
“so that Eve could give Adam a button- 
hole every morning.” 


= 


UNSELFISH TOMMY 

Master ‘Tommy, a Launceston laddie 
of seven summers, had a great appreciation 
of plum pudding. The cook of the family, 
on New Year's Day, cut for herself a nice 
slice of the household pudding, and left it 
on the kitchen table, while she attended 
to matters in the pantry. When she re- 
entered the kitchen, the slice had disap- 
peared. ‘Three minutes afterwards Master 
Tommy was run to earth in the bathroom, 
and this is how he explained matters to 
his mamma:—‘ Well, you see, mummer, 
cook left the pudding near the edge of the 
table, where baby could reach it if she 
came into the kitchen I knowed if baby 
eat that great slice uf pudding she would 
get very sick, so I eat it up myself, just to 
get it out of her way.” ‘The unselfishness 
of some boys is marvellous, though cook 
failed to see it in that light. 


= 


JUST A PENNYWORTH ! 


A very little fellow has a very lively 
tongue, and talks so much at meals that 
ona recent occasion, when there were to 
be guests at the table, his elder brother 
bribed him with a shilling to be still. 
After ten minutes of silence the little boy 
whispered anxiously to his brother: Arthur, 
Arthur, mayn’t I talk a pennyworth ?” 


N the oth of October, General Mesny, 


one of the most interesting per- 


sonalties in China, completed his 


sixty-eighth year, and despite the fact that 
he has only once visited the Homeland 
since his arrival in Shanghai forty-nine 
years ago, he is a picture of health and 
activity. 

This robust 
attributes to a large extent to vegetarian 
diet and plenty of outdoor exercise. ‘The 


fitness General Mesny 


latter he has been accustomed to all his ] 
life, having begun his career as a son of 


the sea, and the former he has adhered 


to for the past eight years; eggs, butter, | 


and milk being the only animal food he 
allows himself. 
treatment, General Mesny is a glowing 
advertisement, for his clear complexion, 
bright eyes, and active figure would be an 
acquisition to a man twenty years his 


As a specimen of the 


junior. 

Interviewed by a member of our staff, 
Wenkao William Mesny, F. 
Lieutenant-General of the Chinese Army, 


Brevet 


said: “I was born in Jersey, British Channel 
Island, on the gth October, 1842, being 
the eldest son of William Mesny of Alderney 
Channel Island,.and of Marie Rachele, 


second daughter of Philip Nicole (du 
Nord) Jersey. 
“<a educated at the National School, 


St. Ann’s, Alderney (being one of the first 
pupils on the opening of the school, I 
believe). 

“T entered on a seafaring life in 1854, 
being then 12 years old, and sailed ‘ Before 
the mast’ to various parts of the world, 
including the Azore Islands, West India 


MEN OF NOTE IN CHINA 


ot An INTERESTING CAREER 


AS eee & 
Islands, Central America, South Africa, 
East Indies, Australia, Singapore, thence 


to China wd Anger, where I arrived in the 
Barque Ann of London at the latter end of 
1860, but 1 did not go up to Shanghai 
until January 1861. 


WENKAO WILLIAM F.R.G.S, 


evet-Lieutenant-General of the Chinese Army 


MESNY, 


“The Taiping rebellion was then in full 
swing. ‘The Port of Shanghai, then much 
larger than it is now, was full of Chinese 
and foreign ships, and boats of all sorts 
and sizes, and the small foreign settlement 
and its surrounding country was cram full 
of refugees from the wrath of the Taipings 
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who were then besieging, or had recently 
captured, the great and populous cities of 
Soochow and Hangchow. 

“ After a few months’ stay at Shishatai 
I went to Hongkong, but returned to 
Shanghai in February 1862. During my 
absence at Hongkong, the Taipings had 
taken Ningpo, and a British Naval Expedi- 
tion had been up the great river Yangtze, 
and opened up the Treaty Ports, Chinkiang, 
Kiukiang, and Hankow, to foreign trade, 
most of which, owing to the scarcity of 
steamers in those days, was carried in 
‘native bottoms,’ lorchas and junks, 
sailing under American, British, or French 
flags, through Taipingdom, which then 
extended from just above Chinkiang, to 
just below Kiukiang, also above Kiukiang 
and nearly up to Hankow. 

“Foreigners were then busily engaged in 
running the blockade through the rebel 
country and I did the same, until captured 
by the Taipings at Fushanchen, in Novem- 
ber, 1862. I remained a captive under 
parole for five months and was finally treated 
with great consideration by my captors 
who called me a foreign brother. I was 
eventually released from captivity at Nan- 
king by the British Consul, Adkins, who 
came up from Chinkiang in H.B.M.’s gun 
vessel S/aney, and demanded my release. 

“7 then returned to Hankow from Chin- 
kiang as mate of a large American lorcha 
which was commanded and owned by 
Johnson, who had his wife with him, In 
those troublous times it was a rare occurence 
to meet a foreign lady on the Yangtze or 
any other part of China excepting in the 
ports of Shanghai, Foochow, or Canton, 
where a few ladies resided with their 
husbands. 

“On arrival at Hankow in May, 1863, I 
joined the I. M. Customs, but resigned the 
following year and established the Hankow 
Horse Bazaar, a private hotel and the 
Hupeh Iron and Brass Works. The works 
and plant I sold in 1868 to officials from Sze- 
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chuan with whom I went to Szechuan and . 
Kueichow. I served for six years as advisor 
to the commander-in-chief of the Szechuan 
force operating against the several bodies 
of insurgents, such as Taipings, Misotzu, 
Mohammedans, and local yellow and white 
factions, returning to Hankow in October, 
1874, with the rank of Major-General and 
an excellent letter of recommendation to 
the Tsungli Yamén from the Governor of 
Kueichow. I then served a few months 
in Shantung as advisor on foreign affairs 
to H.E. Ting Pao-chen, Governor of that 
province, and thence went to Peking in 
1875, and in recognition of the advice 
and information I gave H.E. Sir Thomas 
Wade, as to the means of procuring 
Woosung Railway concession which had 
been a matter of controversy since 1863, 
I was immediately offered a position a 
special attaché on the staff of H.B.M.’s 
Minister at Peking. I declined the offer 
because I intended to return home by way 
of America in order that I might visit the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876, However, 
Vhomme propose, Dieu dispose, my plans 
were changed. In November, 1875, I 
arrived in Shanghai after an absence of 
over thirteen years from that port, and 
returned to Kueichow vid Hunan the same 
winter. 

“In 1876 1 was reappointed super- 
intendent of the armoury of Kueichow for 
the whole province with headquarters at 
Kueiyangfu, a post which I held until 
March, 1877, when I started on my way 
home overland vid Szechuan, ‘Tibet, Yun- 
nan, and Burma to India, thence to 
England, landing at Southampton on the 
8th of January, 1878, after an absence from 
home of twenty-three years. 

“In November of 1878 I received a tele- 
gram asking me to accompany the Chinese 
Minister from Berlin to China. I joined 
H.E. Liu Hsi-hung at Marseilles and on 
the voyage thence to Colombo had as 
fellow passengers H.E. Sir Thomas Wade 
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and other notable persons, arriving at 
Hongkong the day after Christmas, to find 
a large portion of Victoria burnt to ashes 
and Government House full of houseless 
foreign residents. 

“Having accompanied H.E. Liu Hsi- 
hung to Canton, his native place, I 
proceeded to Kueichow vid Kuangsi, a 
dangerous undertaking in those anti- 
foreign times and regions. 

“During my absence to Europe several 
governors had succeeded to the governor- 
ship, the one who arrived there almost at 
the same time as myself was H.E. ‘T’sen 
Yu-ying, who had known me previously 
when he was Governor of Yunnan, H.E. 
offered me an appointment on his staff, 
which I politely declined as it was my 
intention to proceed to Kashgaria where 
my old chief, the late Marquis T’so Tsung- 
tang, was then busily engaged subduing 
the Chinese Mohammedan _ rebellion. 
Before leaving, H.E. Tsen, as Governor 
of Kueichow, recommended me to the 
throne for the bestowal of the posthumous 
honours on my ancestors for three genera- 
tions, viz., San Tai, Er Pin, Kao Feng. 

“On my way to Szechuan I nearly lost 
my life by the hands of an anti-foreign 
mob of rioters in the city of Chienhsi- 
chou, but I defended myself so vigourous- 
ly that I saved H.M. Government the 
expense of sending an expedition to 
avenge my death. After some delay in 
Szechuan, owing to this unexpected con/re- 


temps, I proceeded on my _ way to 
Turkestan, passing through Szechuan, 
Shensi, and Kansu, out through ‘the 


Chiayiikuan Pass in the Great Wall of 
China and across the notorious desert of 
Gobi to the headquarters of the Chinese 
Imperial Army at Hami. Here I met 
many old fellow campaigners from Sze- 
chuan and Kueichow but my old chief, the 
veteran Marquis Tso Tsung-tang, had gone 
to Peking, and the Baron Liu Chin-tang 
was then acting as commander-in-chief, 
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“T remained at Hami until the ‘l'reaty of 
Livadia was signed by the second Marquis 
Tseng. I then leisurely retraced my steps 
back across the desert of Gobi to Chiayii- 
kuan and as far as the city of Kanchou 
where I had a few old friends. I then 
took a dive into Tibet, and_ visited 
some of the old-fashioned gold diggings 
of those wild regions. I returned to 
Kanchou to refit and took another 
dive into Tibet in another direction 
towards Hsining, and the Kokonor Lake, 
thence to Lanchoufu, via Hochou and 
other Mohammedan rebel strongholds in 
that turbulent region. 

“ After that I travelled leisurely to Peking 
vid Hsianfu, and Tukuan thence across 
the mountains to Honanfu in Honan, 
thence across the Yellow River to Huai- 
king over the great range of mountains 
called the Tahangshan to Taiyuanfu the 
capital of Shansi. 

“On the night of my arrival at Tainaun 
I encountered misfortune in the loss of 
a bag containing some priceless gems 
and my much prized journal giving the 
account of my whole journey from Canton 
through Nami up to Tainuan. _ These 
were contained in a large Gladstone bag 
which was rolled up in an old sack to 
conceal it from prying eyes, and which dis- 
appeared from one of my baggage carts at 
dusk just before entering the city. I have 
never recovered any portion of my lost 
property to this day despite the fact that I 
immediately reported the lost to the local 
officials and offered a reward of Tls. 50 for 
any information leading to its recovery. 

“After one month’s delay at Taiyuan 
I proceeded to Peking, and at Paotingfu 
had my first two hours’ interview with 
the great Viceroy of Chihli, H.E. the 
late Marquis Li Hung-chang. Continuing 
my journey towards Peking, at Chochou 
I met the late Grand Secretary Chang 
Chih-tung, who was then proceeding to 
Taiyuan as Governor of Shansi. H.E, 
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Chang invited me to accompany him to 
Shansi as advisor on foreign affairs, Being 
then within three days’ journey of Peking, 
where I expected to receive my mail 
matter for the first time in three years, 
I thanked H.E. and promised to return 
to Shansi a few months later after having 
arranged my private affairs. 

“On my arrival at Peking I called at the 
British Legation and Sir Thomas Wade 
again offered me an appointment as special 
attaché of Legation, at a commencing 
salary of £600 a year. I again politely 
declined the appointment, having promised 
H.E. Chang Chih-tung that I would return 
to Shansi in a few months in the capacity 
of advisor on affairs which H.E. had 
offered me at our first interview at Cho- 
chou. ‘Travelling from Peking to Tientsin 
in the usual manner by horse and cart, 
T awaited there the arrival of the first 
steamers for the season 1882, then pro- 
ceeded on my way back to Shansi via 
Paotingfu, where I had two other inter- 
views with the great Viceroy, the late 
Marquis Li. H.E. offered me command 
of one of his disciplined battalions of the 
Huaichun Army, which command I 
politely declined for the same reason that 
Thad declined Sir Thomas Wade’s offer 
of an appointment on the staff of the 
British Legation at Peking. Viceroy Li 
appeared greatly surprised that I should 
prefer going to Shansi as advisor to 
Governor Chang to commanding a batta- 
lion of disciplined troops in the Army 
of the Huai at Tls. 7oo monthly under 
the command-in-chief of himself the 
Prime Minister of China and Viceroy of 
Chihii. - 

“On my arrival at Taiyuan I immediately 
called on H.E. Governor Chang and to 
my great surprise was not received. I 
heard afterwards that this was due to 
advices from Chibli to beware of me as a 
foreign spy, instead of a foreign friend of 
China, etc. I thereupon went travelling 
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about the province of Shansi in search 
of my lost treasure, and two months later 
returned to Taiyuan and again called 
on Governor Chang, who on this occasion 
condescended to grant me an interview 
and gave me an appointment with a salary 
of Tls. 50 per month, which H.E. said 
was the ordinary salary of a provincial 
commander-in-chief in China, etc. I 
accepted the appointment and remained 
at Taiyuan for six months during which 
time I prepared propositions and _ speci- 
fications for nineteen great works for the 
development of the natural resources of 
Chinese Empire generally, — including 
compulsory education for boys and girls 
in the unused temples as schools, the 
unification of weights and measures, of 
length and capacity, the establishing of a 
standard bi-metalic currency with one tael 
(Kuping) coins in gold and silver, the 
reorganization of the whole Chinese Army 
and Navy on modern lines, the opening of 
mines wherever possible—especially for the 
working of coal and iron—the rectification 
and maintainance of water courses wherever 
possible, the planting of fruit trees about 
every homestead and farm, and the planting 
of timber trees along all the public 
highways and country lanes, the con- 
struction of railways, large and small, 
wherever necessary and especially the 
building of a grand trunk railway from 
Peking to Canton via Hankow, the estab- 
lishment of Posts and Telegraph in every 
city throughout the empire, the establish- 
ment of gas, electric and waterworks in all 
great centres of government and commerce, 
the establishment of factories for the 
weaving of silk, wool, cotton, and flax 
wherever such raw materials were produced, 
etc. 

“In November, 1882, I received a notice 
from H.E. Governor Chang, that his 
brother-in-law H.E. Tang Chiung, who had 
just been appointed Financial Commissioner 
of Yunnan and Commander-in-Chief 
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of Frontier defences, etc., in that distant 
province, desired me to join him in 
Yunnan in the capacity for advisor on 
foreign affairs. I therefore proceeded 
thither via Hsian and Chengtu and arrived at 
Yunnanfu in the early part of 1883 to learn 
that the former Viceroy H.E. Liu Chang- 
yu had been superceded by H.E. Tsen 
Yu-ying who would not tolerate my presence 
in Yunnan because he wished to fight the 
French in Tungking and said it would be 
very inconvenient to have me there in 
Yunnan. 

“Sir Alexander Hosie, who was at that 
time H.B.M.’s Political Agent in Western 
China, very politely placed a marked copy 
of a Shanghai newspaper containing a 
notice to Britons in China from H.B.M.’s 
Minister at Peking, that they were not to 
take part in any warlike undertakings 
against any friendly power, etc. At the 
same time H.E. Acting Viceroy Tsen Yu- 
ying gave me a letter to Viceroy Ho Chin 
of the Minche provinces, recommending 
me for employment as successor to Mr. P. 
Giquel at the Foochow Arsenal; so I 
left Yunnan just as the war against the 
French in ‘Tungking was commencing. 
On passing through Kuangsi down the 
West river on my way to Canton and 
Foochow, I was detained there by the local 
officials and gentry under the pretence 
that I might be a French spy, ete. I 
remained detained at Kueihsien on 
board my houseboat for three months 
and there heard the volcanic explosions 
of Krakatoa and saw and noticed the 
curious appearance of the sun and moon 
after the explosions due to the amount 
of volcanic dust which for a long time 
floated in the air and made the moon look 
green. My arrival at Foochow at the time 
of the war and six months before the 
bombardment of the Foochow Squadron, 
Arsenal and Forts by the French Fleet, 
was looked upon with suspicion by the 
Consuls of various nationalities. 1, however, 
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warned Viceroy Ho Chin of what would 
happen if the French Fleet came there, 
but he said in a bombastic manner that 
I wanted to scare him; he had thirteen 
ships, several large forts, many heavy guns 
and over one millions of heroes to defend 
the place against any attack the French, 
with their eight ships, might presume to 
make against Foochow and its defences, 
etc. 

“T therefore departed for Hongkong 
where I published my book on ‘Tungking 
and China’s Sovereign Rights over that 
country, ete. 

“T returned to Shanghai in 1884 and 
travelled to Ningpo thence inland to Nan- 
king, thence to Hankow where my brother’s 
recent death made it expedient for me to 
go, just then. On my return to Shanghai 
I found instructions from Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung (recently appointed) to join him 
at Canton, and a similar invitation from 
my former old chief the late Marquis 
Tso Tsung-tang to join him at Foochow. 
Owing to the war between France and 
China being then in full swing, and H.B.M.’s 
admonition to Britons to abstain from 
military service, on either side, as usual, 
I was forced to remain in Shanghai to 
earn a living as best as I could, and did 
so as a land and estate agent, till the 
war was over and peace proclaimed, 

“In 1885 at the invitation of Viceroy 
Chang I proceeded to Canton. After 
keeping me waiting in idleness for several 
months he appointed me superintendent 
of both arsenals at the magnificent (?) 
salary of Tls. 80 per month. He expressed 
surprise when I declined the appointment 
and returned to Shanghai, and never took 
into account that I had wasted ten months 
of my time dancing attendance on His 
Excellency at my own expense. 

“Twas promoted — Brevet-Lieutenant- 
General (Tsung Ping Hsien,) in 1886 
as a reward for services rendered for the 
restoration of peace in Kuangsi, and 
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returned to Shanghai in 1887 resuming 
my land and estate agency business, 
under great disadvantages, owing to lack 
of sufficient capital and the advent of 
several rivals in the same line, during 
my two years’ absence at Canton. During 
the great famine of 1888-1890 in Anhui 
province, a Famine Relief Committee was 
formed at Shanghai and nearly half a 
million taels was raised for relieving the 
famishing population of the stricken dis- 
tricts. I went twice to the famine-stricken 
counties to see and estimate the probable 
amount of relief required and so gave 
three or four months of my time gratis, 
to famine relief work, 

“T arrived at Wuhu on February 5th, 
1889, on my voyage back from the first 


journey to Anhui and found that an 
anti-foreign riot was proceeding at 
Chinkiang. The British and American 


Consulates, besides several other foreign 
houses, were burned and destroyed and 
foreign residents were forced to take refuge 
on board the hulks and steamers in port. 

“Landing in Chinkiang from the s.s. 
Canton, on which I had taken passage for 
Shanghai, I forced my way at the risk of 
my life through the mob of rioters to the 
‘Taotai’s Yamén and urged that official to 
take steps to disperse the mob and stop 
the riot before further damage was done. 
‘Taotai Yang took the hint and the 
rioters were soon dispersed. 

“T passed through the mob on both 
journeys unmolested: but on my return to 
Shanghai a few days later I was accused of 
being a member of the Kolao Hui Secret 
Society, and thus securing immunity from 
molestation by the mob; however, this 
false report was probably set afloat by 
certain interested officials who ought to 
have been cashiered for my neglecting to 
do their duty on that occasion ! 

“Thus it happened that when the 
Viceroy Tseng Kuo-chuan, of the Liang 
Kiang provinces, presented thirty-three 
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honorary tablets to prominent foreigners 
connected with the Famine Fund col- 
lection I was not one of the favoured 
recipients, although I was the one foreigner 
who had done the most work towards the 
raising of that fund, by exposing myself 
for three months to many dangers, much 
privation and fatigue inseparable from 
such work in the famine-stricken districts, 
and was in the following year told 
personally by China’s greatest Viceroy and 
Prime Minister, the late Marquis Li Hung- 
chang, that I deserved decapitation. 

“This was my reward for my gratuitous 
services in procuring relief for millions 
of suffering famine-stricken people and 
practically compelling the Chinkiang 
officials to stop the anti-foreign riot the 
capable and incapable officials had allowed, 
to take place at that treaty port, But 
strange to say, instead of these officials 
being degraded—or as they deserved, 
cashiered—for their shortcomings, they 
were actually rewarded in different ways.. 
For instance, Yang Ju was transferred to 
Wuhu (probably on the recommendation 
of Li Hung-chang) when he was further 
rewarded by being appointed Chinese 
Minister to the United States and Peru. 

“T went to Tientsin in 1890, and had a 
stormy interview wi h Viceroy Li, who told 
me he had power and authority to behead 
me as being the chief. or head-centre of 
the Kolao Hui fraternity, a secret society 
forbidden by Chinese law. I thanked 
H.E. for the honour he had thus unwit- 
tingly conferred upon me and thereupon 
hailed him as my venerable elder brother, 
lao ‘Tao-ko. ‘The Great Viceroy was 
furious, stroked his beard and said I 
ought to be decapitated. I told him ina 
loud tone of voice, so that the hundreds of 
assembled officials and soldiers might hear 
me, that I, as an upright honest man, did 
not fear to die. Chen patjen, Pu pa-shth 
was the term I used, and repeated, to 
the astonishment of everybody present, 
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incliidinig the Viceroy. At the conclusion 
of the interview, on that ever memorable 
occasion, H.E. condescended to accom- 
pany me to the palace portals, with more 
than the ordinary honours due to a 
Brevet-Lieutenant-General in the Chinese 
Army. 


ACCUSED OF BEING A JAPANESE SPY. 


“The sinking of the Chinese chartered 
transport Kowshing on the 25th July, 
1894, by the Japanese warships operat- 
ing on the coast of Korea, brought me 
an offer of employment as war corres- 
pondent of a certain newspaper, at the 
headquarters of the Chinese Army. 
Early in August I started for Tientsin, 
where the jealousy of the Com- 
missioner of I, M. Customs prevented me 
from acquiring some useful information 
for the benefit of China, by spreading a 
report that I was a Japanese spy. I could 
get no accommodation at the foreign hotels 
-and I was compelled to take a suite of 
rooms in a large native hotel, the proprietor 
of which was an old friend, and to make 
other arrangements at great inconvenience 
to myself. However, these arrangements 
eventually proved much more satisfactory 
than accommodation at a foreign hotel could 
have been. I got information there, that 
no one else could get, but my employers 
did not understand how to make use of 
such in the most effective: manner, owing 
to their lack of experience in Chinese or 
Oriental warlike affairs, and I could not 
possibly be at both ends of the line at the 
same time. 

“On the appointment of H.E. the late 
Liu Kun-yi_ as commander-in-chief, I 
volunteered for service at the seat of war 
and actually went to Shanhaikuan, and 
beyond, when ordered to return to ‘lientsin 
by H.E. Liu a fact which was probably 
due to a trick of the Japanese War Office. 
I remained at Tientsin until the end of 
the war, then returned to Shanghai and 
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commenced the publication of Afesny’s 
Anglo-Chinese Miscellany in September 
1895, completing the first two volumes in 
December 1896. I resumed the publication 
of my miscellany in March 1899 and 
completed Vol. IIT. 

“In 1900, when the Boxers besieged the 
Legations at Peking, I volunteered for 
service with the British relief expedition 
but was refused on the ground that I was 
too old for such fatiguing operations as 
were likely to be met with. 

“Tn January, 1905, I resumed publication 
of my miscellany and completed Vol. IV, 
since which time I have tried to keep 
body and soul together a little longer, 
as a life insurance and land agent. It 
is hard work and poor results ! 

“During the late rubber “boom” in the 
early part of 1910, I was quite successful 
in my attempt at “rubbering” along The 
Bund and Kin-lee-yuen wharves, and I 
am still healthy and vigorous. I intend to 
go on rubbering as long as it continues to 
pay me as well as it does now, .or till I 
return to Europe in 1911. 

“Yes, Iam avery much married man, 
having had five wives. My first marriage 
was to a daughter of the Yén family at 
Kueiyangfu, Kueichow, in 1873. This 
marriage was confirmed at the British 
Consulate in 1874 by Sir Patrick Hughes 
and Professor Giles acting in their official 
capacities, and by the Wesleyan Mission, 
Hankow, my wife being a convert to that 
mission. Secondly, in 1882 I married Miss 
Han, a member of the Han family of Fen- 
chowfu, in Shansi, and this marriage was 
confirmed in 1898 at Holy ‘Trinity 
Cathedral, Shanghai. On the occasion of 
both Chinese ceremonial weddings I was 
the recipient of presents and congratulations 
from many provincial magnates, Viceroys 
and Governors, amongst whom were H.E. 
the late Grand Secretary Chang Chih-tung, 
Li Ping-heng, Tsing Pi-kuang, Li Pei-ching, 
Lin Shao-yuan, Chou Tan-wu, Lang 
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Chiung-ting, Kao Hsing-chuan, Yang 
(Hengyi) Yii Ching-fang and others. 

“My first wife died without issue, and by 
my second wife I have one son, Husheng 
Pin (Pym) who was born in Shanghai 
1885. He was educated at the school of 
the Marist Brothers and is now employed 
by the British-American ‘Tobacco Co. 
as steno-typist. My only daughter, Marie 
Wan-er, was born at Shanghai 1894 and 
is being educated at the Public School, 
where, last year, she earned a certain 
amount of distinction by winning the first 
Masonic Scholarship of Tls. 150 for three 
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years. At present she is studying very . 
hard for the Cambridge Preliminary 
Examination.” 

Being gifted with cacoéthes scribend:, 
General Mesny has always kept a journal 
of his many journeys and experiences, 
which provides him with sufficient matter 
to fill several interesting volumes. Want 
of funds and time to compile such work, 
has prevented him publishing his memoirs, 
but he still lives in the hope of being able 
to do so in the future. May success and 
many years of health and vigour in which 
to enjoy it be his. 


+ + + 


JUDGING 


Tuat isa very lovely disposition which excuses the faults of others, albeit severe 


with its own, on the plea that there is some reason, unseen and unsuspected, which, 


were it revealed, would go far to modify a harsh judgment. 


We are told of, or we 


observe in some fellow-creature, actions which our tastes or our principles condemn; or, 


we are pained by something which a friend says or does. 


Let us not have patience 


only, but also let us be tolerant, since we- cannot know the difficulties with which 
another must contend ; nor can we estimate the weights with which another is handicapped 


in the race of life. 


NE 


Don’t look for flaws as you go through life ; 
And even when you find them, 

It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind, 
And to seek for the virtues behind them, 


For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 


Somewhere in its shadow hiding, 
And it’s better far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 


cag “ee Ds aaa Pec 
Wee Seas 


HE Lawn ‘Vennis Championship was 


a conclusion to most 


a 


those interested going out to the Cricket 


foregone 


people, but that did not prevent 


Club on August 18th to watch the match, 

By 5.15 p.m., the Cricket Club stand was 
crowded, and also seats on the lawn 
were occupied. Of enthusiasm there 
was but little, as only the expected 
happened, and ‘Toussaint was never 
called upon to do his best, yet the 
bursts of applause which followed 
one of Veitch’s picking-up strokes, 
showed that he held the sympathy 
and goodwill the 


of Spectators, 


who did their best to hearten him 


SNAPSHOTS OF Mk. 


TOUSSAINT PLAYING FOR THE 


through the trying task of playing a losing 
game. 

Mr. 
advantage over Mr. Veitch, and enabled 


Toussaint’s height gave him an 


him to put in some effective volleys close 


ts Shanghai's lawn Pennis Champion 


up to the net that would have entailed a 
much greater effort on the part of his 
adversary, and in the same way he was 
able to return trick strokes with but slight 
effort. His play was strikingly steady, and 
placing excellent, while some of his back 


hand strokes were 
extremely pretty 
and effective. 

Mr. Toussaint 
has _ proved himself 
indeed Shanghai’s 
Champion, having 
entered for and won 
five events of the 
season, viz., Cham- 
pionship Singles, 


SHANGHAT CHAMPIONSHIP Doubles 
8, 


Hong 
Cricket Club’s Spring Handicap Singles 
the Cercle Sportif 
The con- 


and Doubles, and 
Francais Handicap Singles. 
gratulations and goodwill of the sporting 


community are heartily accorded him. 
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Our illustrations are doubly interesting 


inasmuch as they not only show Shanghai’s 
champion winning his 


The others of the same group show correct 

positions in driving and volleying. 
laurels, but also As a contrast, we demonstrate how no/ 
illustrate how to play tennis. 


to take a back-hand stroke, by illustrating 
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MR, TOUSSAINT TAKING A BACK-HAND STROKE 


‘The picture of the smash is not very clear, 


wrong positions. 
but it demonstrates the correct position 


No. 1 shows the player 
balancing on the left foot instead of the 
right, although the position of the right 
foot in front of the left is good. 


for the stroke, namely, balancing with the 
left foot and hand when taking a high ball. 


HOW NOT TO TAKE BACK-HAND STROKE 
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SERVICE 


RIGHT-HAND VOLLEY 


SMASH 


FINISH 


OF 


RIGHT- 


HAND 


DRIVE 


fPennis as it should be 


Mr. oussaint Playing in the flinal of the ¢. 5. ft. Handicap Singles 


Wotes for Everybody 


Dr. Kirscumany, in the “Transactions” 
of the Astronomical Society of Canada 
(says the English Mechanic), offers various 
speculations on variations in life and 
consciousness. He argues that though 
all life in this planet is dependent on the 
existence of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, yet it is not impossible that in 
other places and at other times elements 
very different from these might be of 
greater importance in organic combination. 
Thus a living creature might be made, 
perhaps, out of iron, bisulphide of carbon, 
and chlorine, if the conditions of gravity, 
pressure, and heat were entirely different 
from those of the earth. Or, again, for 
every change in temperature, in the intensity 
of gravity, in the chemical composition of 
atmospheres, and for every possible com- 
bination of these three, there may be a 
specially adapted organism somewhere. 
Physically there is no such thing as cold, 
says Dr. Kirschmann. The perception of 
heat and cold, with even a changeable 
zero point in between them, is purely 
psychical. The zero point, when we feel 
neither heat nor cold, is a matter of 
perception, and varies with us in different 
seasons or according to our health. 
Evidently it should vary considerably, 
therefore, under other conditions of gravity 
or pressure. It is said that life could not 
exist on Jupiter because its surface is still 
red-hot. But if the zero point of the sense 
of temperature of the Jovians is shifted for 
a few hundred degrees they will have as 
pleasant a walk on that red surface as we 
do on the green grass. 


The Science of Sleep 
Avow soft beds and too much bed- 
clothing. Both conduce to stoutness. A 
woman enjoying good health should sleep 
eight hours, or nine at most, and never 


less than seven. What you want is 
uninterrupted sleep from eleven at night 
till seven in the morning. No other sleep 
will keep you fresh and well. 

Never go to bed hungry: take some 
very light refreshment that you will digest 
at once and without difficulty. 

No sleep is thoroughly sound and good 
unless your face assumes a perfectly serene 
expression. To attain this, do or read 
nothing exciting late at night. Go to bed 
with pleasant thoughts and a quiet mind. 

And don’t use a high or very soft pillow. 
Both tend to spoil the graceful contour of 
the throat and neck, and to produce 
wrinkles. 

Sleeping on a high pillow is merely a 
matter of habit, except for those suffering 
from a disease which necessitates the head 
being raised. 


Sd 
For the Corpulent 


Ir you are too stout, you need a daily 
walk of two or three miles, and to be in 
the open air all possible. Do not sit 
about, and do not eat too much. After 
thirty-eight or forty years of age one 
requires comparatively little food, more 
especially if leading a sedentary life. No 
bread or potatoes must be taken,: nor 
cheese, pastry, sweets, farinaceous foods, 
fat meats, etc. 
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Always have toast, green vegetables, 
lean meat, fresh salad, stewed or fresh 
fruit, and never any liquid with lunch or 
dinner. Finish your meal, and have a 
little home-made lemonade (no sugar) or 
Vichy Water ; or, what is better than all, 
Contrexeville Water ; just half a tumblerful 
will suffice. 

If you partake freely of fruit, you will 
never be thirsty ; and good fruit keeps the 
blood in a pure and healthy condition. 

If you have a double chin, try this 
exercise :—Bend the head back as far as 
you comfortably can, drawing the chin well 
up. Repeat ten to twenty times. 

Bathe neck and chest well with cold 
water, to which add a few drops of simple 
tincture of benzoin ; or you can put orange 
and lemon-peel in your water-jug, while 
cucumber-rind is good. These make an 
excellent tonic for the skin. 


bso 
For the Thin Woman 


CURE FOR ‘‘SALTCELLARS” 

So many of my known and unknown 
friends have asked “What shall I do to get 
rid of saltcellars, cover my collar-bones, 
and improve my throat generally,” that I 
think I cannot do better than devote this 
month’s special hint to telling how these 
troublesome defects may be remedied, 
for they are one and all cured by the 
same methods. 

First y, always hold the shoulders well 
This will 
condition of throat and chest less obvious. 

SECONDLY, whirl the arms outwards and 
backwards fifty times twice daily. 

THIRDLY, throw the head well back, and 
inflate the throat by taking a series of 


back. make the emaciated 


quick, shallow breaths of about a second’s 


duration each, the breath should be 
expelled with some force. 

FourtTHLy, massage the neck and regions 
above and below the collar-bones with 


lanoline for-ten minutes nightly. 


Roe 


FirtHLy, eat as farinaceous a diet as 
possible. 

It is the exception to find a public 
singer who has not a beautiful throat and 
chest ; therefore I would advise everyone 
who can afford it, whether musical or not, 
to take a few lessons in voice production, 
and to practise scales and sustained 
notes diligently. 

Don’t expect to be cured all at once 
the treatment, to be effective, must be 
pursued for some weeks. 
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For the Poultry Fancier 
RHKUMATISM 
Rus the legs with a liniment, made of 
equal parts of turpentine and oil. 
GAPES 
Place camphor in the drinking water 
and clean the throat with a long feather 
dipped in Eucalyptus oil. 
CRAMP 
Rub the legs with Elliman’s Embro- 
cation. 
SCALY LEGS 
Saturate the legs with Kerosene oil, 
three applications, six days interval between 
each. 
= 


For the Housekeeper 


‘To take ink stains from linen, soak 
them in milk and set aside until the milk 
turns sour. This has the effect of drawing 
out the stains. After the milk has curdled 
for twenty-four hours rub the stains and 
they will become very faint, and may 
then be washed out in water. Another 
plan is to drop melted tallow on the spots, 
and then wash the article. The ink and 
grease will come out together. 

Fruit stains from linen may be removed 
by rubbing with kerosene and then washing 
in soapy water, while scorch marks will 
often disappear after washing a few times 
and being exposed to the rays of the sun, 
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Mildew stains may be removed: by first 
damping and soaking them, and then 
rubbing with powdered chalk. The article 
should then be placed in the sun for a 
few days, and the spots kept wet and 
covered with chalk. 


co 


For the Amateur Nurse 
EARACHE 

In case of earache do not put anything 
into the ear except by direction of a 
physician. The best way to relieve 
earache is to heat an iron or a_ brick, 
wrap it in two or three thicknesses of 
flannel, pour warm water on the top, 
when steam will at once rise. If the ear 
is placed close to the flannel the steam 
will permeate every part of it. 


SALT CURES 
‘The curative effects of salt have never 
been known as they should be. Sore 
and inflamed eyes are relieved by bathing 
with salt water. Sore throat yields to a 
gargle of the same. ‘The most obstinate 
cases of constipation can be absolutely 
cured by the persistent use of half a 
teaspoonful of salt in a glass of water 
taken just before going to bed, or the 
first thing in the morning. 


> 
For the Amateur Cook 


QUEEN’S PUDDING 

Bort together half a pint of milk and a 
quarter of a pound of breadcrumbs for a 
minute, turn into a basin to cool. Add 
the beaten yolks of two eggs, an ounce 
of butter, one of sugar, and almond 
flavouring to taste. ‘Turn into greased 
dish, and bake for a quarter of an hour. 
Spread with a thick layer of jam, then 
whisk the whites of the eggs to a firm 
froth ; stir in a little sugar, not more than 
a teaspoonful, and pile high on the top 
of the jam. Return to the oven for ten 
minutes to set, 
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APPLE PANCAKES 

Peel and core some apples, put them 
in a stewpan, and let them soften in their 
own steam ; add sugar, grated lemon peel, 
or spice and some currants or sultana 
raisins, as approved. Fry two good pan- 
cakes, lay one on a suitable dish, spread 
the apple over, and cover it with the 
other pancake ; sift sugar over, and serve 
it quite hot. Cherries or any other fruit 
may be substituted for the apples. 

DELICIOUS FISH CAKES 

Take equal quantities of fish and 
potatoes (both cooked) ; free the fish from 
skin and bone, and rub the potatoes 
through a sieve; mix the two; season 
rather highly with salt and cayenne, and 
two or three drops of essence of anchovy ; 
make into a stiff paste with beaten egg 
and a little milk, and, after flouring the 
hands, form into cakes; brush with egg 
and dip in breadcrumbs until they are 
quite covered, and fry in deep fat in a 
frying-basket ; serve very hot, garnished 
with fried parsley. 

= 
PICKLES 

OnLy the very best vinegar, white or 
coloured, should be employed in making 
pickles. Just now is a good time for pickling 
walnuts, before the shells begin to harden. 

Prick the green walnuts with a silver 
fork. Prepare a strong brine by allowing 
fb. of salt to every quart of water. 
Steep the walnuts in this for nine days, 
changing the brine every three days. At 
the end of the time, drain the walnuts 
from the brine, place them on a dish, and 
stand in the sun until they are perfectly 
black, when place them in dry jars, ready 
for the vinegar. ‘To each quart of vinegar 
allow 2 ozs. of peppercorns, 1 oz. allspice, 
and the same of bruised ginger; boil the 
vinegar and spices together for ten minutes, 
and pour fof over the walnuts. When 
cold, tie over with bladder, or stout brown 
paper, and stand in a cool, dry place. The 
longer they are kept, the better they will be. 


Pictorial Pages from Other Parts of China 


Photo W. Howell 


A Bridge near fuchow 
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Photo FAGODA NEAR HUCHOW W. Howell 


A RURAL CREEK SCENE 


Photo TEMPLE NEAR HUCHOW W. Howell 
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an Old Diary & 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON BAFFEY, 
Who served under General Gordon 


OSES SSO 


1886 


August 18th, 1866, 9 p.m.—Started for 
Hsaikwan where we found the Pluto 
instead of the Whachusetts, We went on 
board and Colonel Doyle introduced me 
to Captain Pike. I found him a much 
better fellow than I was led to expect by 
people’s talk. He gave us some papers, 
and when I asked him for a passage, he 
said, “Yes, certainly, you don’t need to 
ask.” When I returned at 3.40 p.m., I 
found that Mr. Bird had been to see 
Woolley, and he was walking about. Mr. 
Allen has gone to Hongkong. The French 
are going to open Korea. That might be a 
chance. 

August 19th, 7 a.m.—Passed a very 
good night. Doyle is not any better, 
Woolley is up and walking about. Weather 
cloudy but close and hot. I am keeping 
watch on the P/ufo for smoke, I start as 
soon as I see it. Woolley has given me 
one hundred and thirty dollars besides an 
order that I had from him before. I don’t 
intend to use it unless I stop in the 
country. If I go home I will put it into 
Searle’s hands for him; he has also given 
me a musical box. 

It has been very hot to-day. Mr. Bird 
came over about 4 o'clock. 1 have passed 
most of the day reading Harfer’s Weekly 
over in Doyle’s boat, and trying to bring 
myself to think that home is better than 
stopping out here. It is only chance 
whether I make anything or not, or after 
I make it, whether I live to get out of the 
country with it. I will, however, be decided 
by circumstances when I yet to Shanghai. 

Pluto leaves to-morrow morning (in- 
formant Ching). 


August 20th, 7.50 a.m.—A very hot 
day or the making of one. I did not go 
to sleep last night before a quarter-past 
twelve. Woolley was taken sick again last 
night and this is the day for our starting. 
We go after I see Doyle ready. 


Now 10 a.m.—Arrived at the steamer 
and found that she would not leave for 
two days, and as Doyle was sick we 
kept on to Chinkiang, where we arrived 
on the morning of the 21st; we went 
immediately to Silver Island but did not 
call on the Consul as I did not think it 
right. 


August 22nd.— Passed the day on board 
the hulks of Messrs. Russel & Co, and 
Dent & Co., the Péufo came down at 4 
o'clock and we started for Shanghai where 
we arrived on the evening of the 23rd. 
There is an interpreter down here from 
Shantung wanting three old officers at a 
salary of $140 per mensem, Murphy and 
Walters have seen him and I will make a 
third if I can. I almost ran into G. F. 
Seward when bringing my things down to 
Walter’s place. Doyle has gone to the 
Hospital. 

August 24th—I have done nothing 
to-day except deliver a letter to Monsieur 
du Forest. 


August 25th.—This morning I went 
with Murphy and Walters into the city to 
see the interpreter who wants men to go 
to Honan; he was not home. I then 
went to Doyle’s and returned about noon 
and went on board the Confucius. 
Captain McCaslin came on board a short 
time after and informed me that he was 
commissioned by a gentleman in the 
Consulate to bring me down, which he 
refused to do. 


= 


At this point George Washington Baffey’s 
diary comes to an abrupt termination. 
The evidence of old residents who 
remember this soldier of fortune, leads 
one to believe he fell on better times, for 
he became first Secretary to the Club 
Concordia and is known to have been 
~engaged in studying law in Hongkong at a 
later period. Eventually he died in 
Yokohama.—Ep, 


Oh ! Power Divine, whate’er Thou be, 
I ask Thee not for Charity ! 

Not mine the prayer for wealth and ease ; 
Nor grace to live ; nor quiet Peace ! 


Thou made’st me thus ; whate’er I be, 
I sought not Life, nor aught of Thee, 
Since I must bear the burden, than 
‘To live Life as befits A Man ! 


Not unto me the portion meek 

That saintly souls and martyrs seek ! 
Not mine meek resignation dear, 

Desire of Heav’n, nor Hell’s grim fear ! 


For all the weakling failures which 
Have marred the Godlike aspirations rich 
Wherewith ‘Thy grace hath dowered me, 
I'll censure take, and punished be! 


For all my failures, Earth upon, 
Crawling, to reach yon glorious Sun— 
Failures which I myself have made— 
T'll take full censure, unafraid ! 


But what of tHKE; the Thing Thou’st made 
Stumbling, to walk the forest glade 

Of Human Passion, Human Sin, 
Beset without, untaught within ? 


The Thing whose aspirations high, 
Struggling to soar to Thy far sky, 

F’en at their best, must crumpled fall, 
Weak failures still, when Death shall call? 


Shall we, who call on Thee for aid 

To keep unsullied what Thou’st made, 
Battling with grim Heredity, 

Still crawl in weak impotency? 


PY ee a 


Phe Prayer of Primitive Man 
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Not, then, for Charity my prayer; 


Not for Forgiveness free and fair 
For human weakness, human fault 
That fosters ‘neath Thy heavens’ high 
vault! 


Not Charity for faults of mine 

That mar the work of Hands Divine ; 
But of Thy Godlike Fatherhood, 

Give Thou mere Justice to Thy brood! 


Give me to know Thy will with me ; 
Give me, of Thy Divinity, 
‘The pow’r to soar on strengthened wings, 


Above Earth’s loathsome creeping Things ! 


Give me to rise from each fresh fall, 
E’en if a “bruiséd reed,” withall 
Grim-willed, undaunted, more serene ; 
One step the more from ‘Things supine ! 


Give me to be, through good or ill, 
The creature that Thy Godlike will 
Did’st contemplate in Thy Great Plan; 
Give me to be, Oh God, A man! 


And when before Thy judgment seat 
I stand, ‘Thy last decree to meet, 
Grant me to stand erect, nor crawl 


Still creeping, to Thy judgment hall! 


For in me, in despite of all 
‘That deems me still to creep and crawl, 
‘There burns a spark of God in Man 
‘That marked ‘hy purpose e’er the world 
began! : 
Joun H. Dorian, 
Hongkong. 
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Tue month of August provided splendid 
weather for those interested in the various 
tennis tournaments, and the finals of the 
Shanghai Championship and the Hong 
Doubles Championship were played off 
with success, as was a match between the 
members of the German Garden Club and 
the Cercle Sportif Frangais, which resulted 
in a win for the latter. 

= 
The Lester Cup 

In the Hong Doubles, showery weather 
had somewhat spoilt the ground by 
rendering it slippery and soft. The final 
resulted in a match between W. Kien and 
H. Toussaint (Holland-China Trading 
Company) and J. Elmore and K. H. 
Martin (Geo. McBain) and was strongly 
contested, resulting in a win for the 
Holland-China ‘Trading Co., by seven 
against five in each set, The play was in 
most cases very even, but strength of 
combination was a pvint in favour of 
Messrs. ‘Toussaint and Kien, and certainly 
did much in deciding the issue. 

= 
An Interesting Function 

Tue ‘Twelfth Anniversary of the 
Universal Gazette was celebrated at Chang 
Su-ho’s Garden on August 13th, A 
stage had been erected in the Empire 
Skating Rink building, turning it into a 
temporary theatre, and the ample seating 
accommodation was scarcely sufficient for 
the large audience that attended. 

Speeches on the history of the paper 
were followed by some particularly clever 
juggling acts by a famous troupe of 
jugglers from Peking, after which the 
Chinese A.D.C. ably performed a transla- 
tion of a French play. A feature of the 


Notes 
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latter was the excellent make-up of the 
actors, who all impersonated Europeans, 
and wore the regulation foreign dress. ‘The 
part of the leading lady—a handsome 
blonde in pale blue gown and high-heeled 
satin slippers—being most cleverly per- 
formed by Mr. Pau May. 

This excellent troupe of amateurs, by the 
way, gave several most creditable perform- 
ances prior to this occasion, and rendered 
striking evidence of the dramatic talent 
which the Chinese undoubtedly possess. 


= 


A Presentation 

A Few weeks ago the Shanghai Golf 
Club was the recipient of a handsome 
presentation casket from the captains and 
officers of H.B.M. sloops and gun-boats 
on the Yangtsze. 

The casket, illustrate, is 
designed to hold the score cards, and 
is of solid teak, beautifully carved on four 
sides with landscape scenes suggestive of 
golf links. ‘The supports and mountings 
are of chased and polished silver and are 
trophies emblematic of golf implements, 
while a silver rope round the lid suggests 
the calling of the donors, interlinking their 
sterner duties with the pleasant associa- 
tions of golf. 

On the lid, a silver plate sets forth the 
following inscription: “Presented by the 
captains and officers of H.B.M. sloops 
and gun-boats stationed on the Yangtsze, 
1908-09.” 

The casket measures 12 by 8 inches 
and was designed and made. by the 
furnishing department of Messrs. Weeks & 
Co., Ltd., the silver work being executed 
by Messrs. Luen Wo. 


which we 
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CASKET PRESENTED TO THE SHANGHAI GOLF CLUB BY CAPTAINS AND OFFICERS OF 
H.B.M. SLOOPS AND GUN-BOATS ON THE YANG’ 


REVERSE SIDE OF CASKET 
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An Open-air Concert 

A very pleasant evening was provided 
by the hespitality of the members of the 
Shanghai Race Club on Friday the 26th, 
when they threw open the doors of their 
Club to their friends. The Town Band 
was accommodated in the centre of the 
lawn, from whence it discoursed a well- 
chosen programme of music. 

A 
advantage of the opportunity of combining 
a comfortable seat in a breezy corner or a 
stroll on the lawn with a delightful concert, 
and regret that such occasions did not come 


large number of people took 


more often during the hot weather, was the 


general sentiment of those who attended. 


PIPE-MAJOR MACPHERSON 


A very much appreciated feature of the 
programme were the solos on the bag- 
pipes by Mr. Macpherson, who is without 
doubt the best player that has ever been 
heard in Shanghai, 
Gold Challenge Cup for a year, while at 
one time he was the Princess of Braganza’s 
private piper. We look forward to the 


having once held a 
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approaching Scotch Ball, when we hope to 
have opportunities of dancing reels to this 
distinguished piper’s performances. 


From a home paper we cull the 
following :— 

**Pipe-Major Macpherson, late of the 4th 
Seaforths, who for several years was 


resident in Dingwall, left last week for 
has received an 
Shanghai Police. 
Pipe-Major Macpherson, who was a native 


he 
the 


where 
in 


Shanghai, 
appointment 


of Skye, was well known in the North of 
Scotland as a piper and dancer of out- 
ability, having won all-round 
at Highland gatherings. 
also a very successful wrestler. 


standing 
honours 
He was 


many 


Besides serving in the Navy, he was fora 
time in the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers and the Leicester Imperial Yeo- 
manry, and did service in South Africa. 
Mr. Macpherson also acted as piper to the 
Prince of Braganza while in the North, 
and was present at the wedding festivities.” 
= 
Birthday of the Emperor of Austria 
On August roth, the Austrian men-of- 
war did honour to the 
eightieth birthday of their Emperor by 
dressing ship; while in the afternoon a 
most successful reception was held by Mr. 
H. Schumpeter, Vice-Consul-in-Charge of 
the Austro-Hungarian Consulate-General, 
at his residence in Avenue Paul Brunat. 
Representatives of the Foreign Consular 
Body and Chinese officials attended to 
tender their congratulations, as did many 
well-known residents, 
= 
Birthday of the Queen of the Netherlands 


The birthday of Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland was honoured in Shanghai by the 
Consul-General for the Netherlands and 
Madame Von Zeppelin, on August 31st, by a 
large reception at their home on Route des 
Sceurs. Members of the Consular Body, 
the Shanghai ‘laotai, and other well-known 
Chinese officials, besides a large number 
of well-known residents were present, 


in harbour 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender) ts $1.00. 


Births 
CHAPELAIN.—On September 10, 1910, 
at Shanghai, to August and Annie 
Chapelain, a daughter. 


GORDON.—On September 13, 1910, at 
West Dulwich, London, the wife of 
G. W. Gordon, Comdr. P. & O. s.s. 
Dethi, of a son. 


KIDDLE.—On September 21, 1910, at 
the Victoria Nursing Home, Shanghai, 
the wife of Captain E. B, Kiddle, 
H.M.S. Astrea, of a son. 


LAWDER.—On September 16, 1910, at 
104 The Peak, Hongkong, the wife 
of Cecil Lawder, of a son (still-born.) 


MAIN.—On_ September 15, 
“Gower,” Working, Surrey, to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. 
daughter. 


1910, at 


Dingwall Main, a 


STRATTON,—On September 19, 1910, 


at the Victoria Nursing Home, 
Shanghai, the wife of Arthur C. 


Stratton, of a son. 


WARREN.—On September 15, 1910, at 
Kuling, the wife of Owen Warren, 
C. I. M. of a son (Walter.) 


= 


Marriage 
FRERICKS—WEBER—On August 16, 
1gto, at Duesseldorf on Rhine, Ger- 
many, Carl Otto Frericks of Hankow 
to Elisabeth Weber. 
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Deaths 
CAMPBELL.—On September 8, rgro, at 
Narcissus Bay, Weihaiwei, Hugh 


Donnithorne, dearly beloved son of 
Hugh and Ethel Campbell, aged two 


years and four months. 


HANNA.—On September 20, 1910, at 
Hospital St. Marie, Shanghai, Dorothy 
Vera, beloved daughter of Mr and 
Mrs. \W. N. Hanna, 


months and twenty days. 


ayed eleven 


JOHNSTONE.— On September 12, 1910, 
at San Francisco, Kathleen Johnstone, 
the beloved wife of H. Andersen, 


MERRILEES. - On September 16, 1910, 
at the Municipal Hospital, Shanghai, 
Emma Elizabeth, the beloved wife of 
A. G. Merrilees, I. M. Customs, aged 


50 years. 


MORRISON.—On September 1, 1910, at 
the Victoria Nursing Home, Shanghai, 
James Young Morrison, of Messrs. 


Holliday, Wise & Co., aged 33 years. 


RUNDLE.—On September 18, 1910, at 
the General Hospital, Reginald Leslie 
Rundle, Standard Oil Co., aged 44 


years. 


STANDRING.—On September 19, 1910, 
at Nagasaki, The Reverend William 
H. Standring, of the American Church 


Misson, Soochow. 


WILSON.—On September 18, 1910, in 
London, John Wilson, late Superinten- 
dent of New Dock 
Engineering and Dock Co., Ltd.). By 


telegram. 


(Shanghai 
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From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
“A Modern Chronicle” 


By Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 

“A Modern Chronicle” is all that its 
title implies, and a wide gulf flows between 
the period of this, his latest romance, and 
that of his earlier writings. 

Honora Leffingwell is 
production of a modern country, and with 
her development this story deals. The 
beautiful daughter of handsome debonaire 


the modern 


and extravagant parents, the heroine first 
saw daylight in Nice where her father 
occupied the post of United States Consul. 
A carriage accident deprived Honora of 
both parents simultaneously, and amongst 
other responsibilities she was consigned to 
her father’s brother, ‘Tom, who with his 
homely and gentle wife, resided in St. 
Louis, U.S.A., but not before she was 
sufficiently. old. to carry with her visions of 
a beautiful villa by the sea which was ever 
gay with the light laughter of beautifully 
gowned women and smart men, and which 
was presided over by her dashing parents. 

As she advanced in age these visions 
became vague longings for something less 
humdrum than the quiet existence offered 
in the home of her uncle and aunt, and a 
smart finishing boarding-school developed 
the longing into ambition. 

When she meets Howard Spence at a 
house party, she sees in this flashy young 
stockbroker her means to satisfy her 
ambition, and marries him, only to find 
him but a small star in the firmament of 
larger planets round which he revolves. 
His vulgarity becomes revolting to the 
finer nature of Honora, and when, after 
a few years of married life, she finds the 


great love of her heart, she is easily 
persuaded by her passionate lover to seek 
a divorce, and moves to a Western state 
where the necessary few 
months that the law of the state requires. 


she resides 
The simplicity of the divorce proceedings 
are somewhat startling, so much so, that 
to an English mind they appear almost in 
the light of a joke. 

The rest of the book deals with the life 
of Honora as the wife of Hugh Chiltern, 
and leads one to believe that even in 
America—the great fatherland of freedom 
and independence—the divorced woman is 
not as others, and Honora pays the 
penalty of her position dearly. However, 
she proves herself a woman of metal, 
inasmuch as the fire of adversity purifies 
and strengthens her character, and after a 
secluded widowhood of several years she 
finds peace as the wife of Peter Erwin, 
the friend and companion of her childhood, 
who has unobtrusively worshipped her all 
her life. 

In its sketch of modern American 
society, this book is most convincing, and 
all the characters are as real as Mr. 
Winston Churchill can make them—which 
is saying much—and the development of 
Honora’s character is a work of art. 

= 
Received from Messrs. Kelly & Walsh 


“Peace or War East of the Baikal?” 
By E. J. Harrison 

‘THis work, only just published, is one 
of the most thrilling of the present year’s 
Far Eastern literature. Its chief merit lies 
in the fact that the author—who has just 
completed a professional tour through 
Korea, Manchuria, and the other regions 
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discussed,—treats of his subject first-hand. 
The title is rather misleading, as it seems 
to indicate that the work is suited only to 
the dry-as-dust politician, whereas, any 
reader who loves picturesque and humorous 
descriptions of travel in little frequented 
regions will be captivated by the enthral- 
ling interest of every chapter. There are 
“points” on fares, hotel charges, and 
other items for the tourist; remarkable 
revelations for the trader, manufacturer, 
engineer, mines prospector, and business 
men generally. ‘The pages are freely in- 
terspersed with illustrations of life in out- 
of-the-way places; and excellent maps are 
given at the end of the book for the serious 
student. 

The author is well-equipped for his task 
by many years of residence in the Far 
East; by his journalistic career as editor 
at various times of several leading daily 
newspapers in Japan ; and by a remarkable 
fluency in the French, Japanese, and 
Russian languages. 

‘The reader may safely trust his author’s 
conclusions as those of up-to-date, impartial 
and ripe experience. 

= 
Received from the National Review 
“The Provinces of China” 

Iv was a happy inspiration that prompted 
the National Review to publish an annual 
containing such valuable information as 
that given in the ‘“ Provinces of China.” 
Both as a reference book and as educator 
jt deserves a place on the library shelf. 

From the well-written preface by Col. 
C, D. Bares, to its final article dealing 
with the form of government in China, the 
pages of this book are instructive aad 
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illuminating, and should be read by all who 
dwell in China, and take an interest in its 
development, and as a reference book it is 
well worth keeping. The book is not on 
sale, but is given to all yearly subscribers 
of the National Review. 


= 


From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
“A Gentleman of Virginia” 
By Percy JAMES BREBNER 

Tuts may be culled a romance of the 
French Revolution, for its plot is laid in 
Paris at that disturbed period. 

The hero—Richard Barrington—is the 
son of Colonel Barrington, one of the 
Asa 
Richard is consumed by a hero- 


earliest English settlers in Virginia, 
boy, 
worship of his father’s friend, the Marquis 
de Lafayette, his French spirit and sympathy 
being inherited from his mother, and this 
spirit leads him accompanied by an old 
and faithful servant—to Paris, after death 
has deprived him of both his parents. 

A wish to help the Marquis de Lafayette 
in the establishment of a republic is the 
primary aim of his journey, but circum- 
stances, in the shape of a beautiful aristocrat 
with whom he falls in love, compel him to 
devote his services to saving her from 
fallin. into the hands of the revolutionary 
mob and providing food for the guillotine. 
He is by no means the only lover anxious 
to spare the life of this beautiful woman, 
and the conflicting plots of these rivals 
provide exciting adventures and engrossing 
reading. How Richard eventually carries 
her off to his quiet Virginian home and 
their manner of escape from Paris, we 
leave the reader to discover. 


AN INTERESTING PHOTO TAKEN AT NANKING DURING THE BOXER UPHEAVAL 


The central figures of this group are Admiral Sir Eowarp SkyMouR and HLE. Viceroy Lur Ku 
Warkey, Consul-General in Shanghai, Standi 
was at that time H.B.M’'s Consul at Nanking 


o-¥I and Sir PeLHaM 
§ between Admiral SEYMOUR and the Viceroy is Mr A. J, SUNDIUS, who 


THE PARTY OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS DELEGATES AT ‘‘ROCKLANDS” 


Phe American Commercial Delegates |S 


(=) UITE the event of September was 
the visit of the American Business 


Delegates, and Nanking Road 
presented a most festive countenance for 
about a week, when crossed American and 
Chinese flags, attached to the telephone 
poles, spoke loudly of /'enfente cordiale on 
the part of the Chinese hosts. This attitude 
was not limited to outward demonstration, 
for the crowded programme mapped out 
for the visitors was sufficient to strain the 
energies of even hustling Americans. 
ARRIVAL 


IN SHANGHAI, 


Unfortunately the weather was not so 
hospitably inclined as the Chinese hosts, 


and the visitors were introduced to Shang- 
hai under most inauspicious conditions. 
A steady downpour of rain heralded their 
arrival and continued all day, thus render- 
ing the garden party at “ Rocklands”— 
arranged for their entertainment—rather 
inopportunte. | However, even the wet 
weather was incapable of quite spoiling the 
enjoyment of the guests, for tea was served 
under cover and an excellent band made 
things generally lively, while, by traversing 
covered-in paths, much of the beauties of 
seen and admired. 


the place could be s 
The following is an itinerary of the 
Commissioners of American Chambers of 


——— 


Photo 


A CORNER OF THE GARDEN AT “‘ROCKLANDS” 


Rembrandl Photo Co, 


GUESTS AND HOSTS AT THE BANQUET GIVEN IN HONOUR OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS COMMISSIONERS AT CHANG SU-HO’S GARDENS 
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Commerce during their visit to China— 
15th September to 24th October—the 
perusal of which gives one a sympathetic 
sense of sheer exhaustion, and one 
breathes a long sigh of relief when the 
party disperses, for, with one or two slight 
exceptions, the programme was carried 
out to the letter. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER I5.—3 to 6 p.m., 
Garden Party at ‘Rocklands,” 111 Range Road. 

Fripay, SEPTEMBER 16.—3 p.m. Visit the 
Foo Foong Flour Mill. 5 p.m. Reception at 
the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17.—Take motor-cars 
to— 

(a) Chinese Waterworks, 

(6) Kiangnan Dock and Engineering Co. 

(¢) Woollen Mill. 

(d@) Paper Mill. 

Return to hotels for tiffin. 
4 p.m. Reception by the Shanghai Taotai at 

the Bureau of Foreign Affairs. 7 p.m, 

Chinese dinner and performance at Chang 

Su-ho’s Garden on the Bubbling Well Road. 

Fireworks, 

SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18.—3.30 p.m., Garden 
Party at International Institute on Avenue Paul 
Brunat, 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 19,—9 a.m. Take motor- 
cars to— 

(a) The Yu Sing Cotton Mill, 

(6) Shui Lun Silk Filature, 

(¢) Exhibition of silk products arranged by 
the Silk Guild at a Garden on Con- 
naught Road. 

Noon, start to Hangchow on houseboats. 

Turspay, SEPTEMBER 20.—I0 a.m. Arrive at 
Hangchow. Proceed by train to the Tsing Tai 
Station, where chairs and horses will be in waiting 
to convey the party through the Tsing Ho Street 
to the Yung Ching Gate. Outside of this Gate 
the party will take boats for a trip around the 
West Lake. Tiffin will be served at the Liu 
Garden, after which the party will visit the famous 
Ling Ying Temple. After these visits the party 
will return to the houseboats. At 7 p.m. there 
will be a dinner followed by fireworks at the 
Yamén of the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21.—The party will 
proceed in chairs and on horses to several points 
of interest, and to visit the Cloudy Cave. Tiffin 
will be served at the Botanical Garden, after 
which the party will proceed to the Tsung Kwan 
Temple to see the Hangchow Kore, which will be 
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visible about 3 o’clock, About § o’clock the party 
will take a special train returning to Shanghai. 
This train has been provided by the Chekiang and 
Kiangsu Railway Companies. Dinner will be 
served on the train. The party will be met with 
carriages on arrival at Shanghai. 

TuHuRSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22.—9 a.m. visit — 

(a) The Commercial Press. 
(6) The Bankers’ Guild. 
(¢) Sin Wan Pao. 
(d@) Ta Ching Government Bank, 
Tiffin at hotels. 
3 p.m. visit Li Hung-chang’s _ Memorial 
Temple. 
4 to 6 p.m. Reception by the Educational 
Associations of Shanghai at Nanyang College. 
8.30 p.m. Performance at ther Sing Wu Tai 
Theatre arranged by the Tseng Tsze Kung 
Sze Sing Wu Day. 

Fripay, SkrTEMBER 23.—Leave on special 
train for Nanking at 9 a.m. Arrive at Soochow 
10.45, and remain there till 1.30. The train will 
call at Wusih and Changchow. Arrive at Nanking 
about 7 p.m., where the party will be met at the 
station by a Committee representing the Viceroy 
and officials, the Provincial Council, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. The party will be taken 
to the hotel in carriages, 

SatuRDAY, SEPTEMBER 24.—Visit Nanyang 
Industrial Exhibition, Evening, dinner given by 
the Viceroy, 

Sunpay, SEPTEMBER 25.—Morning, visit the 
Ming Tombs. 

Noon, tiffin given by the Provincial Assembly. 

Afternoon, visit several noted places as the 
guests of the Provincial Assembly. 

Evening, dinner given by the Commercial Bureau, 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 26.—Morning, visit silk 
mannufactories. 

Tiffin given by the Chamber of Commerce and 
other local Societies. 

Afternoon, visit the Normal College and the 
Military College. 

Turspay, SkrTeEMBER 27.—9 a.m. Take train 
to Chinkiang, arriving at 10.45, where the party 
will be received by officials and merchants of 
Chinkiang. 

Tiffin at Cheng Garden. After tiffin the party 
will proceed in steam-launches to visit Golden 
Island and Silver Island, returning about 6 o'clock, 
A Chinese dinner will be served at the Ta Kwan 
Restaurant after which the party will go on board 
the s.s. Avang Hsin and proceed to Hankow 
calling to see the Ta Yeh Mine en route and also 
stopping at Nanking, Wuhu, Tatung,-Nganking, 
and Kiukiang. 


GUESTS AT THE GARDEN PARTY GIVEN TO THE 


AMERICAN VISITORS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


1.—Mr. and Mrs. STERN and the His Excellency Wu TING FANG, American Ambassador for China 
2.—A Chinese guest 5.—Mr. Murray, and Mr. HYKES of Shanghai 
3.—Mr. and Mrs. YOUNG, of Oakland 6—Mr. Bryant, of the Customs service 


Photo 4.—A group of guests M. Shorrock 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 30.—Arrive Hankow. 7 
p-m. Dinner, 8 p.m. Reception at the Po Lo 
Restaurant. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1,—8a.m. Visit Yangtsze 
Engineering Works. 1.30. Visit Hanyang Iron 
and Steel Works, the Hankow Waterworks, and 
the Electric Light Station. If time permits visit 
Flour Mill, Bean Oil Mill, and Brick Tea Factory. 

SuNpDAY, OCTOBER 2.—9 a.m., Cross the river 
to Wuchang where the party will be received by 
the Educational Association. 10.30 a.m. Visit 
the Provincial Assembly. 12 a.m. Reception by 
the Viceroy. 2 p.m. Return to Hankow. 5 p.m. 
Reception at the Chinese Race Course by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Dinner and fireworks. 

TuEspAY, OcToBER 4.—Leave Hankow. 

TuurspAy, Ocroser 6, —Arrive Peking. Re- 
main four days, 

Monpay, Ocroser 10.—Arrive Tientsin 11.15 
a.m., on special cars attached to the regular mail 
train from Peking. The party will be met by a 
Committee with carriages and escorted to the Astor 
House Hotel and the Imperial Hotel. After tiffin 
carriages will call for the party and they will be 
driven around the city to visit points of interest. 

At 5 p.m., the party will arrive at the residence 
of Mr. Sun Ching-ying, where a Chinese dinner 
will be served at 6 o'clock. 

TuEspay, OcToBer 11.—The party will be 
taken on board a private boat furnished by H.E. 
Chen, Viceroy of Chihli, and will proceed up the 
Peiho to visit the Peiyang University, Returning 
to the city, carriages will be available to take the 
party to such other points of interest as they care 
to visit. 

WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 12,—Visit Tanshan and 
Kaiping Colleries. 

Tuurspay, OcToBER 13.—Leave Tientsin by 
the China Merchants’ Company’s s.s. sin Ming. 

Fripay, OcToBer 14.—Arrive Chefoo. 

Monpay, OcTosrR 17.—Arrive Foochow. The 
party will arrive at Nantai about 10 a.m. Visits 
will be paid to tea hongs, to the Mint, and 
to a small Exhibition of the most important 
manufactures of Foochow which will be especially 
arranged for the visitors. 

Tiffin will be served. at the residence of Mr. 
Lin I-yu of the Board of Foreign Affairs. 

WEDNEsDAY, OCTOBER 19.—Arrive Amoy 8 30 
a.m. Escorted on a steam-launch belonging to 
the Fuhkien Railway Company to the railway 
station, where a special train will be in readiness 
to take the party over the Company’s line, a 

. distance of about 15 miles. 11 a.m. Return to 
Amoy. Visit a Chinese Bank and the Tung Wen 
Institute. 
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Noon, Visit the Nan Pu To Temple, where 
tiffin and an entertainment will be provided by 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

3.30 p.m, Tea and garden party at the home 
of Mr, Lin Er-chia, on Kulangsu. 

THURSDAY, OcToBER 20,—Arrive Canton. 
main four days, and then party disperses. 


Re- 


One could quite forgive the members of 
the party for wishing never to meet again 
after such a strenuous crusade—and at 
this time of year too! But American 
energy is proverbial. 

The day after the American visitors’ 
arrival in Shanghai, though not quite ideal, 
was at least dry, and enabled them to go 
through a somewhat strenuous programme 
in comfort. 


RECEPTION BY THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY. 


In the evening the American community 
of Shanghai tendered their welcome to 
business delegates and their wives, in the 
form of a reception given at the Palace 
Hotel, which was most artistically decorated 
for the occasion. 

The hotel orchestra played a well- 
rendered selection of music while in- 
troductions were made and _felicitations 
exchanged, and later on the larger dining 
hall was cleared and an impromptu dance 
organized. 

The whole proved a most successful and 
enjoyable function which lasted into the 
next morning. The Committee responsi- 
ble for the arrangement of this successful 
entertainment consisted of the following 
gentlemen: —Messrs. Chas. H. Blake, J. R. 
Patterson, F. J. Raven (Secretary), J. C. 
Ferguson, J. N. Jameson, Geo. A. Stewart, 
H. L. Merrill, W. L. Merriman, J. A. 
Thomas, and A. P. Wilder (Chairman) 


AN EXHAUSTING DAY, 


Nine o'clock on Saturday morning saw 
the busy visitors start out in motor-cars for 
Nicholas Tsa’s engine works from whence 
they proceeded to Ting Chang Oil and 
Cotton Mill, and the Chinese Waterworks. 


Photos M. Shorrock 
SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE GARDEN PARTY 


1 and 2.—A group of French guests 4.—Mr. WoobuF ap, of the North-China Daily News 
3.—Taotai SHEN TuN Ho, Mr. ZER, Shanghai, and Mr. FURTH 5—Mr. BLak« of the Standard Oil and Mrs. MURRAY, 
of Seattle of Shanghai 
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This was followed by a visit to the 
Kiangnan Arsenal and Prince Tsai Hsiin’s 
Yacht which was lying at the Arsenal Dock. 
From here motor-cars whisked the visitors 
off to the Chinese Paper Mill and the 
Nih Hwei Woollen Mill. From four 
o'clock until six; Taotai Tsai Nai-huang 
received the American guests at the Bureau 
of Foreign Affairs, which was gaily decorated 
in honour of the occasion. Many well- 
known American residents were amongst 
the guests and a very pleasant two hours 
were spent in social intercourse. 


BANQUET AT CHANG SU-HO’S GARDEN. 

Quite the piéce de resistance of the 
functions arranged in honour of the 
business delegates was the Chinese ban- 
quet given at Chang Su-ho’s Garden on 
Saturday, September 17th. Nothing that 
Chinese hospitality covld offer, or brain 
devise, had been left undone, and everyone 
who attended voted it a colossal success. 

The garden itself was decorated with 
hundreds of Chinese lanterns, while ‘“ Wel- 
come” shone out in a luminous blaze at 
the entrance of the banquetting hall which 
had been transformed into a symposium 
of light and colour. American and Chinese 
flags were conspicuous everywhere, while 
the American eagie and the Chinese 
dragon occupied prominent positions at 
either end of the hall. 

The menu was as international as the 
company, and had been carefully arranged 
to satisfy the taste of the Eastern or 
Western epicure. A charmingly designed 
menu card set forth the following assorted 


delicacies : — 
MENU 
Sour 
Samshu Bird’s Nest with Pigeon Fggs. 
Fisu 
Hock Haddock en Blanchaille. 
; ENTREES 
Claret Shark Fins on Skewers. 


Mayonnaise of Prawn @ /a Chine 
Fried Young Chicken. 
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Joists 
Roast Capon and Cranberry Sauce, 
Roast Eastern Dack. 
Boiled Yunnan Ham, 


Champagne 


ENTREMETS 
Lotus Nuts en Compéte 
Pine-apple Ice Cream. Assorted Cakes 


Port Wine 


Dessert 


Chinese Liqueurs Fruits Coflee Tea 


Two hundred guests were present and 
the list included: 

Mr. C. Field, Mrs. Weilbye, Mr. Bosby- 
shell, Mrs. Moulton, Mr. Patterson, Mrs. 
Booth, Mrs. Gerstle, Mr. Merrill, Mrs. 
Patterson, Mr. Moulton, Mrs. Furth, Mr. 
Weilbye, Mr. Furth, Mrs. Dollar, Mr. 
Brown, Mrs. Young, Mr. Stern, Mr. 
Young, Mrs. Morton, Mr. Dollar, Mrs. 
Read, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Moore, Mrs. 
Manning, Mr. Freeman, Miss Terry, Mrs. 
Clark, Mr. Burnnam, Mr. Blaine, Mr. 
Manning, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Dorsey, Mrs. 
Tucker, Dr. Pott, Mrs. Raven, Mr. Hotal- 
ing, Mr. Waldron, Mrs. Stuart, Mr, Y. C. 
‘Tong, Mr. Piggott, Mr. T. F. Millard, 
Mrs. Bosbyshell, Mr. Dickson, Dr. Fergu- 
son, Mrs Piggott, Mr. Chu Li-chi, Mr. 
Hinckley, Mrs. Howe, Mr. Hadley, Mrs, 
Merriman, Mr. ‘Tribe, Mrs. Hyde, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Gerstle, Mr. Knight, Mrs, 
Butler, Mr. Blake, Mrs. Saunders, Mr. 
Stern, Mr. Clark, Mrs. Dickson, Mr. 
Booth, Mr. Landale, Mr. J. D. Smart, Mr. 
J. O'Shea, Mr. A. Pope, Mr. A. Wright, 
Mr. W. S. Ridge, Mr. E. H. Murray, Mr. 
W. D, Little, Mrs. Shorrock, Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. Gamburg, Mr. J. D. Read, Mr, 
Monastier, Mr. Downing, M. Laferriere 
(Secretary, French Mun. Council), Dr. Silva, 
Mr. L. Jones, Mr. L. E. Canning, Mr. A. F. 
Barradas, Mr. Cheshire (President, French 
Council), Col. Barnes, Mr. J. K. Davis, 
Mr. Raven, Mr. Reed, Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
R. C. Morton, Mr. C. D. MacGrath, Mr. 
J. J. Connell, Mr. L. Everett, Mr. A. S. 
Fobes, Mrs. Holliday, Mr. A. C. Hunter, 
Mr. G. E. Tucker, Mr. P. S. Wisner, Dr. 
G. A. Stuart, Mr, C. E. Ferguson, Mr. E. 


Photo 


THE AMERICAN VISITORS ENTERTAINED BY THE SILK GUILD IN THE GARDEN OF MR. KEE QUAN-YUEN Rembrandt Photo Co. 
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K. Howe, Mr, J. T. Cokery, Mr. H. M. 
Hykes, Mr. J. P. Jameson, Mr. Daniel- 
Wilson, Mr. Cobbs, and Mr. J. M. 
Darrah, 

During dinner a troupe of excellent 
Chinese actors wearing most gorgeous 
attire performed four short plays of which 
a synopsis in English was provided, greatly 
elucidating the plots to the non-Chinese 

. speaking audience. 

An excellent band provided music at 
intervals and after coffee had been served, 
delightful speeches were delivered by H.E. 
Wu ‘Ting-fang and Dr. A. P. Wilder. 
Appropriate souvenirs of the occasion were 
provided in the shape of pretty fans, on 
either side of which symbolic pictures of 
America and China were displayed, the 
whole being surmounted by a cherub 
waving the American and Chinese flags. 

During the latter part of the evening a 
display of fireworks further enhanced the 
brilliancy of the entertainment, and it was 
past midnight before the guests finally 
dispersed. 


GARDEN PARTY AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE. 
On the following afternoon, _ the 


American visitors were entertained at the 
International Institute, where a garden 
party had been arranged in their honour, 
and the spacious grounds presented a truly 
gala appearance. Strings of gay bunting 
were displayed in abundance, and tea 
tables —at which sat gaily-dressed ladies— 
were distributed about the lawn, Many 
Chinese ladies were to be seen in costly 
robes and sparkling jewels, further en- 
hancing the gay scene and apparently 
enjoying the Western freedom of mixing 
with the crowd. 

About five o’clock a slight shower drove 
the guests into the building where an 
admirable speech of welcome to the 
American guests was rendered by Taotai 
Y. C. Tong, and responded to by Mr. 
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Gerstle, Vice-President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Slope. 


THE PRESS BANQUET 


What Mr. Booth in his excellent speech 
implied as the most important of the 
functions which the Commission would be 
called upon to attend, took place at the 
Palace Hotel on Sunday evening, when 
the Associated Chinese Press entertained 
the American visitors to dinner. ‘The 
smaller dining-room (of the Opium Com- 
mission fame) was used for the occasion, 
and presented a very festive appearance 
with its gaily decorated tables at which 
something like one hundred guests sat 
down. H.E. Wu Ting-fang officiated as 
toast-master, and after Mr. Booth had 
proposed the health of H. M. the Emperor 
of China, His Excellency responded with 
the health of the President of the United 
States. 

After a short address of welcome from 
the Associated Press had been read by 
Mr. Chang Nieh-yen, Mr. Booth made 
an impressive speech to which H.E, Wu 
Ting-fang responded. 

“The Press of China” was then toasted 
with honours by the assembled company 
and a very interesting function was brought 
to a close. 


RECEPTION BY THE SILK GUILD, 


The early part of Monday morning 
was spent in visiting the Nu Shing Cotton 
Mill, after which the party proceeded to 
the garden of Mr. Kee Quan-yuen, an 
important silk merchant who had placed 
his garden at the disposal of the Silk Guild. 
This beautiful pleasure ground was much 
appreciated by the guests who wandered 
about admiring its lily ponds, grottoes and 
fountains. In the house attached to the 
grounds, silk in all its various stages was 
displayed. and formed an interesting at- 


traction. The usual speeches and toasts 


TAKEN AT THE RECEPTION GIVEN 


3.—Mr. J. H. SHAW 
4.—M 


he Silk Guild 7 
Mr. W. H. Bco . 
ner ZEE Garden, and ildren. Mr. ZEE LING Y 
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were exchanged and the party hastened 
back to the Palace Hotel for tiffin after 
which they departed for the houseboats 
that awaited their embarkment for Hang: 


chow. 


VISIT 1rO HANGCHOW. 


Leaving Shanghai about 2 o’elc on 


Monday afternoon, the American Business 


Delegates proceeded by houseboat to 
Kashing, from whence the journey to 
Hangchow was made vid the Chekiang 
Railway. 

Arriving at Hangchow the party was 
feasted and entertained royally, returning 
to Shanghai by rail in brilliant triumph on 
Wednesday, fairly loaded with presents 
and souvenirs of their visit, and loud in 
their appreciation of the delightful trip. 
The party was fortunate in being able to 
a view of the 


obtain Hangchow Bore 


during their visit and thus witnessed one 


Photo 


of the most wonderful phenomena of this 


part of China. 
VISIT TO THE COMMERCIAL PRESS. 
On Thursday morning the American 
party proceeded to the premises of the 


MK, Uf, E. YANG 
Son of the Chairman of the Silk ( 
speech of welcome to the American 
the reception given by the Silk Guild 


|, who delivered a 
ness Delegates at 


Rembrandt Photo Co 


THE REFRESHMENT ROOM AT THE SILK GUILD RECEPTION 


A noticeable feature was the beautiful embroideries on the Jwalls, and the covers on the backs of the chairs were 


of brilliant red embroidered satin 
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Commercial Press, whose enterprise is quite and local manager respectively, this colossal 
unique in China, the vastness of the concern has developed from a small store. 
establishment surprising not only the It hasits branches all over the country and 


American visitors but those who have lived employs over 1,000 men. The machinery is 


THE AMERICAN DELEGATES AT THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, HANGCHOW 


within its shadow without realizing its of the very latest design and the proprietors 

rapid progress. are in a position to do the most up-to-date 
Established about thirteen years ago by — lithography, printing, and block-making. 

Messrs. Z. F. How and Y. C. Bau, who On arrival the guests were presented 


at present hold the positions as general with a well-designed programme setting 


SHOWING ARRIVAL OF THE 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS OF THE COMMERCIAL PRE 
GUESTS IN MOTOR-CAR 
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forth the various departments they were 
about to visit, also with post-cards and 
samples of work done on the premises. 
They were then escorted to the general 
office which had been cleared for their 
reception and where lunch was served and 
speeches made by H.E. Wu Ting-fang 
and Mr. Field of San Francisco. The 
party then proceeded to view the various 


Z, F. HOW 


One of the original founders of the Commericial Press 


departments, including a visit to the Com- 
mercial Press primary school and kinder- 
garten and eighteen other departments, 
The visitors were shown everything in 
working order and manifested great surprise 
at the completeness of the plant. The next 
move was to the Commercial Press Garden 
where a photograph of the party was taken 
and the guests were entertained by the 
children of the school and kindergarten, 
who greeted them with a Chinese song of 
welcome, which, translated, “runs as 
follows :— 


How fast has the civilization of the world ad- 
vanced ! 

International visits strengthen the ties of nations 
and further the interests of industry. 

Your faces we are delighted to see and your 
footstep will we follow. 

Welcome, welcome, and let the little ones join 
in the welcome, 
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Pantomime songs were also contributed 
by the kindergarten department. 


RECEPTION AT NANYANG COLLEGE, 


During the afternoon the delegates 
visited the Bankers’ Guild, the Ta Ching 
Government Bank and the offices of the 
Sin Wan Pao, after which they proceeded 
to visit Li Hung-chang’s Memorial Temple 
and attend a reception given on the grounds 
of the Imperial Polytechnic College which 
is situated on the Sicawei Road. 

Flags and lanterns were hung in pro- 
fusion round the grounds of the college, 
while on the flag-staff the Stars and Stripes 
floated out side by side with the Chinese 
flag. 


Y. ¢. BAU 
One of the original founders of the Commercial Press 
The following gentlemen were respon- 


sible for the successful reception and 


entertainment :— 
CHAIRMAN H.E, TANG WEN-TCHE, Director 


of Imperial Polytechnic College; Ex-Vice- 
President of the Board of Commerce ; First-Class 
Adviser to the Commission of Constitutional 


Reforms; President of the Chief Educational 
Association of Kiangsu, 

Cart. C. T, Woo, I, C. Navy, Prof. of Naval 
Department, Imperial Polytechnic College. 

C. Josuua Zee, EsQ., M.A,, Dean of Imperial 
Polytechnic College ; Hon. Secretary the World’s 
Chinese Students’ Federation ; General Manager 
of W, C. S. Journal. 
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After the guests had been seated in a 
position on the lawn there followed a 
reception programme : — 


1. Music (Grand Russian March), 
by the College Band, 
2. Welcome Speech, by H.E. Wu Ting-fang. 
3. Music (American National Air), 
by the College Band. 


4. Music (Chinese National Air), 
by the College Band 


ey 
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VISIT TO NANKING. q 

Nine o’clock on Friday morning, the 
23rd, saw the American party embark by 
special train from the Shanghai terminus of 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. Particular 
attention had been paid to the distribution 
the delegates were 
they 


of the guests and 


grouped according to the cities 


WOMAN, Ho. moa 


PHOTO OF THE DELEGATES AND THE COMMERCIAL PRESS RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


IN COMMERCIAL 


This followed by the athletic 


programme :— 


wis 


Shot (12-Ib.) 


1 
2 rds Run 
e h Jump 
4.—220 yards Dash 
5 by College Cadets. 
sic, by the College Band. 
Drill, by Primary School, 
7-—100 yards Dash 
8,—Iammer Throwing 
9,—Relay Race 
10.—440 yards Run 
11.—Broad Jump. 
Tea served in the Assembly Hall 
Inspection of College Buildings 
Music, by the College Band. 
The party returned to their hotel greatly 


pleased with the afternoon’s outing. 


A CHINESE THEATRE 

offered for the de- 
lectation of the visitors who repaired to the 
Sing Wu-tai Theatre after dinner on the 
23rd. Here the well-known Opium Play 
was presented and much enjoyed by all. ; 


was the final item 


ESS GARDEN 


represented, thereby preventing any con- 


fusion or overcrowding. 
AT SOOCHOW, 


A royal welcome and a brass band 
awaited the party at Soochow where the 
station was gay with vari-coloured decora- 
tions. 

Carriages were in readiness to carry the 
guests to Liu’s Garden where a sumptuous 
tiffin had been prepared for about two 
hundred guests. 

Speeches were made by the Governor 
of Kiangsu and Capt. Dollar, and sou- 
venirs in the shape of teak boxes of tea 
were presented to the guests. 


WUSIH. 

By two o’clock the party was proceeding 
in the direction of Wusih where another 
ovation awaited them, and more speeches 


and made, while 
Changchow endeavoured to surpass Wusih 


presentations were 
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in its demonstration of welcome. At 
Nanking the party was informally received 
and Taotai Chung Mun-yu, Managing 
Director of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, 
and Mr, Pope, the General Manager, were 
called for, and the grateful party of visitors 
gave them three hearty cheers in re- 
cognition of their assiduous attention 
which had rendered the journey so plea- 
sant and comfortable. Mr. Booth thanked 
them in the name of the Commission and 
congratulated them on having such a 
splendid railway. At Nanking the party 
was divided, half being accommodated at 
the Astor House Hotel, which is close by 
the Exhibition, and the rest at the Wonder 
Hotel near the Viceroy’s Yamén. ‘his 
entailed the special train being divided 
into two portions carrying the visitors via 
the city railway to their various stations of 
destination. 

A rest and a quiet dinner at their 
respective hotels recuperated the much- 
entertained travellers and prepared them 
for a visit to the Exhibition in the evening. 
The latter presented a most fairy-like 
appearance, its white buildings being out- 
lined with myriads of electric lights which 
in many instances were again reflected in 
the adjacent lakes and ponds. 


AN INTERESTING ENTERTAINMENT. 

A concert under the direction of Miss 
Laura White was given in honour of the 
guests in the Exhibition Hall and the 
programme included piano solos and duets, 
choruses, and quartettes by pupils of the 
Chinese Girls’ School and Ladies’ Glee 
Club. 

TIFFIN AT THE EXHIBITION HALL. 

Saturday brought another busy day for 
the visitors who spent the morning going 
over the various buildings of the Exhibition, 
where a tiffin was given in the Exhibition 
_Hall followed by speeches by Taotai Chen 
Chee, managing director, aud Mr. W. H. 
Weilbye. 
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LADY CHANG’S TEA PARTY. 


In the afternoon a unique and interest- 
ing function was tendered to the ladies of 
the party by Lady Chang, wife of H.E. 
the Viceroy. 

This was a tea party & “anglaise given 
in a dining-room which was furnished 
and decorated in entirely foreign style. 

Lady Chang, who is a charming little 
lady, received her guests in a foreign 
drawing-room and greeted them with the 
orthodox Western hand-shake. ‘The visit- 
ors were then conducted to the dining- 
room where English and American cakes 
and biscuits, tea and champagne were laid 
out. 

THE VICEROY'S BANQUET. 


From Lady Chang’s hou,e the ladies 
proceeded to the Viceroy’s Yamén where 
dinner awaited them. Here the banquet- 
ting hall blazed with light and colour, 
plants and coloured silks being lavishly 
used for decoration purposes. Souvenirs 
in the shape of artistic and useful speci- 
mens of Foochow lacquer were in front of 
each guest, also menu cards which displayed 
a cabinet photograph of H.E. the Viceregal 
host on front, while on the other side 
was an excellent picture of the North Pole 
temple. 

The inside of the card set forth a list of 
international dainties as follows :— 


MENU 
Birds’ Nest Soup 
Stewed Sharks’ Fins 
Cold Lobster 
Chicken Fricassée 
Roast Game 
Duck au Gratin, with Jelly 
Salad Mayonnaise 
Fillet of Beef 
Prune Pudding 
Chocolate Ice-cream 
Fruits and Coffee 


The first toast of the evening was “His 
Excellency’ President Taft,” which was 
given by the Viceroy, while Mr. Booth 
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immediately responded by proposing “The 
Emperor of China.” After these were 
drunk with musical honours, an excellent 
speech was delivered by ‘aotai S. 1. 
‘Tseng, Associate Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign Affairs for the Liang Kiang 
Provinces. Mr. Booth then proposed 
“Health, long life, and prosperity to His 
Excellency and his gracious wife” and 
introduced Mr. R. M. Hotaling of San 
Francisco who spoke on behalf of the 
American guests. 

Sunday was by no means a day of rest 
for the American visitors, for in the 
forenoon they were conducted to the famous 
Confucian Temple and Examination Hall 
after which they were entertained to launch 
by members of the Provincial Assembly of 
Kiangsu and later followed a review of 
the drilled troops on the Parade Ground, 
where tea was served. 

PICNIC AT THE MING TOMB, 

Although Monday morning dawned 
somewhat grey the air was fresh and dry, 
rendering a visit to the Ming Tomb and 
open-air lunch a refreshing change from 
the previous functions provided for the 
entertainment: of the “American guests. 
Although chairs and ponies were provided 
to carry the party across the plain, several 
preferred to walk, and seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy the exercise and fresh country air. 

TIFFIN AT THE COMMERCIAL GARDEN. 

Returning to the City the party was 
conducted to the Commercial Garden 
where the visitors were received by the 


Nanking Chamber of Commerce and here’ 


a tiffin was served followed by the usual 
congratulatory speeches. 

RECEPTION AT NANKING UNIVERSITY. 

The American community took the 
opportunity of welcoming their compatriots 
to Nanking by inviting them to an after- 
noon reception at the Nanking University 
where tea was served and congratulations 
exchanged, 
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FAREWELL BANQUET AT THE ASTOR 
HOUSE. 


The last evening of the visit of the 
Commercial Mission to Nanking was chosen 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
for their banquet, which was given in the 
spacious dining hall of the Astor House. 
Tables were arranged on three sides of the 
room, giving a horseshoe effect, while the 
centre was occupied bya bank of evergreens 
and flowers interspersed with vari-coloured 
electric bulbs. The walls of the room 
were screened by a forest of bamboo 
amongst which again glimmered coloured 
lights giving the erstwhile bare room a 
most fairy-like and gala appearance. 

The dinner—which was entirely Euro- 
pean—was attended by something like a 
hundred people, inctuding oné Chinese 
lady, the daughter of Mr. Chang Su-ho. 

‘Taotai Chow King-sheng presided, and 
at the close of the dinner spoke of the 
pleasure the Chinese had derived from the 
visit of their guests, and expressed the 
hope that they should’ meet again. To 
this .Mr. Piggott replied in a very able 
and lucid speech expressing the great 
satisfaction the commission felt at what 
they had seen in China. Several toasts 
were proposed and drunk, but none 
more heartily than that to Miss Chang, 
the only Chinese lady present, who, with a 
savoir faire that would have done credit 
to a daughter of the Land of Stars and 
Stripes, immediately raised her glass and 
called upon the company to drink to the 
health of the American ladies. This little 
incident is a potent sign of the rapidly 
moving times in China, and indicated that 
a new woman for China may be counted 
among the many reforms that are taking 
place. 


A THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE, | 


After dinner a procession was formed 
outside the Astor House headed by a 
brass band and a retinue of Chinese 
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carrying huge globe-shaped red lanterns, 
who led the party through the brilliantly 
illuminated grounds of the Exhibition 
The whole formed a most fantastic picture 
as it wound its serpentine way through the 
grounds, especially when passing across a 
bridge which spanned a large lagoon, which 
reflected the moving procession of coloured 


lanterns in its waters 
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oflighting,etc. Onenteringtheauditorium, 
the theatre presented a blaze of light and 
colour. Directly over the stage, the word 
“Welcome” in electric bulbs blazed out 
conspicuously, while the Yellow Dragon 
and the Stars and Stripes were much in 
evidence. The dome-ike ceiling of the 
theatre presented a most artistic appear- 
centre being decorated with 


ance, the 


‘ thatigy 


ILLUMINATIONS 


The the 


Exhibition 


procession passed through 


grounds to the Exhibition 


Theatre which is at the further entrance to 


the grounds. This is a fine large building 


with a large modern revolving stage, and 


fitted with the latest improvementsin the way 


dt 


AT THE NANKING EXHIBITION 


large lotus flowers in coloured lights and 
further enhanced by two large dragons on 
either side formed by vari-coloured electric 
bulbs. On the stage, artistically painted 
scenery formed a background for the gor- 


geously robed actors. A beautiful court 
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scene reminded one strongly of a Drury 
Lane ballet. 
glittering and gorgeous raimen filled the 


Tier upon tier of puppets in 


stage, while coloured lights were alternate- 
ly thrown upon the scene. 

of 
harlequinade at the pantomime beloved 


Another scene reminiscent the 
in our was a ‘comedy on the 
old-fashioned methods of the Chinese 


schoolmaster, in which the biter bit, or 


youth, 


rather the whipper whipped, was made the 
theme of burlesque. The fice de resist- 
ance was saved for the end. In this an 
imitation of a foreign reception was intend- 
ed, the scene representing a garden in 
which arbours and pergolas were artistically 
arranged. One pergola covered with vines 
bearing clusters of flowers and grapes in 
wonderful fireworks was as beautiful as it 
seemed dangerous, A piano occupied a 
conspicuous place in the foreground, and 
was presided over by a gaily-clad pseudo- 
Chinese lady, 
popular ditty beginning with “Oh, my 


who sang the one-time 
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little darling, I love you,” and accom-~ 
6 y 
panied herself at the piano. Vociferous 


applause elicited an encore, when “Hold 


the Fort” of Moody and Sankey fame was 
given, and further appreciation from the 
audience: resulted in “Jesus loves me,” 
being sung and played with much ardour 
by :the same lady (?), whose repertoire 
seemed to be as varied as it was unique. 


FAREWELL TO NANKING. 


Early on Tuesday morning representa- 
tives from the Viceroy and Chamber of 
Commerce called upon the Commission to 
station, Taotai 
of the 


take leave, and at the 


Chen Chee, managing director 
Exhibition, met the party and presented a 
beautiful silver bowl as a parting memento, 
while Mr. Chen, director of the foreign 
section of the Exhibition, gave a short 
Mr. Booth 


replied in eloquent terms, and the train 


eulogistic address to which 


moved out of the station to the strains of 
“Yankee Doodle.” 


DR. J. CG 


FERGUSON 


Who represented the Viceroy of Nanking, the Governor of Chekiang, the Viceroy of Wuchang and the Chamber of Commerce 


in arranging for the entertainment of the American visitors, and who helped largely to make their visit a success. 


» Our Young 4 
+ folks’ Corner 
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Bobby and the Little Grey Man 


The story of a cross little boy and a sprite called 
‘*Temper,”” who is sometimes so busy that he 
can’t-get even a Saturday half-holiday, 


> 
‘ $ WT, don’t want to go in,” said Bobby 
et ; crossly, “and [ won't!” 

And when nurse insisted that 
it was tea-time, he flew into such a passion, 
and began to cry and dance with rage ; 
so that at last in despair she left him 
standing on the gravel garden path alone, 
and went to tea by herself. 

When she had really disappeared, Bobby 
ran across the path and on to the lawn, 
where he flung himself full-length on the 
grass, still sobbing and crying, about what 
he could not have told you if you had 
been there to ask him, 


ae 


* * * 


He had only lain there a few minutes, 
when ;— 

“What a downpour!” said a funny pipey 
voice suddenly, “A regular thunderstorm, 
I declare!” and resting his chin on bis 
hands and looking down, what do you 
think Bobby saw ? 

The quaintest little man in the world! 
He was only about as big as Bobby's 
thumb, and was dressed in a thunder-grey 
garment and cap, while over his head he 
held a fully-opened daisy—as an umbrella. 

“Dear me, what a bad time you do give 
me to be sure!” continued the little man 
when he saw that: Bobby had noticed him. 
“You're not content to just send. for 
me whenever you want me, whether it’s 
convenient to me or not, but you must 
needs try to drown me too!” 

When Bobby caught sight of the tiny 
man and heard his words, he at once 
stopped crying, and as the grey man 
finished speaking the little boy began to 
laugh. 

“That’s right!” said the little man. 
“How I wish you were always like that ; 
I shouldn't have half as much bother with 


you then, and my life would not be nearly 
such a hard one as it is now.” 

“Do I bother you?” asked Bobby very 
much astonished. ‘Why, whoever are 
you? I’ve never even seen you before, 
how do you know me?” 

“No, you haven't seen me, but I’ve seen 
you many and many a time—many more 
times than I’ve wanted to,” continued the 
little man. “Yes, you do bother me. 
You're more trouble than all the other 
children in the place put together.” 

“But who are you then?” persisted 
Bobby. 

“My name’s ‘Temper’” said the little 
man rather sadly, “I’m one of the temper 
sprites, and we do have such a hard life 
of it. Nobody likes us, not even the 
people who send for us oftenest, 

“We're not a bit loved, yet people are 
always wanting us. We have to be all 
over the world. London, ‘Timbuctoo, 
India, and Africa! Sometimes I’m in a 
royal palace one. hour and in a cottage 
the next. Oh, I’m much to be pitied, I 
can tell you, although people never look 
upon me in that way.” 

“Oh-O-0-Oh !” ejaculated Bobby very 
astonished. 

“Ido have hard work with you,” con 
tinued the small grey man, “you ought 
to be as happy as the day is long, but 
you're not. I leave you sometimes amused 
and happy, playing with your bricks, or 
trains, or something of the kind upon the 
nursery floor, and then just when you're 
smiling and I fly out of the window, think- 
ing I shall be able to have an hour or 
two off, along comes nurse and knocks 
over the bricks or the train with her skirts; 
or the kitten runs against it and spoils 
the game, and then you send for me at 
once, and back I have to come, no 
matter how tired I am!” he added with 
a doleful sigh. 

Bobby hung his head and grew crimson 
with shame, for his conscience told him 
that the little man spoke the truth, 


en 
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“Or,” he continued, in his funny little 
voice, ‘nurse tells you there is to be jam 
for tea, and I watch you sit down at table 
with a happy face, but, instead of it’s 
being strawberry jam—as you hoped—it’s 
plum, and you refuse to eat any, and off 
you send for me that very minute. Why, 
there’s not another child in the place 
like you — you always keep me on the trot. 
I am so tired sometimes, I don’t know 
what to do. Oh, you give me such a lot 
of trouble,” he ended pathetically. 

“1m sorry,” said Bobby, now thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. “I’m so sorry I’ve 
given you such a lot of hard work.” 

“That’s right!” said the little man 
approvingly. “To be really sorry is a 
good beginning. I’m glad you realise 
at last that ‘Temper’ does have a hard 
time of it. Why !”—and he thumped his 
two tiny fists together, and grew very 
emphatic and quite excited—‘ how would 
you like to be always working and never 
to have so much as a half-holiday even?” 

“Not at all,” answered Bobby timidly. 
* All work would be horrid, I think.” 

“They pity me,” said the little man, 
“for. I scarcely ever have one. 
the other day when you had your birthday- 
party, I thought to myself ‘I can have a 
half-holiday to-day; Bobby’s sure to be 
good on his birthday.’ You all looked so 
happy and jolly that I ventured to go 
away. But, I hadn’t gone as far as the 
next street, when—Whiz~zz-zee! I had 
to come flying back again as fast as 
ever I could, for you declared that little 
Robbie Devan had played out of his 
turn, and you sent for me at once. It 
really was too bad. Most disappointing, I 
can tell you.” 

“Tm dreadfully sorry,” said Bobby 
humbly, ‘ but——” 

“Dear me!” interrupted the little grey 
man suddenly. ‘ How late it’s getting! 
I must be off. Why, here's my steed come 
to fetch me,” he said as a big bumble-bee 
buzzed up. “I’m going to the doctor’s,” 
he added as he got upon its back. “One 
of the children wants me; I can’t think 
why, for they are all so contented and 
merry, that I haven’t much to do when 
I’m there. Sometimes the baby—who’s 
very small—wants me ina hurry, just at 
bath time. Ah, I expect that’s it to-day! 
—so I must be off at once. Good-bye! 


Now, only 
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Remember your promise!” And he flew 
away, the bee buzzing almost as loud as a 
motor car. 

* * * 


“Why!” said Bobby, as he sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. ‘Why! I must have 
been dreaming, but the little grey man is 
quite right even if he is only a dream. I 
do give poor ‘temper’ a lot of hard work ! 
I’m a naughty, cross boy. But I really 
will try and be better, and I'll go and tell 
nursie how sorry I am this minute. Yes, 
I really, really, will try and be better in 
the future.” 


Photo 


Rembrandt Photo Co. 
Our Portrait Gallery 
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You will be glad to hear, chicks, that 
Bobby kept his promise to the little grey 
man, and in consequence poor little 
“temper” hasn’t half such hard work as 
he had a month or two ago when Bobby 
was the worst-tempered child in the 
village. 

And shall I tell you what nurse thinks 
of it all? She says now that there “isn’t 
a better child in the world than Master 
Bobby.” 
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A River That is Not 


One of the most remarkable freaks of 
Nature occurs in New Mexico. It is a 
river that is not a river! No one has ever 
seen it. The bed of it lies in a valley 
between the Rio Grande and Pecos River. 
It is well defined, and many travellers 
have followed its windings to learn, if 
possible, what becomes of the great volume 
of water which should be there. It is not 
a dead or dried-up stream. It is simply 
lost. Numerous big tributaries flow into 
it from the neighbouring mountains. Im- 
mediately, however, they reach the bed of 
the main stream they disappear from sight. 
Thus, for some reason or another, a river 
which should be three hundred miles in 
length has no existence which could be 


proved. 
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Sleepy Time 
(By W. E.) 
Little Bonny Brown Eyes, 
Rest, dear one, I pray ; 
Baby heads are nodding 
At the close of day, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Fold up, one by one ; 
Little birds cease singing 
With the setting sun. 
Little Bonny Brown Eyes 
Should be sleeping ; but 
Baby eyes keep open 
When they should be shut. 
Little feet are restless. 
Hands which never tire 
‘Try to catch the shadows 
Dancing from the fire. 


Little Bonny Brown Eyes 
Tightly closed at last ; 
‘Tiny dimpled fingers 
Cling to mine so fast. 
Golden curls lie clustered 
In a tangled heap, 
Peace has followed battle— 
Baby is asleep ! 
Little Bonny Brown Eyes, 
Oh ; that you could stay 
In your baby sweetness 
As you are to-day ! 
Oh! that Love could give you 
Lifelong dreams as bright 
As in childhood’s slumber 
You will dream to-night. 
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Quaint Sayings 
A NAUTICAL VIEW 

MaseL: “Dicky, aren’t you glad sister 
is going to marry a naval officer?” 

Dicky: “Yes; and when he dies you'll 
wear sea-weeds, and be a mermaid—won’t 
you?” 

= 
THE BEST TO THE LAST 

Nurse: “Did you peel your apple 
Tommy, as I told you to, before eating it?” 

Tommy: “Oh, yes, nurse, and I took 
care to eat the peel first, and leave the 
apple to the last.” 

> 
HOW FATHER WOULD KNOW 

Harry: “I know why you won't fight . 
me ; it’s because you're frightened.” 

Bor: “No, it’s not. But if I do my 
father will know and whip me.” 

Harry: “ How will he know?” 

Bor: “He'll see the doctor when he’s 
sent for to your house.” 

* 
A HARD ONE 

“Dap,” began Tommy, “haven't I been 
real good since I’ve been going to Sunday- 
school ?” 

“Ves,” answered dad. 

“‘And you trust me now, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said dad. 

“Then,” demanded Tommy, “what 
makes you keep your box of cigars hid the 
same as ever?” 

cd 


IT WASN’T FAIR 

Mo .t& had been to church for the first 
time, and on her return home her granny 
asked her what she thought of it. 

“T like it very much,” she replied. 
“But there was one thing I didn’t think 
was fair.” 

‘What was that, dear?” 

“Why, one man did all the work, and 
another man came round and got all the 
money !” 

= 
Riddles 


WueEN is a man above his ears in debt? 
When he has got a hat on that is not 
paid for. 

What is that which is up the hill, down 
the hill, and yet always standing still? 
The road. 


\ F the many places in Japan afflicted 


by the floods in August, the 

popular resort of Karuizawa per- 
haps suffered most disaster. From the rst 
to the 15th of August the official bulletin 
registered at 9 o'clock every morning 
showed the following rainfalls: — 


August rst — ‘11 in, 
» 2nd—- ‘30,, 
»  3td— “50, 
y 24th =<" 455, 
»  5th—°35 
» 6th—  <8o,, 
in, Hh, . 9301 
» 8th— 2°45 ,, 
»  9th— g‘oo,, 
» toth— 2orss ,, 
» 1l1th— ‘‘o2z,, 
» rath— 155 ,, 
» 13th— 10°92 ,, 
» T4th— © "93 ,, 
» 15th— ‘9S,, 


The heaviest fall for 


censecutive hours 


twenty-four 
was approximately 24 


nar 


inches, and on. the roth, 20 inches fell 
during a period of fifteen hours. By way 
of comparison it may be observed that the 
approximate annial rainfall in London is 


about 24 inches. 


THE MIKASU HOTEL W 
WERE STAYING 


ERE SHANGHAI VISITORS 


A heavy downpour which began. about 
6 p.m. lasted for about sixty hours and was 
answerable for the casualties which began 
with the collapse of two houses on the 
roth. ‘The mountain streams which abound 
in the Karuizawa district become raging 


A HOUSE WHICH COLLAPSED IN THE FLOODS AT KARUIZAWA 
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torrents and flooded out those living on 
the low-lying land, while all the- bridges 
collapsed and, in many instances, streams 
entirely changed their courses sweeping 
away homesteads in their mad career. 
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At the Manpei Hotel the servants’ quarters 


were washed away and for some hours 
the many guests of the Austin House 
lived in danger of landslides from the 
mountains behind the building. The 


rs 


DAMAGED PROPERTY IN NIKKO 


With the exception of the Karuizawa 
Hotel, all the hotels suffered more or less. 
‘The annex of the Mikasu Hotel was swept 
away by a swollen stream which passes 
close by, and the alarmed guests were 
their 


roused out of beds at midnight, 


several of them taking refuge in the village 


railway station was flooded and all com- 


munication There were no 


but 


stopped. 


casualities amongst the foreigners, 


many Japanese were killed, and whole 
villages were devastated 
Our photos give a slight idea of the 


damage done in Nikko and Karuizawa. 


CONTRIVING A TEMPORARY BRIDGE AT NIKKO 
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A SWOLLEN TORRENT IN NIKKO THE COLLAPSE OF A LIGHT RAILWAY Bi 


Plood Disasters at Nikko 


seeks | 


No. 6. ‘* My Husband the Governor ” 


MARCONI wireless 
station has now been installed on 
the Island of ‘Torresco. 

It is here that the famous convict prison 
is situated, and the natural beauties of the 
island are so great, that were it not for the 


ap 


excessive heat, it would be an ideal spot in 
which to spend one’s days. 

Having a circumference of only about 
seven miles, it abounds with a luxuriant 
vegetation, clear running streams, palms, 
exotic tropical plants of all kinds, and 
everything to please the eye of one who 
takes delight in Nature’s rich growths. 

The prison itself stands in a cleared 
compound some short distance inland, and 
the governor's one-storied bungalow occu- 
pies a site directly facing the miniature bay, 
on whose sloping beach of golden sand a 
small jetty runs into the sea, and to which 
is moored the governor’s steam-launch. 

Colonel Archie White received the ap- 
pointment to this position some six months 
ago, and brought hither his young wife, 
who was devoted to him and would not 
hear of remaining at home. They were 
completely happy and contented in their 
isolation. 

* * * 

To-day the governor has been busy with 
his monthly report in his office in the 
prison building ; the sun has set and it is 
growing dusk. 

The wife of the governor is sitting in 
the dining-room awaiting her husband’s 
return for dinner. 


SOLE LE LE LE LE YE XE" 
Cales of the Far East 


By H. F. LAWSON 
Author of “Chubblock Holes,” etc. 
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telegraph 
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‘They usually dined at seven o'clock, 
and Mrs, White frequently glanced ut the 
clock, which indicated the approach of 
that hour: the evening was hot and sultry, 
and although all the windows were wide 
open as was customary, she felt strangely 
uneasy and nervous, and paced the room 
impatiently. 

Hark! What was that? She 
was sure she heard a slight noise in the 
She listened, 
Yes, somebody was moving about. 
her husband returned ? 


adjoining bed-room. 
Had 
She ran to the 
Ah! There 
Was a man in convict’s attire, fumbling at 
the door handle of her husband’s wardrobe ! 
At the sound, he veered round and a 
scream rose to her lips, but before she 
could utter it he cried in a low voice 
“Hush, for mercy’s sake. I won’t harm 
you.” He threw himself at her feet. “TI 
have escaped from the prison, and, I 
beseech you, if you have any womanly 
pity, if you have any spark of humanity, 
do not raise an alarm.” Something in the 
voice struck her. She peered into the 
huggard face and staggered back. 
“Ronald! You!” He jumped up. “Yes! 
Tam Ronald Harcourt, and you are— what; 
is it possible ?—my sister Grace!” “Yes, 
but hush, my husband may at any moment 
return. Ronald, how came you here?” 
“Oh, the old tale. When father put 
me to the door ten years ago because I 
opposed his will, I found life’s struggle 
hard and formed acquaintances who led 
me down and down. One night the police 
raided a house where a few of us were 


door and threw it open. 
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gathered and found in my pockets certain 
incriminating documents. ‘They had been 
transferred there by one of my companions 
on the arrival of the police, but as I had 
lost much interest in life I did not assert my 
innocence, and was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ confinement But now I have 
such a loathing of the existence here 


that I feel I cannot live if I stay 
longer. Do not prevent my escape, my 
dear sister.” ‘Oh, Ronald, Ronald, what 


a terrible position Iam in, | My husband 
is the governor”! “Your husband the 
governor? ‘Then it is all up with me, 
Grace. Your duty, you know.” 

The deep tone of the prison bell rang 
out as a funeral knell. 

“Hark!” said he. “They have discovered 
that Ronald Harcourt, known here as 
Convict 88, George Black, has escaped.” 
From the distance they heard, through 
the window, a commotion and 
bustle, 


open 


A light ironical laugh broke from his 
lips. “I will go back to them,” said he, 
in a quiet voice. 

“No, no, Ronald.” Grace groaned in 
anguish, torn betwixt duty and her love 
for her brother. ‘You are innocent of 
any crime, and yet have suffered so much. 
I cannot let you go back to that living 
death. See, here is a suit and hat of my 
husband’s Change quickly and fly.” “But, 
Grace——I.” “No, L insist. If you were 
not innocent, it would be a different matter,” 

Rapidly he changed, and came into the 
dining-room, where Grace started, amazed 
to find him now almost identical in appear- 
ance with the governor. 

“Bless you, my dearest sister, I shall 
never forget you. Good-by. Ah! it is 
too late; there are footsteps.” “Quick ! 
Behind the bed-room door, it is my 
husband.” Scarcely had he reached this 
position when the colonel appeared in 
the dining-room. He was greatly agitated. 
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“Grace, a prisoner has escaped. © Do 
not wait dinner for me, as I must go back 
to be ready for any emergency. Of course 
I have sent out several search parties in 
every direction, so he cannot get far away, 
He is probably hiding in the bushes, as 
escape from the island is impossible, 
(Grace paled). It is to be hoped that he 
does not offer resistance, as, if so, they will 
shoot him down.” She reeled and clutched 
hold of the table. 

“Why, what is the matter, my dear?” 
said the governor, alarmed. 

“The night is so hot and oppressive 
and I feel a little faint, that is all . 

Poor fellow, is there no chance at all for 
him?” “Not the slightest.” “Oh, Archie, 
suppose he has a loving mother or—or— 


sister, How dreadful it would be.” 
“Tush, my dear, you are oyerstrung 
to-night. I will get you the eau-de- 


Cologne” and he directed his steps to the 
bed-room. “No, no, Archie” she cried, 
sinking down on the sofa in an agony of 
terror “I don’t want the eau-de-Cologne ; 
get me some brandy out of the cupboard 
here, please. There, I shall be all right 
in a few minutes. Now go and give your 
instructions at the prison and come back 
as soon as you can.” 

“Very well, dear, I shan’t be long. By 
the way, I am sorry we shall not be able 
to go for that moonlight sail after dinner 
to-night. I told the laodah to have steam 
up on the launch all ready, but this affair 
has upset the excursion, and I will call at 
the jetty in coming back and tell him we 
shall not require the boat to-night.” 

With which, he kissed her and left. 
As soon as the door closed, she jumped 
up and ran into the bed-room. 

“Ronald, Ronald, you heard what he 
said? Zhe launch, quick. Don't lose a 
moment. Here is some food and money. 
Good-by, my ever-dear brother, and God 
help you, now and always.” ‘ Amen” 
said he, and disappeared. 
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He passed the sentry on the beach, 
acknowledged his respectful salute, and 
stepped on to the launch. 

Signing to the laodah to start off, he 
walked to the bow and sat down. 
‘©Excuse me, sir, but is not her ladyship 
coming?” He shook his head, and the 
laodah and his assistant unmoored the 
craft and guided her out. “Where do 
you wish to go, sir?” “Across to the 
mainland, full speed” said he, simulating 
as well as he was able the voice of the 
governor. 

The laodah started! The mainland, at 
this time of night! Why, they could not 
get back before two o’clock in the 
morning. 

However, it was not his place to ask 
questions. In a minute the launch was 
skimming over the water towards the coast 
some twenty miles away, where on landing, 
the soi-disant governor stepped on shore 
and told the astonished laodah to go back 
to the island. 

“That’s curious, Bill,” said the latter to 
his mate, “I should like to know the 
meaning of it all.” “Ay, and did you 
notice his voice? It didn’t seem to me the 
same as usual.” The puzzled sailors 
made their way back to the island. 

In the meantime, ten minutes or ‘so 
after leaving her, the governor burst into 
the room where Grace was feverishly 
waiting any signal. 
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“The launch has gone, Grace! It is 
extraordinary. he sentry swears that I 
passed him ten minutes ago, and got into 
the launch, which at once sailed off. _ He 
even described the clothes I wore. By 
Jove, I wonder—” rushing into the bed- 
room. ‘Yes, confound it! The clever 
rascal has been here and taken one of my 
suits, leaving his convict’s attire. Got.in 
at the open window, apparently. He was 
thus enabled to pass the unsuspecting 
sentry, and must also have deceived the 
laodah and got away to the mainland. I 
have several times in my reports advised 
the installation of telegraphic apparatus 
here but without avail, and so we can ‘do 
nothing.” : 

“Then he has quite escaped?” ex- 
claimed Grace, in great agitation ‘Yes, 
I am afraid so.” “Thank God!” she 
sighed, bursting into tears of thankfulness. 

“My dear, my dear?!” uttered the 
astonished governor. ‘ Whatever is the 
matter?. Whilst I can understand that 
your extreme gentleness leads you to 
sympathy, it is scarcely befitting for the 
governor's wife to rejoice when one of his 
prisoners escapes. You seem to have an 
attack of nerves to-night. However, there 
is no doubt that the fellow has got away, 
and will probably never be found.” 

* * * 

And that is why they now have a 

Marconi station on the island of Torresco. 
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THOUGHTS FROM MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEN are born to be serviceable to one another, therefore either reform the world 


or bear with it. 


Spend no more time in stating the qualifications of a man of virtue, but endeavour 


to get them. 


As virtue and vice consist in action and not in the impressions of the senses, so it 
is not what they feel, but what they do, which makes mankind either happy or miserable. 

He that commits a fault abroad is a trespasser at home; and he that injures his 
neighbour hurts himself, for to make himself an evil man is a great mischief. 


FI ULPGDOD 


WILDER 


born at Calais, Maine, February 


15th, 1862. 
woman of 


and his mother a 


Christian character 


DR. AMOS P. 


WILDER 


boyhood in Augusta, the capital city of 
Maine, the home of the statesman Blaine 
After the 


known to 


course in the public schools 


every American youth, he 


graduated from Yale University in 1884. 


Among the Chinese of that class are 


His Excellency Tong Kai-son of the Wai- 


wupu and Yung Kwai of the Legation 


American 


TAX MOS P ., 
B) Consul-General at Shanghai, was 


His father was a manufacturer 
earnest 
Dr. Wilder spent his 
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Mr. Wilder re- 
turned and secured the Ph. D. Degree. 
After 


at Washington Later 


teaching for two years in boys’ 
boarding schools, he entered upon news- 
paper work. Experience in New Haven, 
\lbany, Philadelphia, and New York gave 
him large acquaintance with public men 
and questions. In 1894 Dr. Wilder 
purchased an interest in the Wisconsin 
State Journal, published at the capital 
city and the seat of the State University, 
and so a source of influence in the 
middle North-west. During the twelve 
State 


influential in 


years he was active in the 


Journal he came to be 
national politics. In 1006 President 
Roosevelt appointed him Consul-General 
at Hongkong where he remained for three 
years. He was transferred on June 1, 
He has 
travelled much in the southern half of the 
Empire and made a study of Goyern- 


mental questions. 


1909, to the Shanghai post. 


His acquaintance with 
Chinese officials and business men is 
extensive. Dr. Wilder has written con- 
derably and takes his part in the literary 


life of the community, he also excels as a 
public speaker. 

In 1894 Dr. Wilder married Miss Isabel 
J. Wiseman, who is at present with their 
family of five children in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, taking advantage of the exceptional 
educational opportunities offered by that 
locality. 

The Consul-General shares a beautiful 
Paul Brunat with Dr. 
F. E. Hinckley of the U. S. Court, where 


home on -Avenue 


hospitality has been extended to foreigners 
and Chinese alike. 


WINE AND 


Youthful Fears 

A LITTLE boy who had been brought up 
in the workhouse was taken away by a 
farmer and given a home in return for his 
services in doing such odd jobs as his 
strength permitted. 

One day, however, for no reason of which 
the farmer was aware, he ran away. ‘he 
farmer applied to the police, the lad was 
found, and he 
magistrate. 

“Now, my boy,” said the magistrate not 
unkindly, “tell me, why did you run away ?” 

“Well sir,” said the lad, “you see, it 
was like this. I stayed there and worked. 
When the old sow died we cut her up and 
ate her. ‘Then a sheep died, and we salted 
and ate the sheep. ‘Then the farmer's 
grandmother. died—and then hooked it 
sir!” 

He evidently thought that the fate which 
had been meted out to the sow and the 
sheep would likewise befull the grand- 
mother, and he would be expected to play 
the same part in relation to her as he 
had done with regard to the other two 
members of the family. 

bod 
The Darling ! 

A Goop story of Mr. Toole is told by 
his friend Sir Henry Irving. “One 
afternoon Toole and I were strolling 
together at the time we were playing in 
poor Byron’s drama of Uncle Dick's 
Darling at the Gaiety Theatre. We came 
across a crowd surrounding a prostrate 
man who had been absorbing, not wisely 
but too well, a portion of the contents of a 
barrel of spirits that had burst, and was 
flowing down the gutter. ‘Voole saw the 
situation, and pushed his way through the 
crowd. ‘Hullo, here’s a doctor!’ they 


was taken before the 


WALNUTS 


I was at 
Toole felt the 
man’s pulse, and having laid his hands 
upon the patient’s forehead, cheeks, and 
chin, he placed the drunken fellow’s hat 
over his eyes, with an injunction that the 
crowd should let him sleep on a while, 
which indeed was the best advice he could 
give. We hailed a passing hansom and 
drove off. Presently we pulled up to 
reconnoitre, and heard a how] of derision, 
The crowd had removed the man’s cap, to 
find that his face was adorned with a 
certain label which ‘loole carried in his 
pockets in those days, bearing the words 
‘Uncle Dick's Darling.” 


= 
Arrah, There Now ! 


A lawyer was cross-questioning an Irish- 
woman, the matter under inquiry being 
the relative 


said, and fell back respectfully. 
his heels as his assistant. 


positions of the doors, 
windows, and so forth, of a house in which 
a certain transaction was said to. have 
taken place. “And now, my good wo- 
man,” the lawyer said, “will you be good 
enough to tell the Court how the. stairs 
run in your house?” “ How do the stairs 
run?” the witness replied, “Shure, whin 
I’m oop-stairs they run down, and whin 
I’m down-stairs they run oop.” 


= 
A Change that was Highly Beneficial 


BisHop JOHNSON, of the Episcopal Church 
of Southern California, is esteemed a wit. 
His hostess when visiting a southern parish 
remarked to him that he looked better since 
he had come into the diocese. “Yes,” 
frankly acknowledged the Bishop, whose 
elevation to the episcopate 
gratifying to him. 


was very 
“The air of the ‘see’ 


agrees with me.” 
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HR Distinguished Yisitor 
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RIPPLE of excitement stirred the 
American community 
U.S.S. Helena, flying 
red flag of the Secretary of War, steamed 


Mr. Jacob 


when the 


the bright 
up the Whangpoo, bearing 
M. Dickinson to Shanghai. 
Mr. Dickinson 
General and Mrs, C. R. Edwards and their 
Mrs. 
Clark (Secretary), 


was accompanied by 
daughter, Captain and Anderson, 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. R. 
Mr. W. Cutting, and Mr. C. R. Simpkins. 
The distinguished 
by Dr. Wilder, U 


visitor was escorted 


Consul-General, and 


General Hubbard—both of whom had 
met him at Woosung—and on arrival 
was introduced to several prominent 


members of the American community and 


the staff of the U.S. 
waiting to welcome him. 


Consulate who were 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE DICKINSON 


PARTY 


Mr. Dickinson had been making a tour 
of official inspection in the Philippines 
and on his return journey was only able 
to give China a passing glance, but the 
American community endeavoured to give 
him and his party a warm welcome during 
the few hours they spent in Shanghai. 


The principal function held in their 
honour was the garden party given by 
Dr. Wilder, U.S 


residence in Avenue 


Consul-General, at his 
Paul 
The weather was ideal, 


Brunat on 


September roth. 


and the Consul’s picturesque bungalow 
was gaily decked with flags, while his 


MR. KRONENBERG AND MR. PAT 
THE LATTER AS PRESID! 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ONE OF THE HOSTS 


ACTED 


RSON. 
OF THE 
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MR. AND MRS. MCCOLL 


At the Garden Party 


given by UNDER THE PERGOLA 


Phe U.S. Consul-General 


MR. V. DENT, AND SON TALKING TO MRS. MCGRATH AND MRS, MERRIMAN 
IMRS. HYKES CHATTING ON THE LAWN 
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charming grounds presented an animated giving a picturesque touch to the scene 
scene. Here groups of small tables and by their vari-coloured garments and 
chairs were dotted about and occupied by _ official hats surmounted by the button of 
interesting personalities and daintily clad rank. Under a shelter erected for the 


MRS. CONNELL, THE MISSES DREW AND MR. CONNELL 


women. ‘he Shanghai Taotai, Shen purpose stood Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson, 
Tun-ho, and several other prominent General and Mrs. Edwardes and Admiral 
Chinese officials were to be seen chatting Hubbard, and Dr. Wilder was kept 
with well-known foreign residents and much occupied introducing a constant 


MR, AND MRS, MURRAY AT TEA 


VISITORS TAKING 


stream of residents to the distinguished 
guests. 

The band of the U.S.S. Mew Orleans 
further enlivened the entertainment by an 
excellent programme of music, while a 


flag-bedecked booth sheltered a table 


Annamite Police 


Soa et 


ON GUARD OUTSIDE 
DR, WILDER’S RESIDENCE 


THE FRE 
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AN AMERICAN 


BLUEJACKET 


TEA ON THE LAWN 


groaning under 
edibles. 
At the request of Mr. Dickinson, Sunday 


the weight of toothsome 


was spent quietly visiting places of interest in 
Shanghai, and the party left in the evening 
by the French steamer Zifong for Hankow. 


A Guard of fonour 


CH MOU ED POLICE WHO ¢ 


ENDED 


MR. DICKINSON’S PARTY TO DR, WILDER’S HOUSE 


Wotes for Everpbody 


oe 


For the Physiognomist 


READING CHARACTER BY THE 


EYEBROWS. 


AN arched eyebrow does not indicate 
the highest order of intelligence, but is 
expressive of great sensibility. Scant growth 
of the eyebrows denotes lack of vitality ; 
on the contrary, heavy, thick eyebrows 
indicate a strong constitution and great 
physical endurance. ‘They are not beautiful 
on a woman’s face, however much they 
may signify either mental or bodily vigour, 
and when they are not only heavy, but 
droop and meet at the nose, they are 
disagreeable, and are said to accompany 
an insincere and prying nature. Long, 
drooping eyebrows, lying wide apart, indi- 
cate an amiable disposition. Where the 
eyebrows are lighter in colour than the 
hair, the indications are lack of vitality 
and great sensitiveness. Faintly-defined 
eyebrows, placed high above the nose, 
are signs of indolence and weakness. Very 
black eyebrows give the face an intense 
and searching expression; when natural, 
they accompany a passionate temperament. 
Very light eyebrows are rarely seen on 
strongly intellectual faces, although the 
colour of the eyebrows is not accepted 
simply as denoting lack of intelligence ; 
the form gives the key to the faculties and 
their direction. Red eyebrows denote 
great fervour and ambition; brown, a 
medium between the red and_ black. 
A large head shows a person stupid 
and dull of apprehension; also a very 
small head signifies the same; but 
a head neither great nor small is the 
prognostic of a wise man, for all ex- 
tremes are irregular, and a deviation 
from nature. Experience has made _ it 
manifest that a great head and small 
members do not often produce much 
indiscretion nor folly in either man or 
woman. 


For the Tired Woman 


To spend a day in bed when one is not 
ill seems at first mention rather a waste of 
time, yet there ‘is profit in it for a tired 
woman. ‘The large majority of women, 
who must study economy very closely, 
cannot make a change of climate at will. 
For them the rest must be secured at 
home. Everyone knows that a sequence 
of a brief illness is often a great gain in 
strength. This is because the patient has 
had the rest afforded by staying for a short 
period in bed. Just one day every week 
or every fortnight thus passed by a tired 
woman, who is only tired, not really ill, 
will prove very profitable to her. Try it. 
Let yourself be waited on, and a little 
missed downstairs. In the end you will 
find the tired feeling routed. 
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For the Poultry Fancier 

Tue breeds of poultry producing tinted- 
shelled eggs are considered to be the best 
winter layers. 

‘They are sitters, and in this way get a rest, 
which fits them for laying in the winter. 

Non-sitting hens are not the best layers: 
they are excellent in spring and summer, 
but a hen is not a machine to turn eggs 
out to order, she must rest sometimes. 

Moulting does something, but then her 
feathers take some of her spare food. 

A young hen with a brood of chickens 
in May or June ought to lay all the winter; 
she has had a good rest, and the dainties 
she has shared with her chicks ought to 
keep her in good condition. 

= 
For the Housekeeper 
REMOVING SPOTS 

One of the best preparations for taking 
out grease stains is made by a mixture of 
one pint of deodorized benzine, one-half 
dram each of chloroform and alcohol and 
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alittle good cologne. Apply to coat collars 
and black garments with a piece of silk. 
In washing solid black goods, use one table- 
spoonful in each gallon of water. It will 
not injure the most delicate silk fabrics. 

Grease cau often be removed by repeated 
applications of blotting-paper and French 
chalk to the wrong side of woollen goods. 
Grease upon carpeting can often be removed 
by washing the spot carefully in hot 
soapsuds, 

Lukewarm water and fine soap will 
remove fats from fast-coloured woollens, 
while tar and wagon grease will yield to 
lard rubbed on, then soaped and allowed 
to lie for an hour or so. Afterward wash 
alternately in water and spirits of turpentine. 

Lime, lye and other alkalies will give 
way to a weak solution of citric acid, 
applied drop by drop and spread carefully 
over the discoloration with one finger. 
The solution should be extremely weak at 
first, the strength being increased according 
to the effect desired. On the contrary, 
all discolorations from the effect of acids, 
including sour fruit, may be removed by 
using, in exactly the same manner, a 
solution of spirits of hartshorn, One 
must feel one’s way in regard to the 
strength of these solutions, in accordance 
with the delicacy and colour of the material. 
Each drop must be immediately rinsed off 
with a wet rag before allowing another to 
fall, so-as to suspend the process at the 
right point. 

Silk goods, in the main, can receive the 
same cautious treatment that is given to 
woollens. Fats may be treated with benzine, 
ether and soap in a very weak solution. 
Turpentine should not be used upon silk, 
unless it be black silk. A current of water 
falling from a height upon the reverse side 
of the spot will help erase it. Care must 
be exercised in regard to leaving an outline 
of the stain, which must be rubbed with 
a soft cloth while drying. 

Right here it may be said that kerosene 
oil.will erase fresh wagon grease, and that 
machine oil yields to cold soapsuds. 

One rule must be remembered: Alkalies 
are removed by diluted acids, like citric 
acid, while acids require hartshorn. 

= 

A Goop method of removing the stains 
from marble statuettes or mantelpieces 
that have become discoloured is that of a 
paste made of whiting and lemon juice. 
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The stains should be covered thickly with 
this, and left for two days, after which 
they. should be washed with clear soft 
walter, using a stiff brush, but no soap. 
The process must be repeated if the 
discoloration remains. 
> 
TO REPAIR BROKEN CHINA 
AN excellent cement for repairing old 
china may be made of isinglass and gin. 
A small bottle should be filled as full as 
possible with isinglass, and then sufficient 
unsweetened gin poured slowly over the 
top to fill the bottle. It should then be 
placed at the side of the stove or close to 
an open fire till the isinglass is dissolved, 
when the cement will be ready for use. 
ns 
For the Amateur Cook 
VERMICELLI CHEESE 
Pur half a pint of milk on to boil, and 
sprinkle into it three ounces of vermicelli. 
Stir and cook until the vermicelli is tender 
and the mixture quite thick and stiff. Stir 
in three ounces of grated cheese - a good 
yellow cheése is best—plenty of pepper and 
salt, and a teaspoonful of made mustard, 
and let all cook for two or three minutes 
more. Pour into a buttered pie-dish and 
sprinkle grated cheese on the top. Brown 
in the oven. 
= 
MINCED KIDNEYS 
KipNey mince, properly prepared, forms 
a very appetising dish, but generally 
speaking, kidneys, if entrusted to an 
inexperienced or careless cook, are indi- 
gestible and quite unfit to eat, When 
commencing this recipe, cut two sheep’s 
kidneys in halves, and after taking away 
the skin mince the flesh finely. Fry two 
shallots, finely minced, in a little butter ; 
when brown, dredge in a little flour. Let 
this become a delicate brown also, and 
then stir in three-quarters of a pint of good 
brown stock. Add a teaspoonful of tomato 
sauce, a seasoning of salt and pepper, and 
a teaspoonful of minced parsley. Stir all 
over the fire until boiling, and then add 
the minced kidneys. Simmer for about 
ten minutes. Have ready some slices of 
buttered toast ; dust each with black pep- 
per; pile the kidney on top, sprinkle some 
fine crumbs over, and on the top of the 
crumbs sprinkle a little grated cheese. 
Brown before a very quick fire. 
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HANG JEN-CHUN 
Liang Kiang provinces, and Super- 
intendent for the 

Southern ports, hails from the Province of 


Viceroy of the 


of Commerce 


Chib-li and commenced his official career 
jn 1868, at which time he took 
coveted degree of Chin Shih, or Metro- 
politan Graduate in Literature. 

In 1889 he was appointed Taotai of the 


the 


Kuei-ping Yen circuit in Kuangsi, and 
Judicial Commissioner of Kuangtung in 
December 1894, and promoted Financial 
Commissioner of the same province in 
1898 he 
ferred to Shantung where he served in the 


January 1896. In was trans. 
same capacity till December 1900, when 


he became Director-General of Grain 
‘Transports on the Grand Canal 

In November 1901, he became Gover- 
nor of Shantung, but only occupied this 
position for a short year, for in May 1902 
he became Governor of Honan. 

The next year saw him again transferred, 
for in April 1903 we find him Governor of 
Kuangtung, and in July 1905, Governor of 
Shansi. 

In February 1906 he returned for a 
short time to his former post of Governor 
of Honan, and the same year saw him 
promoted to the Viceroyalty of the two 
Kuang provinces. 

He succeeded H. E. 
Viceroy of the Liang Kiang in 1908 and 
ever since has occupied the Viceregal 
Yamén at Nanking, where he has enter- 


Tuan Fang as 


tained many distinguished foreign guests 
amongst whom may be counted the Com- 
missioners from the Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacific Slope, who were entertained 
in Nanking during the last month. 
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H.E. Chang Jen-chiin will always be 
remembered in connection with the in- 
auguration of China’s first International 
Exhibition, for although this undertaking 
was projected during the reign of H.E, 
Tuan furthered by the 


Fang, it was 


H.E. 


CHANG JEN-CHUN 


Viceroy of the Liang Kiang Provinces 


present Viceroy, and opened during his 
tenure of office. Though inclined to be 
somewhat more conservative than his very 
progressive predecessor, H.E. Chang Jen- 
chin has the reputation of being an 
upright official of the old school and a 
scholar of sound erudition in politics. 


"7 HE spring sunshine was lighting up 
the broad Bund, and the trees were 
already beginning to be tipped with 

tiny green sprouts shooting up from the 
black twigs. 

Carriages and rickshaws hurried along 
the road carrying their loads of workers to 
their respective callings, while coolies 
loitered on the side-walk with basket-loads 
of sweet-smelling spring blossoms. 

In the Public Gardens little palm trees 
were rustling in their places among the 
hyacinths and tulips. 

“Everything is most beautiful,” spoke a 
woman. “Ah! the sweet spring! smell 
the blossoms ! they scent the very air,” 

The passers-by loitered for awhile, for 
even they could spare a moment in their 
busy lives to reassure themselves that 
spring-time had really begun. 

Small-footed women and men with blue 
coats exchanged words with the flower 
merchants, as if they could not resist the 
temptation to remain in the midst of so 
much perfume and brightness. 

Occasionally, however, little guests of 
wind drove the dust along the street and 
betrayed the fact that winter had not yet 
altogether abdicated her sway, but still 
feebly held earth’s destinies in her cold 
clutches, 

Presently the sound of clattering foot- 
steps on the pavement, and the hum of 
many voices caused an old Christian amah 
to look smilingly across the street. 

“Here come the little children from the 
Convent. How good for them to be out 
this lovely day,” she said. 


The children clattered on, while the 
little sister brought up the rear—a sturdy, 
practical figure, in her little black bonnet, 
and her small plump hands clasped under 
her wide sleeves. 

“Come, my children!” she said, as the 
procession paused before the array of 
blossoms. “Come, they are of a beauty 
unsurpassed, but we must go on, for it is 
already the breakfast hour, and our walk 
has been prolonged.” 

The children were about to resume 
their march, when the passers-by turned 
on a sudden to listen to a cry that ran 
down ‘The Bund and passed from mouth to 
mouth, while men and women huddled 
together on the pavement or hurried 
toward the bridge. 


“What did they say?” asked the 
children. “My Sister, what did they 
say?” 


The little Sister listened for a moment, 
and then, turning to a flower man, she 
said: “Of what are they frightened? Is it 
a runaway horse? Keep close to the 
parapet, my children.” 

“A mad dog! A mad dog! Will he 
bite, Sister, will he bite?” cried an elder 
girl “Will he come our way? I 
remember our boy was bitten and he died. 
Oh, Sister! hasten, hasten! Where can we 
go to escape so terrible a fate?” P 

Presen ly the crowd began to thickent™ 
and two or three panic-stricken women 
came running down The Bund. 

The crowd dispersed almost immediate- 
ly. It took but a moment to drive them 
panic-stricken from the street. 
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The Sister hesitated. Around her clung 
the tiny children, too young to be able 
to run with any speed, and too numerous 
for her to be able to disperse them quickly. 

And then a little cloud of dust and a 
speck on the horizon of the long grass plot 
—a speck that grew and grew, until in an 
instant a dog came toward them, his tail 
between his legs, and white froth hanging 
from his mouth. It seemed as if the 

“animal was more frightened than the 
human beings who had fled before it. 

Almost before it reached the place where 
the children stood, it began to snap right and 
left, and then dashed toward the pavement. 

The little Sister stood fora moment, and 
then as though a sudden inspiration came to 
her, without an instant’s hesitation, she went 
straight to meet the dog as it approached. 

The animal ran toward her yapping and 
snapping and snarling as it came. 

Down bent the black figure in the little 
bonnet as she knelt upon the flagstones, 
and after a short, fierce struggle, her two 
plump little hands were forced down the 
animal’s throat. 

‘Iwo policemen, puffing and heated from 
a long pursuit, came up to where she was 
and when they saw her action the men 
turned pale. 

‘The sister looked up into their faces, the 
colour had gone out of her round cheeks. 
She was almost as white as her cap. 

“Save the children!” she cried, “save 
the children!” But their answer was a 
heavy blow with the baton on the head of 
the animal, which fell dead at their feet. 

The crowd gathered round with that 
wonderful celerity with which men and 
women will collect when danger is over 
»4?he sturdy form swayed a moment, and 
then the little bleeding hands were clasped 
together as she leaned upon a seat for 
support. 

* “Take the children home,” she said to a 
policeman. ‘Take them home while I to go 
the hospital and have my hands dressed.” 
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“That’s a Christianity worth something,” 
said a foreigner on the pavement. 

“You're right,” answered another; ‘she 
is one of God’s elect.” 

The little Sister’s head was bent; her 
face was hidden; only now and then as 
she waited leaning her head on the back 
of the seat, a little shiver seemed to pass 
over her. 

Presently the rickshaw that had been 
called drew up, and the people on The 
Bund saw the last of the little black 
figure, as the vehicle drove noisily to the 
General Hospital. 

‘These were days before the famous 
Pasteur’s much-disputed methods of 
endeavouring to save men and women by 
the vicarious sufferings of animals, had 
been introduced into China. 

‘The hospital Sister told me the end. 

“Ah, the little Sister! It was the 
bravest thing a woman ever did; or for 
the matter of that, a man either. She lay 
here so quiet when her hands were 
dressed, and so faint, and the doctors 
would not let her move, because they 
wanted some days to elapse in order to 
see what effect the virus had taken. 

“She was so patient and yet so gay; 
it seemed like God’s sunshine when she 
was here. But the convulsions took her 
on the fifth day, and again and again they 
racked her poor little body until it was a 
living death to behold her, 

“After the paroxysms she would look 
up and say: ‘I am glad I saved the 
children; such young lives, so much 
before them, so many to love them. Tell 
them I am glad I saved them.’ And in 
her hands, all trembling still, and bound 
because of the wounds, she would hold 
her beads, and murmur her prayers, until 
the terrible convulsions seized her again. 
But the suffering was not to last, for the 
good God knew that she could bear no 
more, and she went to her reward.” 

“ Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
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IS Excellency Wu Ting-fang is a 
H native of the district of Hsin-hui, in 
the province of Kwangtung, about 
half a day’s journey from the City of 
Canton, His early school days were 
spent first in the City of Canton, where he 
pursued the regular course in Chinese 
literature, especially the classics, and 
afterwards in Hongkong, where he began 
to learn the English language also. In 
1874, he went to England, and enrolled 
himself as a member of Lincoln’s Inn. 
After completing the prescribed course of 
studies, he was called to the English bar. 
Before returning to China, he took a 
trip to the continent, and visited various 
places of interest there. It was about this 
time that the newly-appointed Chinese 
Ministers the Court of St. James, 
Messrs. Kwo and Liu,” arrived at London 
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with their numerous suite, and the post of 
Secretary of Legation was offered to Mr. 
Wu. This honour, however, Mr. Wu felt 
obliged to decline owing to pressing duties 
at home which demanded his immediate 
return. So, after three years’ absence, he 
went back, in 1877, to his native country, 
by way of the United States, thus cireum- 
navigating the globe. He began the 
practice of his profession immediately 
upon his arrival at Hongkong. So suc- 
cessful was he in building up a large 
practice among the Chinese residents of 
that English colony, that he found it more 
to his advantage to remain a barrister-at- 
law in Hongkong, than to accept the 
post of Consul-General at San Francisco, 
offered him by Mr. Chen Lan-pin, the 
newly-appointed Chinese Envoy to the 
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His Imperial Chinese Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Jig te to the United States, Spain, and Peru 
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to the United States. In 1882, by special 
invitation, he went up north to seek a 
wider field for his talents, and became the 
legal adviser and deputy for foreign affairs 
to the renowned Viceroy |.i Hung-chang. 
In connection with this responsible office, 


H.E. 


WU TING-FANG 


he held, successively the position of 
President of the Kaiping Railway Company, 
Director of the Railway Bureau, having. the 
entire charge of the Railway construction 
in North China, and first President of the 
Imperial University established at Tientsin. 


At the conclusion of the war with Japan, 
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he accompanied the first mission of Messrs. 
Chang Yen-hoon and Shao Yu-lin to Japan 
as First Secretary to the Embassy, and 
filled the same position in the second 
peace mission under Viceroy Li. The 
treaty of peace between China and Japan 
was ratified in May, 1895, and Mr. Wu 
represented the Imperial Government 
as plenipotentiary on that important 
occasion. In the negotiations of a treaty 
of commerce and navigation between 
the that followed the 
restoration of peace, he rendered valuable 
assistance to the principal commissioners 
representing the Imperial Government. 
Soon after this he was appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States, Spain, and. Peru, 
which took place in the latter part of 1895, 
and he arrived at this post in May 1897. 

As plenipotentiary of China, Mr. Wu 
negotiated and concluded the first treaty 
of friendship and commerce between China 
and the Republic of Mexico, which was 
signed in 1900, by the Plenipotentiaries at 
Washington and ratified by the respective 
Governments in the same year. 

In February 1900, the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon him by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1908 he received a similar degree of 
LL.D. from the Universities of Ilinois 
and Iowa. 

In May 1902, an Imperial Edict was 
issued appointing Dr. Wu on the Com- 
thission for the revision and codification of 
the laws of China. 

In September 1902, Dr. Wu was ap- 
pointed Associate Minister of Commerce 
and Imperial Commissioner to negotiate 
treaties of Commerce with the United 
States and European powers. 

On the 23rd of May, 1903, he was 
appointed President of the Court of State 
Ceremonial in Peking, after a week he was 
promoted Deputy Vice-President of the 
Waiwupu. 


two countries 
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In September of the same year, when 
the new Board of Commerce was created, 
he was appointed Senior Vice-President 
of that Department, where he remained 
only a few months, but during that time 
he drew up the Company’s law and 
had the satisfaction of obtaining the 
Imperial decree sanctioning it, This is 
still in force. 

In January the following year he was 
transferred to the Waiwupu where he 
became Vice-President. The Government 
finding an official with legal knowledge 
was needed to reform the laws of China 
and to codify the criminal and civil codes, 
he was again transferred in November 
1905 to the Board of Punishment where 
he became Vice-President. here he 
introduced various reforms, such as the 
abolition of torture, and drew up the civil 
and criminal codes, but finding that most 
of the officials were too conservative to 
accept and agree to his proposed measures, 
he was disgusted with the situation and 
he made up his mind to resign. But 
his resignation was not accepted and he 
was allowed only three months’ leave of 
absence. He left Peking for the South 
and when his leave expired he repeated his 
resignation several times, but it was not 
till the end of November. 1906 when he 
persisted in resigning that the Government 
allowed him to retire. He was, however, not 
allowed to rest long. In September, 1907, 
he was re-appointed Minister to the United 
States, Mexico, Peru, and Cuba and he 
arrived in Washington in March. 1908. 
In the early part of 1909, the opposition 
in Peru against the Chinese emigrants 
was so strong that the Chinese stores in 
Lima were looted and some Chinese were 
injured. ‘To quiet the mob, the Peruvian 
Government issued a decree practically 
forbidding Chinese going there entirely. 
Minister Wu was urged by the Imperial 
Government to go there at once. He did 
so, and during his stay in Lima of nearly 
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three months, he opened negotiations with 
the Peruvian Government and concluded 
arrangements which were deemed satisfac- 
tory by both nations. In October, 1909, 
he went to Mexico as Ambassador on a 
special mission. ‘Ihe new minister having 
been appointed to succeed him, he left 
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Washington in the latter end of December. 
Before returning to China he took a trip 
to Europe, travelling through ten countries 
and had the honour of being received 
by His Majesty the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, His Majesty the King of Italy, 
and His Holiness the Pope. 


age 
FOOLS HIs SITTING HENS 


Trimotny Varney, who lives three miles east of Le Sueur, Minn., and keeps about 
200 hens, has been greatly troubled, as have most people who keep hens, by the 
persistent desire manifested by the fowls to sit, in season and out, on eggs, stones, or 
door-knobs, or anything else that comes handy; but he has got hold of a plan now 
which he has quietly tried this season with perfect success, and which he warrants will 
cure the worst Light Brahma cluck that ever vexed the heart of man of all desire to sit, 
and all in less than three hours. 

The cure consists of a cheap watch, with a loud and clear tick to it, enclosed in a 
case that is white and shaped like an egg. When a hen manifests a desire to sit out of 
season he gently places this bogus egg under her sheltering breast, and the egg does the 
rest. It ticks cheerfully away, and soon the hen begins to shew signs of uneasiness, 
and stirs the noisy egg around with her bill, thinking, perhaps, that it is already time for 
it to hatch, and there is a chicken in it wanting to get out. She grows more and more 
nervous as the noise keeps up, and soon jumps off the nest and runs around a while to 
cool off, but returns again to her self-imposed duty. It gets worse and worse for her, 
and she wriggles about and cackles, ruffles her feathers and looks wild, until at last, with 
a frenzied squawk, she abandons the nest for good and all. That incubator fever is 
broken up completely. Mr. Varney finds use for half a dozen of these noisy eggs, and 
claims that they pay for their cost over and over during the year by keeping the hens at 
the business of laying, and not permitting them to waste the golden hours in useless 
incubating. —S¢. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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AMBITIONS 


I aM sure that there are moments 
In everybody’s life 

When, with high and great ambitions 
And aims, the soul is rife. 

When we long to burst the fetters 
That bind us here to earth, 

And rise on angels’ pinions, 
‘Yo things of better worth. 


Perhaps we have been hearing 
Of a noble action done, 
Of deeds of glorious courage, 
Of a hard-fought battle won ; 
And the lives that we are living, 
Seem so worthless and so small, 
And so trivial all our actions, 
Scarce worth the name at all. 


Shanghai, March 1907. 


And is it wholly useless, 
The hope for something more ? 
For a better, higher standpoint 
Than we've ever gained before ? 
It may be that the longing 
Is but the spur we need, 
And the wish may prove the prelude 
‘To a grand and glorious deed. 


Yet we all*can write a poem, 
That shall live when we are gone, 
By a life of self-denial, 
And of duties nobly done ; 
And the acts that seemed so trifling, 
And the deeds we thought so small, 
Will go to form the rhythm, 
And the music of it all. 


F. E. Patersson. 
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“Worldly Wisdom” 

\ OME people see everything yet learn 
nothing because they carry their own 
standard of excellence with them. 

We English are a most excellent people, 
in fact the best in the world ; but we have 
a nasty habit of standing in our own light, 
and it hinders us from learning much that 
is worth knowing. How often do we 
meet an Englishman who wilfully refuses 
to see anything attractive or good in 
anything or anybody out of his own 
country? They are many who, when 
they travel, look at representatives of other 
countries through smoked glasses of their 
own idiosyncrasy, and criticise without 
justice or mercy. By blind obstinacy they 
lose the kernel of the art of travelling, and 
kill all capacity for sympathy with hum- 
anity, which is one of the joys of living, 
fostered only by a wide understanding. 
To those who see, and study the book of 
life, there are few people from whom some 
lesson cannot be learnt. 

“Despise not any man nor yet any- 
thing, for there is no man that hath not his 
day, nor anything that hath not its place,” 
is a motto worth keeping in mind. 

We may have abundance of book learn- 
ing yet be very short-sighted, narrow-minded 


persons. Interest in life—and it is necessary 
both to vitality and happiness—can only 
be maintained by interesting ourselves in 
all kinds of men and women, and by 
trying to put ourselves in their places. 

Unprejudiced study of human nature 
gave us “Pickwick Papers,” “Adam Bede” 
and other standard literary works ; for did 
not George Eliot at one period of her 
career live with her note-book in her hand 
canvassing her friends till she was voted 
a nuisance? Walter Scott is also said to 
have turned every chance acquaintance 
to account, and certainly Dickens and 
Thackeray’s life-like characters are studies 
which show a careful perception of living 
men and women. 

Some people despise the vulgar mob 
because they are consciously excellent, or 
live in cliques of veneered human tadpoles, 
and so limit their mental development. 
It is a fatal mistake and makes life a poor 
stunted affair. Wisdom is knowledge of 
the human heart, a grasp of the conditions 
of our place and time, an aptitude for 
saying the right thing and discerning the 
happy moment when to speak. It makes 
for success in every stage of life and it 
is gained through the study of men. 


A. H. 
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FEARFULNESS 


WorrVING over future possibilities and a fearful anticipation of the to-morrow are 
but borrowing trouble. It is impossible to lift the ton weight at one time, but lesser 
parts of it may be easily carried, until the whole load has been carried to its destination. 
So the burdens of a lifetime cannot be borne if crowded into a single day. A merciful 
Providence has hidden the future from man, that the accumulation of ill may not dwarf 
human efforts. By doing well each duty as it arises, life is freed from unnecessary trials. 


UCH an unusual event as a Ladies’ 
Cricket Match was certain to 
create interest and a large number 

of people assembled to witness the ladies’ 

victory over the members of the Recreation 

Club... The weather was perfect and 

both players and spectators seemed to 

thoroughly enjoy the occasion. 

The Recreation Club’s pavilion was most 
artistically decorated with flags and bam- 
boo foliage while an. enclosure was roped 
off with blue-and-white (the ladies’ colours) 
cords and post. ‘Ihe top of each support 
was arranged with a vase which 
held. bright flowers and an 
arbour of bamboo. and flowers 
led from the Club to the field. 
Mr. Goodhart was solely re- 
sponsible for the decorations 
and they certainly did him much 
credit. 

At one o'clock the team lunch- 
ed together at the Recreation 
Club’s pavilion, Mr, H. H. Jack- 
son, president of the Club, taking 
the chair. The ladies having won 
the toss, photos were taken 
and the match was begun by 
Mrs. Shorrock, the ladies cap- 
tain, about three o’clock. The 
gentlemen were only permitted to use 
the left hand and it soon became evident 
that left-hand bowling was not their strong 
point, for “wides” were very frequent 
especially in the first part of the game. 
At the close of the match several 
prizes were presented. Two batting prizes, 
presented by Mr. Goodhart for the 
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married ladies, fell to Mrs. Turnbull and 
Mrs. Colpoys who scored twelve runs each, 
while Miss Holroyd, with a score of 
twenty-one runs, secured the batting. prize 
for single ladies. The prize for best bowl- 
ing average was also carried off by Miss 
Holroyd while Miss Flood was presented 
with a beautiful basket of flowers for being 
the best all-round lady cricketer. Mrs. 
Shorrock, the hard-working captain of the 
ladies’ team, was presented with a silver 
cup and basket of flowers in recognition of 
her services, and Mr. Turnbull, captain 


R. Roth. 
NEW RECREATION CLUB HOUSE 


Where the Ladies’ Cricket Team was entertained 


of the Recreation Club’s team, who was 
in a large measure responsible for the 
management of the match, was presented 
with the half-sovereign with which he had 
tossed for the innings, A silver card-case 
presented to Mr. Goodhart as a 
momento of the occasion and in recogni- 
tion of the part he had taken in decorating 


was 
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the Club-house and enclosure. Hearty close. During the afternoon photographs 
cheers and votes of thanks to those of the ladies’ team were sold for the benefit 
responsible for the success of the of the Bedford fund which was consider- 
afternoon brought the proceedings to a ably augmented by the proceeds. 


Reading from left to Right— 


Front Row.—MISS MCKAY, MISS FLOOD, MISS ROSENTHAL 
Second Row.—MRS, TURNBU ES, MRS, S 
HOLROYD, MRS. CHANDLER, MRS. FORTEY 


3ER, MR, W. J, TURNBULL, MR, W, H, JACKSON 


HORROCK, MRS, COLPOYS 


Third Row,—MISS LAUN, MI 
Fourth Row,—MR, D. MACPHERSON, MR. E, A, S| 


a 


WHEN Wit MEETS WIT 


COLERIDGE was acknowledged to be a bad horseman. One day riding through the 
street, he was accosted by a would-be wit: “I say, do you know what happened to 
Balaam?” ‘The same as happened to me,” was the prompt reply; ‘an absolute ass 


spoke to him.” After that the would-be wit was very careful of what he said to Coleridge. 
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SOME MEMBERS OF THE LADIES’ CRICKET TEAM 


I, MRS, JONES 4. MISS FLOOD 7. MRS. FORTEY 
2, MISS HOLROYD 5. MRS. COLPOYS 8, mks, SHORROCK (Captain) 
3. MRS, CHANDLER 6, MR. LANDERS 9. MRS. TURNBULL 


(The Ladies’ Umpire) 
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“‘That island of England breeds very valiant 
creatures.” —Shakespeare. 


HE ast of October may be called 

a red-letter day in the history of 

sick-nursing, for on that day in the 

year 1854, Florence Nightingale and her 

band of 38 selected nurses left London 

to take up the duties of nursing the sick 

at Scutari, at the mouth of the Black Sea, 

thereby striking out a new line in military 
hospital nursing. 

It is difficult in these days to grasp the 
fact that only fifty years ago, hospital 
conveniences and nursing by means of 
sisters were practically unknown in con- 
nection with the British Army and hundreds 
of our wounded soldiers died from their 
wounds simply through neglect. It was a 
time of great excitement in England, for 
glory had crowned her army at Alma, 
when a letter, showing up the appalling 
state of affairs in the battlefields appeared 
in the Zimes, and roused the whole country 
by its appeal. In answer to this appeal 
money in abundance was poured into the 
Times office. But more than money was 
required. “Are there no devoted women,” 
asked this correspondent, “amongst us 
able and willing to go forth to minister to 
the sick and suffering soldiers of the East 
in the hospitals of Scutari? Are none of 
the daughters of England, at this extreme 
time of need, ready for such a work or 
mercy?” There were these also: but a 
presiding head to regulate the nursing 
arrangements was also needed. Curiously 
that woman happened to be in England at 
the time, and was touched by the appeal 
‘into making the organization of this band 
of nursing sisters for the purpose of tending 


the sick and wounded at Scutari, her 
special mission. Florence Nightingale was 
that woman—a lady rich in this world’s 
wealth, but richer in the qualities needed 
for this great work. She had studied the 
methods of the great hospitals in Britain 
and on the Continent. She had been 
under training in Pastor Fliedner’s Nurse- 
Training Institution at Kaiserwerth. She 
had also lived with the sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul in Paris, and being taken 
seriously ill when there, had very conclusive 
evidence of their methods. On her return 
to England she voluntarily took charge of 
a sanatorium in Harley Street, London, 
which was specially intended for the 
benefit of sick ladies in poor circumstances, 
and governesses, and soon transformed its 
dismal aspect into a bright and attractive 
home. However, this work proved too 
heavy for her not over-strong physical 
system, and acting on medical.adyice, she 
retired and went home. 

It was at this time she read the sad 
tale of war: of the hundreds of sick and 
suffering lying in agony upon the shores 
of the Black Sea and beckoning to her 
to come over and help. In answer to 
this call she wrote to the Minister of War, 
offering her services for hospital work. 
Curiously enough, the same idea had 
occurred to the Minister, and at the time 
she was writing offering her services, he 
was writing and requesting them, and the 
letters crossed. He wrote “There is but 
one person in England that I know of, 
who would be capable of organizing and 
superintending such a scheme (for the 
introduction of female nurses into the 
military hospitals) and I have been several 
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times on the point of asking you, 
hypothetically, if, supposing the attempt 
were made, you would undertake to direct 
it. The selection of the rank and file 
of nurses would be difficult—no one knows 
that better than yourself. The difficulty 
of finding women equal to a task after 
all full of horror, and requiring besides 
knowledge and goodwill, great knowledge 
and great courage, will be great; the task 
of ruling them and introducing system 
among them great; and not the least 
will be the difficulty of making the 
whole work smoothly with the medical 
and military authorities out there. This 
it is which makes it so important that the 
experiment should be carried out by 
one with administrative capacity and 
experience.” 

On receipt of this letter-—which was 
written on October 15th—she was ready 
for this Herculean task, and replied that 
she hoped to be able to sail on the 17th. 
She was, however, compelled to delay until 
October 21st, when she left London accom- 
panied by thirty-eight carefully selected 
nurses—as quietly as any party departing 
for a Continental tour. Ten of these 
nurses were Roman Catholics, and they 
were all bound by signature to submission 
to their head. 

When Miss Nightingale’s departure was 
noised abroad, all the world wondered who 
Florence Nightingale was, but those who 
knew her, knew she was the right woman 
in the right place, and were confident 
that she would accomplish much. On 
the other hand, there were those who were 
horrified that a band of young unmarried 
women, headed by a refined and cultured 
lady, should be sent out so near the seat 
of war to do hospital work, and carping 
critics set forth their bitter and stigmatical 
statements, Fortunately such critics are 
long dead—as dead as Sairey Gamp— 
and the Nightingale type of nurse is the 
only one permissible in theSé days. 
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Miss Nightingale and her assistants 
arrived at Scutari on the day on which - 
Inkermann was fought and won, and work 
in abundance was at hand for them. It 
was a critical moment for the initiator of 
this new movement, but she rose to her 
opportunity magnificently. 

The surgeons who watched her arrival 
and work with prejudice, were obliged to 
admit the experiment she represented, 
wholly successful. Many of the wounded 
were completely overcome by the attentions 
they received. How different the treatment 
to that experienced by those who fell at 
Alma! One poor fellow excused his ap- 
parent softness by saying, ‘I can’t help it: 
I can’t indeed when I see them, Only 
think of English women coming out here to 
nurse us. It is so homelike and comfor- 
table.” Simple, butover-powering testimony 
indeed ! 

A colossal work was in the hands of 
this wonderful woman, but she carried it 
through in a manner that proved her fully 
worthy of the confidence the Minister of 
War had placed in her ability. Nursing 
was essential, but organization was none 
the less so. Her task was rendered all the 
more difficult because her methods were 
new. 

A hospital kitchen was established, so 
that proper invalid food could be prepared, 
also a laundry where linen could be 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. From 
the offset Miss Nightingale established a 
store of her own from which he could 
draw stimulants and comforts for her 
patients without the need of waiting till 
the Government system of serving out 
stores was established. She encountered 
difficulties on every side, and it was only 
by brow-beating and firmness that she was 
able to obtain what she required at once, 
and the doctors were astonished at her 
nerve and endurance. Wherever disease 
was most dangerous and death distressingly 
nigh, this wonderful woman—a truly 
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ministering angel—was to be found, and 
the faces of the poor sufferers softened 
with gratitude in her presence. 

When medical officers had fetired for 
the night, and darkness had settled over 
all, she would be found alone, lamp in 
hand, threading her silent way through the 
interminable lines of prostrate sick. Yet, 
while this lady of the lamp was alleviating 
suffering and sweetening the last moments 
of the dying, her good name was being 
bandied about ungraciously by her own 
countrymen. Her religion was questioned 
and her motives impugned by those 
who sat at home and criticised, but to 
those amongst whom she laboured, she 
became a heroine. 

From Scutari, she went on a tour of 
inspection to the hospitals of Balaclava, 
but climate and hardship told upon her, 
and she became so seriously ill that her 
life was despaired of. However, medical 
skill and careful nursing brought her round, 
and after a period of convalescence she 
was able to take up her work again at 
Scutari. 

The fall of Sebastopol on September 
8th, 1855, opened bright prospects of 
peace, and thanks to Miss Nightingale, 
the hospitals were soon emptied and the 
necessity of her task was over. 

In 1856 she left the Crimea for home, 
but not before she had erected on the 
heights of Balaclava a large cross to mark 
the spot for succeeding ages, where British 
soldiers had displayed a courage which 
electrified the whole world. 

As quietly as she had gone forth to her 
great work did she return, and she was at 
home several days before people in her 
own country knew she had returned from 
Scutari. When it became known, she was 
the heroine of the hour, and congratula- 
tions from all parts of the world poured in 
upon her. The gratitude of the greatest 
‘woman in England—whose heart was 
always sorely touched by the thought of her 
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suffering soldiers—was expressed in an 
autograph letter which was accompanied 
by a beautiful cross, set with diamonds, 
which had been specially designed by her 
husband, the Prince Consort. 

The Sultan of Turkey, in whose 
interests the war had been undertaken, 
presented her with a bracelet set with 
diamonds. The English nation expressed 
its gratitude in a subscription of £50,000 
which was spent in establishing an institu- 
tion for the training of nurses, and was 
known as “The Nightingale Home.” 

Miss Nightingale was a Lady of Grace 
of St. John of Jerusalem. ‘The Order of 
Merit was conferred upon her in 1907 and 
in 1908 she received the “freedom” of 
the City of London. Although her health 
was permanently affected by the great 
strain put upon her during her work in the 
Crimea, she continued throughout her life 
to take an active interest in the question of 
nursing reforms, especially in regard to 
military requirements. She wrote several 
books on the subject, and was consulted 
by more than one nation as an authority 
on medical nursing. 

At the great age of ninety, this glorious 
life went out on August 15th of this year. 
Having been born on May 15th, 1820, 
Miss Nightingale had lived under the rule 
of six monarchs. Unassuming in life, so 
she was in death. At her own desire, her 
funeral was most quiet, and despite the 
wish of the nation to bury her amongst 
their heroes in Westminster Abbey, she 
was quietly laid to rest at East Willow 
near Romsey. An impressive memorial 
service held in St, Paul’s Cathedral gave 
evidence of the nation’s homage to this 
ideal woman. The great building was 
crowded with a wonderful congregation of 
scarred old veterans, hospital nurses, 
representatives of the Royal family, the 
foreign Embassies and Legations, members 
of the City Corporation, the Navy and 
every Red Cros Society in existence. 
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The Regiments that had fought in the 
Crimea sent officers in uniform and Mr. 
John Burns represented the Government. 
Many magnificent wreaths were sent, 
amongst which one from Queen Alexandra 
was inscribed “In grateful memory of 
the greatest benefactress of suffering 
humanity.” 
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A touching sequel to the passing of this 
grand life was the death of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s old soldier servant who had served 
her as orderly in Scutari. He was devoted 
to her and the shock of her death broke 
his heart. 


‘*To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.” 


+ + F 


Success is not in years, not in wealth, not in fame; it resides only in Life, and 


Life is quality, not quantity. 


WS 


OH, DO YOU? 


Oh, dost but think, because you are you, 
That all this world of grief intense 
Whirls round the space, where I and you 
Burnt on the altars our incense ? 


Oh, do not you? 


Beyond the wall, where daisies grow, 
There lies the tender thought of yore 
The mem’ries which in darkness glow, 
With ideals that we both adore— 

Oh, do not they? 


I do beseech you sweetest pet, 

To suffer not on my behalf; 

But drop, dear, when my sun has set, 
A tear upon my epitaph ; 

Oh, could you do? 


Oh, come to me when all is dead, 

When Life's warm pulse has come to end, 
When grief has turned the heart to lead, 
And our regrets too late to mend: 

Oh, would not you? 


Then whisper to my frigid frame, 


That e’en in Death you love me still. 


That I through love’s immortal flame, 


Return to Earth at your sweet will, 


And love you so. 


Grorce T. Murray, 


Delegates in the Opium Commission 


THE OPIUM CONFE! 


ENCE WAS HELD AT THE PALACE HOTEL, SHANGHAI, IN FEBRUARY 1909 
A telegram dated September 22nd, 1910, states that Great Britain has agreed to the proposal of the United States to hold an Opium Conference at The Hague, but stipulates that the existing British 


agreement with China shall be excluded from discussion 
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i WISH 1o make a few observations 
tt on the social history, condition, and 

prospects of the Foreign Settlement 
which has grown up close to the native 
city of Shanghai, in terms of the Treaty 
between Great Britain and China made at 
Nankin in August, 1842. But it may 
serve as an interesting introduction to 
those observations, to give a short sketch 
of the history of this district previous to 
the days of the Foreign Settlement. 

The district of Shanghai forms a diminu- 
tive portion of the great plain of China, 
which extends from Peking on the north to 
Hangchow on the south, and westwards to 
the furthest extremities of Hupeh. ‘The 
alluvial nature of the soil, the marine shells 
which have been dug up in places now far 
removed from the sea, and the similar 
processes of the alluvial formation of land 
that we see going on before our eyes, all 
prove that at one time this whole region 
was under water, and owes its creation 
into terra firma to the immense mud 
deposits of the Yangtsze and its confluents. 
Observation and history alike confirm this 
geological deduction. We see year by year 
the growth of Pootung Point. Many of us 
have witnessed the genesis of the Recreation 
Grounds from a fluvial, to an amphibious, 
and at last to a dry land, existence. 
The Blonde shoal, which in 1842 had 
fifteen feet of water on it, is partially above 
water. When Kiutoan Beacon was erected 
in 1855 it was washed by the river, now 
the river is nearly a mile distant. It is an 
historical fact that the island of ‘I'sungming 
opposite Woosung, which is thirty-two 
miles long and averages ten miles broad, 
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has been entirely formed since a.p. 1350. 
And this cannot be wondered at when 
we learn that the Yangtsze, when swollen 
by the floods of summer, is believed to 
carry, in mechanical suspension, four feet 
of the solid mud of the river bed in a 
continuous stream, and that the shoals in 
the Yangtsze grow at the rate of one foot 
perpendicular in fifteen months. 

And we find those statistical accounts 
of Chinese cities, provinces, and districts, 
in which literature is so rich, confirming 
this view of the geological growth of 
Shanghai. Thus we are told that some 
2,000 years ago, the city of Quinsan which 
is now about eighty miles inland, was the 
seaport of the district. In a.p. 1075 the 
old seaport was still Tsinglung, about 
twenty miles up what is now called the 
Soochow Creek, but owing to the gradually 
lessening depth of the water, the custom- 
house officer was 
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in A.p. rior ordered 
to remove to Shanghai, which then became 
the seaport and rapidly increased in 
importance. ‘That this brief sketch of 
the formation of Shanghai is no digression 
from the subject of the lecture, will 
be evident if you consider its intimate 
connection with the drainage and health 
of our Settlement, and the conservation 
of our harbour. ; 


THE ORIGINAL SHANGHAI 


We must now glance rapidly at the 
history of the city of Shanghai. There is 
in existence a map of Shanghai made in 
A.D. 10r0—that is, more than 850 years 
ago, and there are records that carry us 
much further back—back to the era of the 
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“Three Kingdoms” B.c. 250, so cele- 
brated in Chinese poetry and: romance. 
This district was then known as Lau in 
the Kingdom of Woo, the latter being the 
old name of Soochow. Scattered notices of 
it occur all down the stream of Chinese 
history generally under the name of 
Awating-hai, i.e., the seaport of Hwating 
being the name in those ages for Sunkeang. 
A glance at the map of ro1o shows us 
that about a mile north of Shanghai city, 
stood two forts, known by the name of 
Lootse-ching, i.e., city of reeds, referring 
either to the marshy nature of the country, 
or to the fact that the houses were con- 
structed of reeds, These two forts stood 
on the site of the present British Consulate, 
and twenty years ago it was proposed that 
the Foreign Settlement should adopt the 
time-honoured name of Lootse-ching—a 
suggestion which, if adopted, would at 
least have saved us from our present 
misnomer. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN SETTLEMENT 


The first mention of the name, Shanghai, 
is in the year 1015. The town is first 
spoken of as Shanghai-chin, meaning, 
“the market of Shanghai.” The word 
“Shanghai” is generally admitted to mean 
“up from the sea” or “the upper sea.” 
But sometimes the characters are transposed, 
in which case the name Haishang means 
“upon the sea.” All these names indicate 
that what gave the city its importance was 
its favourable position as the seaport of 
the immense and productive region stretch- 
ing inland. As the natural outlet for the 
rich products of Keangnan, and of the 
valley of the upper Yangtsze, and as a 
convenient emporium for the interchange 
and transhipment of the products of the 
north and south, we cannot wonder that 
Shanghai rapidly grew in importance. In 
1250 it was made the seat of a district 
college: in 1360 it attained to the dignity 
of-a hein or district city, while in 1570 
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the irruptions of the pirates of Japan led 
to the erection of its walls, towards the 
building of which we are told that the 
inhabitants contributed very readily. 

One curious contrast between an ancient 
and a modern map of Shanghai must here 
be mentioned. You all know how small 
the Soochow Creek is now, compared with 
the river Whangpoo. From old maps we see 
the reverse was formerly the case. An old 
historian tells us that in a.pD. 780 when 
the Whangpoo was only a bow-shot wide, 
what we now call the Soochow Creek, but 
which was and indeed is still, called by the 
Chinese, the Woosung river, was not less 
than five miles wide—the country for miles 
north of the Rifle Butts being covered by 
its waters. The gradual deposition of mud 
had reduced it in the rrth century to less 
than three miles wide. Meanwhile the 
Whangpoo had been gradually widening 
from causes which I am unable to explain. 

+ But it did not then as now debouch into 
the Woosung river. On the contrary, 
from the neighbourhood of Lungwha 
pagoda it spread eastward by various 
branches, traversing the district of Pootung 
and entering the sea at various points near 
and eastward of the village of Woosung. 
But between the 15th and 17th centuries, 
a local philanthropist of the family of Van, 
improved the outlet of the waters of the 
Whangpoo, by digging, from near what is 
now Kaouchang-meaou Arsenal, a canal, 
which, running eastward of the city wall of 
Shanghai, connected the Whangpoo with 
the Woosung river. This canal was called 
from its projector the Van-ka-pang. From 
that time till now the process of the gradual 
contraction of the upper Woosung or 
Soochow Creek, and the expansion of the 
Whangpoo through which was originally a 
narrow canal, has gone on till they are 
what we now see them:—the Soochow 
Creek about roo yards wide, and the 
Whangpoo more than 1,200 yards wide, and 
some six or seven fathoms deep. 
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But the same causes which narrowed 
the upper bed of the river Woosung :—that 
is to say, the tides forcing the mud of the 
Yangtsze up the stream and causing the 
bed to silt up, endangered the means. of 
communication between Shanghai and the 
sea, on which its prosperity so essentially 
depended. The people and authorities 
were early alive to this, and from the 
year g60 up to the middle of last 
century, measures were taken to keep the 
river open to the sea, The great means 
used was no doubt dredging, in that 
primitive form in which we see it still 
practised in the neighbouring creeks, by 
farmers seeking a top dressing for their 
fields: that is, a bamboo pole of a length 
proportioned to the depth of the creek, 
with a basket at the end to dredge the 
bottom and to open and shut as required, 
and a boat in which to deposit the mud. 
That might be called the remedy for mud 
already accumulated. But they also did 
something in the way of prevention, by 
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cutting off the bends of the stream and 
making it as straight as possible, which, 
increasing the speed of the current, allowed 
less mud to be deposited. To keep clear 
that part of the Woosung river which we 
now call the Soochow Creek, a special 
plan was adopted, viz., the building of a 
flood gate to keep out the mud of the 
Yangtsze. As early as the year 1100 such 
a flood gate was erected near what is now 
the north end of Fokien Road. But after 
standing several centuries, the strong tides 
proved too much for it. It was swept 
away, and in the year 1735 we find it 
replaced by another stone sluice about 
half a mile further up the river, I believe 
that vestiges of that sluice can still be 
seen in the piers of what is now the 
“Old Stone Bridge,” while the existence 
of both sluices is recorded in the well- 
known names of the Louza station and 
the Sinza Village—Zousa and Sinsa 
meaning respectively the old and the new 
flood gate. 


(To be continued). 
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HOW THEY FOUND OUT ; 
WuEN the Lawtons had lived in Willow Park about a month, they were invited to 


a succession of little dinners at the houses of their new neighbours. 


on a dyspeptic’s diet, and Mrs. 


Mr. Lawton was 


Lawton was endeavouring to reduce her weight. 


“T suppose we shall have to eat all sorts of things we don’t wish, or else seem rude,” 
said Mrs. Lawton, mournfully, as they set out for the first dinner. 

To their growing surprise, the bills of fare placed before them at each dinner, al- 
though not remarkably varied, were all composed of such dishes as they could both enjoy. 

“T don’t see how you all hit on just the right things, when Mr. Lawton and I 
really are such difficult guests,” said Mrs. Lawton, in a burst of confidence one 
afternoon when the neighbours were taking tea with her. 

The ladies looked at each other, and then one of them spoke. 

“You know Mary Sloan, who comes to wash for you Tuesday mornings?” she 


said. 


“Well, I have her Mondays, and Mrs. Green has her Wednesdays, and she irons 


for Mrs. Porter Thursdays, and scrubs for Miss Homer Fridays, so you see——” 
Her voice trailed off into silence, but Mrs. Lawton no longer wondered ; she “ saw.” 


PESSIMISM IN CHURCH 
“ How did you like the sermon to-day?” 
“Fairly well, but didn’t you think the minister struck a rather pessimistic note ?” 
“T hadn't observed it. The choir struck so many that I overlooked the minister's.” 
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SocraLty the month of September is 
usually one of the dullest of the year, for 
the energy of those who have stayed the 
summer in Shanghai is at its lowest ebb, 
and those fortunates who have been able 
to escape from the Settlement for the hot 
weather have not yet returned. | This year 
has, perhaps, been a little more dull than 
usual owing to the depression caused by 
the financial crisis, 

The Interport Swimming Carnival at the 
beginning of the month created a certain 
did 
match between the Ladies and the Recrea- 
tion Club, the success of which encouraged 
a repetition on the following Monday which 
resulted in another victory for the ladies. 


> 


amount of interest, so the cricket 


An American Influx. 

AMERICA has been much represented in 
the Settlement during the month by a 
phenomenal influx of visitors, which began 
with the arrival of Mr. Dickinson and party, 
and was followed by the party of the 
representatives of the Chambers of Com- 
merce for the Pacific Slope. Another large 
party arranged by the Los Angeles 
Examiner and under the guidance of 
Mr. W. M. Milne paid Shanghai a flying 
visit on the return journey from Manila, 
Hongkong, and Canton. This party left 
Los Angeles on August 15th, and it was 
their intention to “do” the Orient in less 
than two months. 

A hundred and fourteen rubber-tyred 
rickshaws were requisitioned to take the 
party round and during the day detach- 
ments were to be seen busily investigating 
the principal silk and curio shops. Lunch 


was served in a private room of the Palace 
Hotel and at 5 o’clock the travellers returned 
to the tender which waited to convey them 
to P. M. S, A@ongolia by which vessel they 
proceeded to America via Japan. 
=~ 
The Rowing Club Gala 

A FULL house attested the popularity of 
the fifth Annual Swimming Gala and 
Aquatic Sports which were held in the 
Club baths of the Shanghai Rowing Club 
on Saturday, September 17th. 

Fortune favoured the function with 
lovely cool weather and the band of the 
Austrian cruiser, Kaésertn Auguséa, further 
enhanced the enjoyment of the occasion 
with a delightful selection of music, which 
was much appreciated. 

Of the fifteen events on the programme 
it is safe to say that the Ladies’ Handicap 
was the most popular, and Miss Madge 
Arthur, who won the race, received an 
enthusiastic ovation. Only three ladies 
competed in this event, but we hope that 
by next year it will have gained popularity, 
and we shall see a long list of entries. 

In the Team Race and the Polo Match 
in which Shanghai competed against the 
Rest of the World, Shanghai boys proved 
their mettle by winning both events, while 
of the successful individuals who took 
part, Mr. D. H. Cooke headed the list 
by winning the Club Championship, the 
Two Lengths Breast Stroke Handicap and 
the Seven Lengths Handicap, while for 
graceful diving he was accorded third place, 
The latter event was won by Mr. R. W. 
Scott, who gave an excellent exposition 
of diving as it should be, and also carried 
off first prize in the Long Plunge. 
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At four o'clock tea was served in the 
Club reception room, which was again 
requisitioned when, at the conclusion of 
the Gala, Mrs, Barnes was called upon 
to present the handsome prizes, and she 
in her turn was presented with a handsome 
bouquet by Mr. Hide on behalf of- the 
Club. 

= 


WirHin the past few weeks Shanghai 
has bidden don voyage to two prominent 
members of the community, namely, Mr. 
A. M. Marshall, the popular agent of the 


P, & O. Company, who has gone home on 
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be regretted by a host of friends. Mr. 
Marshall was an enthusiastic sport and 
a prominent member of the Gun Club. 
He also took a keen interest in Municipal 
affairs and although he did not figure 
prominently, he gave useful assistance in 
his unobstrusive way. 

To most of the community, Mr. Meuser 
was a familiar figure, but it is in the 
German community his loss will be felt 
most, for he took an active interest in all 
that concerned its welfare and was one of 
the pillars of the Deutsche Schule, having 
been of its committee ever 


a member 


since in 1897. 


Mr. Meuser came to Shanghai in 1873, 
in the service of Hesse & Co., of Canton, 
but after a few years in the South he came 
to Shanghai, and joined the firm of Adam- 
son, Bell & Co., which he left—when it 


became incorporated with Dodwell & Co. 


MR. O. MEUSER 


—and became a partner of Rohde & Co. 
He has represented the German com- 


Photo 


MR, A, M, MARSHALL 


furlough, and Mr. O, Meuser, who has left 
Shanghai with the intention of settling 
down in the Fatherland. 

Of retiring dispositions, both these men 
have done much in their quiet way to 
leave their mark, and their absence will 


munity for many years as a member of the 
Municipal Council. He did invaluable 
service on the Works Committee, and his 
place will not easily be filled. However, 
Shanghai’s loss will be another’s gain, and 
he takes with him the best wishes of the 
community for a happy retirement in the 
Fatherland. 


+ 


y 


A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong. 


E. B. Brownine. 
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Sept. 1st.—First Day of Interport Swimming 
Carnival, 
s» 2nd,—Second Day of Interport Swimming 
Carnival. 
Half-mile Interport Championship 
swum off in the Hongkew Park. 


grd.—Last Day of Interport Swimming 
Carnival. 


” 


Shanghai’s Flag carried off by Hong- 
kong. 

Departure of the Hongkong Interport 
Swimming team per N.D.L. 
Goeben, 


Departure of Mr. O. Meuser for 


Germany. 
5th.—Death in Yokohama of Mr. Richard 


Bagge, Consul-General for Sweden 
in Shanghai. 


»» 6th.—Tug Sin Fu Yun sunk at Drinkwater 
Point. Capt. Andersen and three 
Chinese engineers drowned, 


1oth,— Arrival in Shanghai of Mr. Dickinson, 
American Secretary of War. 


” 


Reception given at the residence of 
Dr. Wilder, Consul-General for 
U.S.A. 


11th—Mr. Dickinson and party leave Shang- 
hai for Peking via Iankow. 


13th—Mr. Dickinson and party arrive in 
Nanking and visit the Nanking 
Exhibition. 


+> 15th.—Auction of wrecked tug Sin Fu Yun. 


Arrival in Shanghai of American 
Business Delegates, 


Sept. 17th,—Cricket Match, Ladies v, Recreation 
Club, 


Sept. 17th._—Swimming Gala at Rowing Club. 


Banquet given to American Business 
Commissioners at Chang Su-ho's 

Garden. 
yy 18th.—Reception to American Business De- 
legates given at the International 

Institute. 
Death at Hankow of M. Georges 
Morisse, Consul-General forFrance, 


+» 19th,—American Commercial Party leave by 
houseboat for Hangchow, 

»» 20th,—Shanghai visited by the ‘* Los Angeles 
Examiner” Party. 


»» 22nd.—American Commerical Party returns 
by train from Hangchow, 
Reappearance of Nicola at the Lyceum 
‘Theatre. f 


++ 23rd.—Departure of American Business Com- 
missioners to Nanking. 

Benefit Carnival given at the Inter- 
national Swimming Club jin :aid 
of H.M.S. Bedford fund. 

Banquet given by the Wai Wu Pu, 
Peking, in honour of Mr. Dickin- 
son, U.S. Secretary of War. 


+» 24th.—Banquet given by the Viceroy of Nan- 
king to the American Business 
Delegates. 
Cricket Match played in Victoria Park, 
Chinkiang, between the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway C. C. and a 
Chinkiang team. 
s» 27th,—American Business Delegates visit 
Chinkiang. 
H.E. Tang Shao-yi arrives in Shanghai 
from Canton en route to Peking. 


»» 29th,—First appearance of the Warwick Major 


Company in Shanghai. 
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Obituaries 


> 


EATH has reaped his usual autumn 
harvest amongst the community, 
mowing down his victims with cold 

disregard of age or sex. 

Foremost may be counted the regret- 
table demise of Mr. R. Bagge, Consul- 
General for Sweden in Shanghai, who 
during the few years spent here endeared 
himself to the community generally. Mr. 
Bagge had been in ill-health for some time 
prior to his death and left Shanghai in 
August on seven weeks’ leave, which he 
hoped to spend in Japan recuperating his 
lost energies. Unfortunately the expected 
result did not happen and he passed away 
on September 5th. \ 

* Born in 1860, Mr. Bagge was the scion 
of a family famous in the annals of 
Swedish naval history, and was a direct 
descendant of Admiral Jacob Bagge, 
Sweden’s greatest naval hero, who became 


famous in the early part of the fourteenth a 


century and whose name has ever since 
been handed down to posterity in the 
form of a war vessel bearing the name of 
Jacob Bagge 

Mr. Bagge’s first appvintment in the 
Consular service was to Havre in 1887, 
where he remained till 1890 when he was 
transferred to Alexandria. In 1893 Mr. 
Bagge proceeded to New York where he 
remained till 1894 when he went to 
London. After four years spent in 
London, he was appointed Acting Consul- 
General in Barcelona, a post he filled from 
1898 to 1899, when he returned to 
London as Vice-Consul. In 1892 Mr. 
Bagge became Consul-General at Quebec 
whence he was transferred in 1905 to 
Hamburg. Leaving Hamburg in 1906 
he came to Shanghai as Consul-General— 
a post he held till the time of his death. 
For his widow and little son the deepest 
sympathy is felt. 

= 


Ir is with much regret that we record 
the death of Mrs. Merrilees which took 
place after a short severe illness at the 


THE LATE MR. R. BAG 
Consul-General for Sweden in Shanghai 
Isolation Hospital on September 16th 


Of a bright and cheerful disposition, she 
was always ready to lend a helpful hand 
whenever she could serve, and her 
interesting personality will be much missed 
by many. 

Mrs. Merrilees was a member of the 
staff of the German School and much 
beloved by the children, and she was also 
a member of the Cathedral Choir and the 
Deutsche Konzert Verein. In the Union 
Church Literary and Social Guild she also 
took an active interest and will be  re- 
membered by her clever impersonation of 
Mrs. Malaprop in the “School for 
Scandal” which was given by the Guild 
last season. 

Mrs. Merrilees always took an interest 
in Social Shanghai to which she 
occasionally sent in contributions. Much 
sympathy is extended to her husband and 
to her mother who is in England. 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 
ABOITIZ.—On Sunday, October 30, rg10, 
at No. 33 Muirhead Road, Shanghai, 
to Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Aboitiz, a son. 


CUMMING.—On October 23, 1910, at 
No. 7 Bund, Yokohama, Japan, Mrs. 
Alex. Cumming, of a son. 


DEEKS.—On October 13, gto, at Amoy, 
the wife of S. J. Deeks, of a son, 


DU BOSE.—On October 1, 1910, at 
Soochow, to the Rev. and Mrs. Palmer 
Clisby Du Bose, a son (Eugene 
Zemp.) 

JONAH.—On Saturday, October 29, 


1910, at No. 4 Miller Road, Shang- 
hai, to Mr, and Mrs. E. Jonah, a son. 


JOHNSON.—On October 5, 1910, at 
Stockholm, Sweden, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Axelson Johnson, a son (by telegram). 


KOMOROFF.—On October 1, 1910, 
at the Victoria Nursing Home, 
Shanghai, the wife of C. D. Komoroff, 
of a daughter (stillborn). 

LAMPREY.—On October 12, 1910, at 
Teluk Anson, F.M.S., the wife of fe 
C. Lamprey, of a daughter. 

RIBEIRO.—On October 18, rgro, at 
Hongkong, the wife of S. F. V. 
Ribeiro, of a son. 

ROSSLER.—On October 14, Igto, at 
the German Consulate, Canton, the 
wife of Dr, Rossler, of a son. 

SHEPPARD.—On October 27, 1910, at 
the Methodist Mission Compound, 
Ningpo, to the Rev. and Mrs. G. W. 
Sheppard, a son and a daughter. 


SULLIVAN.—On October 20, rgro, at 
Shanghai, the wife of J. D. Sullivan, of 
a son (Frank Turner). 
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TOCHTERMANN.—On October 24, 
1910, at Shanghai, the wife of Karl 
‘Tochtermann, of a daughter. 


WEATHERHEAD.—On October 18, 
1g10, at 59 Ward Road, Shanghai, 
the wife of C. A. Weatherhead, a son. 


z 


Marriages 


ALLEN—RUDDAN.—On October 22, 
1910, at H.B.M.’s Consulate-General, 
before Sir Peiham Warren, K.c.M.c, 
and afterwards at the Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, by the Rey. A. J. Walker, 
M.A., Frank Dent Allen, of Bristol, 
England, to Sophie Wilhelmina Rud- 
dan, only daughter of the late Capt. 
James Ruddan, of Shanghai. 


BAYLIS—HUGHES.—On Tuesday, 
October 18, rg10, at Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Shanghai, by the Dean, 
Frank Baylis, son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. John Baylis of Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire, to Hilda Bertha 
Hughes, daughter of the late W. S. 
Hughes, of Chelsea, London, and 
Mrs. Hughes now of “Trescore,” 
Padstow, England. 


BUTCHART—MAYNE.—On_ October 
22, 1910, at H. M. M.’s Consulate- 
General, and afterwards at Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Shanghai, William Robert 
Butchart, of Shanghai, to Edith Otway, 
only daughter of Mrs. Blair E. Mayne, 
of Shanghai. 


McDERMID —LANPHIER.—On Mon- 
day, October 17, 1910, at Union 
Church, Shanghai, before the Rev. C. 
E. Darwent, M.a., and Mr. T. C. 
White, U. S. Deputy Consul-General, 
Archibald McDermid to Adéle 
Lanphier. 
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Marriages 

RUSSELL—HAWKINS.—On October 
15, 1910, at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Chefoo, by the Rev. Frederick Jones 
and afterwards at H.B. Ml.’s Consulate, 
Gardiner Christopher Frederick Rus- 
sell, of Weihaiwei, to Constance Doris, 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
J. Hawkins, Apton Hall, Rockford, 
England. 


WILLIAMS—ENDICOTT.—On October 
25, 1gto, at Holy ‘lrinity Cathedral, 
Shanghai, by the Rev. A. J. Walker, 
M.A., assisted by the Rev. Hawks Pott, 
Dorothea Lilian Sarah, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Endicott, of 
Shanghai, to Charles L. L. Williams, 
American Consul, Swatow, second son 
of E. F. Williams, Esq., of Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 


ZIERVOGEL—BEAMISH.—On_ Sep- 
tember 20, 1910, at Timoleague 
Church, by the Rev. St. John N. 
Beamish, B.A., assisted by the Rev. John 
Armstrong, B.A. (cousins of the bride) 
and the Rey. Lionel Fleming, m.a., 
Rector, Jacobus Philip Ziervogel, 
F.R.G.S., third son of the late Carel 
Frederick  Ziervogel, _‘‘ Arcadia,” 
Pretoria, late Resident Magistrate, 
to Henrietta O'Donoghue Martin, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
George Beamish, B.A., of Beaumont, 
and Rector of T’empleomalus, Co., 
Cork. 

i 


Deaths 
BLAGDEN.—On September 26, rgro, in 
London, the wife of A. H. Blagden, 
Municipal Electricity Department. 
BONSEY.—On Sunday evening, October 
9, 1910, Marianne (Minnie) the 
beloved wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Bonsey. 
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CARTER.—On October 24, rgro, at the 
Victoria Nursing Home, Shanghai, 
the wife of J. H. Carter, Chief Officer, 
s.s. Metan, aged 40 years. 


DAVIES. - On October 3, 1910, at No. 
4 Dent Lane, Shanghai, Rudolph 
William Davies, aged one month and 
eleven days. 


GRISWOLD.—On October 4, 1910, at 
Siangtan, Hunan, Dorothy Griswold, 
daughter of the Rev, and Mrs A. R. 
Kepler, aged twenty-two months. 


KLEIMENOW.—On October 31, 1910, 
at the Shanghai General Hospital, C. 
W. Kleiménow, His Imperial Russian 
Majesty’s Consul-General, aged 55 
years, 


LALCACA.—On October 25, 1910, at 
Surat, E. P. Lalcaca, late of Shanghai, 
and eldest brother of B. P. Lalcaca. 


LOOSLEY.—On October 27, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the Rev. A. O. Loosley of 
the China Inland Mission, ‘Tientai, 
Chekiang. 


LYNCH.—On October 3, rg1o, at the 
Shanghai General Hospital, Sarah 
Rachel, beloved wife of Insp. E. H. 
Lynch, Wayside Station, aged 4o 
years. 


PETERS.—On October 20, 1910, at the 
Shanghai General Hospital, Charles 
Alfred Peters, Wharfinger, Shanghai 
and Hongkew Wharf Co., Ld., aged 
49 years. 


SMITH.—On October 3, 1910, at the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway Hospital, 
Bertram Smith, Engineer, Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway. 


WARDEN.—On October 3, 1910, at 5 
Macgregor Road, Shanghai, Helena 
Christina, only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
1). Warden, aged 10 months. 
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Pointed Pars from the Press of China 


FSCS LSE RITE WEEE TS BOLL 


Cnina, it would seem, does not intend 
to be left behind in the work of “secu- 
larization” and the “separation” of 
Church and state. 

At ‘a recent meeting of the Chihli 
Provincial Assembly, some of the notables 
spoke about spending more of the money 
that was at present being lavished on 
temples and bonze-houses for general 
education. A great deal of the money 
spent on the temples could be appro- 
priated for public schools 

The Chinese should go slow, and no 
doubt they will. They must not be in too 
great a hurry to demolish the religion of 
their ancestors. 

“Secularization” is a good thing when 
it is not carried to excess. ‘The difficulty 
is the confining of “secularization” within 
proper limits. As a rule it is bound to go 
beyond the limit; and too much “secu- 
larization” does more harm to a country 
than too much religion.— Zientsin Sunday 
Journal. 


. 


+ 


We have little chance at the moment 
of seeing any such renascence of good 
things in Shanghai. Our local bubble 
having burst has not only shattered our 
immediate hopes but has saddled us with 
trouble for some time to come. Still, the 
effect of a good harvest such as China is 
now gathering ought to go far to count- 
eract the worst of the effects of the rubber 
losses. Looking farther afield, we may 
conveniently in this connection point out 
the main factors in the unquestioned success 
of the three countries, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany. The most 
careful of political economists look for this 


success not in tariffs—England has no tariff 
—but in the freedom of the people to engage 
in whatever industry they are capable of ; 
in the fullest possible development of their 
natural resources, notably coal and iron ; 
the scientific education and _ technical 
training of the people; the widespread use 
of railways; and the general aptitude of 
their inhabitants for industrial work as a 
whole. Add to these the enlightened 
control of affairs by the respective govern- 
ments, and there is little need to search 
farther for reasons why prosperity comes 
as a flood. —Shanghat Times. 


= 


TurninG to Manchuria we find Dr. 
Morrison expressing views that are certainly 
held by a great many of his fellow-country- 
men, but are equally certainly not very 
tenaciously held by his own newspaper. 
The interpretation of the situation in 
Manchuria depends upon the exact mean- 
ing of a well-worn phrase, and the complete 
solution of difficulties in that magnificent 
country depends upon the completeness 
with which it will be possible to reconcile 
two apparently contradictory policies, those 
of “The Open Door” and of “Spheres of 
Influence.” It is not for us to say that 
Dr. Morrison is right or. wrong, but the 
fact that Dr. Morrison believes that the 
policy of Japan is “mistaken” certainly 
suggests that whilst so acute an observer 
holds these views, it would be wise of 
Japan to afford more enlightenment to 
the world at large as to her intentions 
and the ground of certain of her actions 
in respect of that country.— Shanghai 
Mercury. 
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As showing the steady increase in the 
number of Koreans who have cut off 
their topknots and dress their hair in 
foreign style, it is interesting to note that 
the importation of foreign hats into Cho- 
sen has been growing of recent years. 
To be particular, in 1907 8,488 doz. 
valued at 50,280 yen were imported, in 
1909 13,425 doz. valued at 68,625 yen 
and last year 15,600 doz. valued at 79,900 
yen. The increase is said to be specially 
remarkable this year.— Zhe Union. 


= 


In the meantime the first lesson is for 
China to read. ‘The Japanese frontier for 
the first time in history marches with that of 
China. Manchuria still belongs to China. 
It must be crammed with Chinese peasan- 
try, and armed to the teeth with China’s 
best troops. The same is true of Mongolia. 
If China is to remain an Empire she must 
devote her first attention and the bulk of 
her wealth to military purposes—men, 
ammunition, communications —in order to 
be ready to drive the enemy back from 
the gates, back if need be to the waterfront 
and beyond it. We are not militarist ; we 
hate militarism ; but the Empire must be 
prepared to fight her battles. Japan has 
the Manchurian cup raised to her lips. 
China must be ready to sever the hands 
that hold the cup. She cannot do this in 
her own strength. She must be prepared 
to use foreign gold and foreign brains; 
both are obtainable, and at reasonable 
rates. The fundamental business then is 
finance; for neither foreign gold nor 
foreign brains are to be enticed to a 
ccuntry financially rotten. ‘The first and 
last word is Finance, for on it depend 
all things. — ational Review. 

= 

Tue point at issue, therefore, in the 
Far East for the United States is whether 
they will allow their friendship with China 
to push them into a conflict with Japan ; 
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and if not, at what point they will deeide 
to cry a halt by curbing, the activities of 
more or less irresponsible financial interests. 
With the opening of the Panama Canal it 
is more than likely that the logic of. the 
actual situation in the lar East will receive 
unmistakable demonstration. | However 
much the trend of events may be regretted 
in the interests of the countries at whose 
expense she has to grow, it would be idle to 
ignore Japan’s conyiction than Manchuria 
is as vital to her as, let us say, the Panama 
region is to United States. It is the 
obvious corollary of the Russo-Japanese 
Agreement; just as the annexation of 
Korea was the logical outcome of that 
country’s history since 1895. ‘To deflect 
Japan from her selfimposed destiny it 
will be necessary to defeat her in war, 
and although it would be idle to speculate 
upon the respective groupings of the 
Greater Powers ten years hence, we may 
be reasonably sure from the terms of the 
recent agreement that Russia will support 
Japan's hold on this portion of Chinese 
territory— Worth-China Daily News. 


= 


No reader of the history of the French 
Revolution who remembers the utter 
fatuity of many of the men then for awhile 
in positions for which nature had never 
intended them, but will, earnestly hope 
that China may escape the mal-adminis 
tration of such imbeciles as these. There 
is to-day one palpable sign which is a little 
disquieting—a sign that the man who is 
wanted to grasp the quivering reins of a 
critical epoch is not forthcoming. Were 
he there, recognised, accepted, and trusted, 
the sign to which we refer would be absent. 
What is it? It is this. The Senate and 
the higher officials generally have evidently 
recognised the fact that a crisis is at hand. 
It is so serious that none of them are 
willing to accept full responsibility,— 
Shanghai Mercury. 
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7 HE week ending October 22nd was 
Z| 
sl 


one of the most successful of the 
season of the Nanyang Industrial 
Exposition, the first of the New China. 
With one exception—the Cantonese Day— 
the first day of the Meeting held the 
record for attendance. The preparations 


for these sports had been going on quietly 


when the -manage- 


ever since last spri 
ment of the Exposition asked Dr. Exner 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS 


of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. to get things 
started for a national meeting. 
A committee of representative Chinese 
gentlemen and foreigners interested in 
educational and athletic work was chosen 
from all parts of the Empire, and while it 
was impossible for them 
all to get together at 


really 


once, a number of meet- 
ings were held in the 
various centres and 
plans formulated which 
in time resulted in the 
First National Meeting. 
This committee 
composed as follows: 
M. J. Exner, M.p., Chairman; Mr. Hoh 


was 


Chwen-guan, Prof. M. P. Walker, Mr. 
N. L. Han, Prof. ‘T’.. H. Matheman, of 
Shanghai; Prof. Wilbur I. Wilson, Mr. 


Liu Ching-chen, F. B, Whitmore, M.p., 


oR 


Mr. C. H. Hwang, Mr. K. P. Chen, of 
Nanking; Mr. D, P. Kyung, Prof, Walter 
A, Mitchell, Mr. Voong Ji, of Soochow ; 
Mr. Hugh A. Moran, Mr. C. W. Knott, of 
Hankow ; Prof. E. P. Miller, Mr. Archie 
T’sen, of Wuchang; Mr. Roscoe M. Hersey, 
Prof.Chang Po-ling, Prof. Wang Meng-chen, 
Rey. J. B. Taylor, of Tientsin; Mr. Frank 
M. Moler, Mr. Wong Sze-lung, Mr. Chung 
Wing-kwong, Mr. C. H. Lee, of Hongkong. 


national 
rest on the fact that the committee was 
formed, and all the preparations made at 
the request of the authorities of the 
Nanyang Exposition and that a very 
representative committee did all that 
possible to interest all kinds of 
institutions—government, private, and 


The meeting’s claims to be 


was 


missionary—to take part. 


In order to make it possible to get 
teams from all parts of the country and 
to arouse the greatest interest in athletics 
in general, the following events were 
scheduled: a Sectional Field and Track 


Meeting, the entries to be teams composed 


Chinese athletes selected at 
preliminary Meetings held in the im- 
portant centres of China. Second, a Field 
and Track Meeting for Middle Schools, 


of any 
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this also to be Sectional. . Third, an 
Inter-Collegiate Field and Track Meeting. 
Fourth, a National Tennis ‘Tournament, 
Fifth, a 
Sixth, a 


open to any Chinese athlete. 
National Football Tournament. 
National Basket-Ball ‘Tournament. 


THE HIGH JOMP 


Entries were received from teams from 
Hongkong and 


Hankow, Tientsin and Peking, Shanghai, 


Canton, Wuchang and 
Soochow, and Nanking, and in all some 
one hundred and eighty athletes joined in 
the various events. While this was the 
First National Meeting, in all of these 
centres there have been held many smaller, 


MR. SUN OF TIENTSIN 
THE HIGH JUMP 


meetings so that all the athletes were 


familiar with the management of such 
affairs. 
On Monday morning the 17th, a special 


train left Shanghai for Nanking at 9.45 


SHANGHAI 


and had on board about four hundred 
Chinese students who had a very good 
time all the way up. On reaching Nan- 
king all the athletes were at once taken to 
the Exposition grounds where they were 
given dinner and entertained at a reception 
with speeches afterwards. 

The first day of the Meeting, Tuesday, 
October 18th, 
Sectional Field and Track Meeting, and 


was given up to the 


while the attendance on each day was 


THE POLE VAULT 


good, this day was the record day, for the 
Exposition authorities said that there were 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
admitted to the grounds during the day 
and most of them were 
at the track for at least 
part of the day. It was 
very interesting to see 
the different schools 
come marching up with 


fl 


ags flying and bands 


playing. Besides many 
boys’ schools, from 
places some at good 


distances from Nanking, 


there was a _ goodly 
number of girls’ schools, 
were picturesque 
and their silk 
embroidered — with 
The results of this 


be found in the 


and _ the 


in their 


girls 
uniforms 
banners _ beautifully 
Chinese characters. 
day’s Meeting will 


very 
with 
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summary, but there were several things 
All through 
the Meeting the Shanghai men were able 


that deserve special mention. 


to carry off the honours in the short distance 
runs, while, when it came to the long 


distance events, the men from the South 
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On Wednesday evening there was a 
lecture and concert, the lecture was on 
“Evolution” by the Rey. Dr. MacGillivray 
of Shanghai, and the musical numbers 
were given by the young ladies of one of 
the girls’ school of Nanking. 


The Meeting 


of Thursday 
was one that 
excited a great 
deal of interest 
for it was the 
Inter-Collegi- 
ate Field and 
Track Meeting 
and there was 
a feeling of 


PUTTING THE SHOT 


Inter-Collegiate Championship 


were at the tape first every time. ‘The men 
from the North were the big men of the 
Meeting and carried off the Shot Put on 
every occasion without the least trouble. 
But even their size made them no match 
for the beautiful hammer throwing done 
by Hwong Hao of the Shanghai team. 
The Broad Jump, the 120 yards Low 
Hurdles, and the Pole 
Vault also went to the 
Shanghai team, and the 

for 
19-ft. 


records 15} sec. 
the Hurdles and 
54-in. for the 
Jump are not bad for 
any 


country, 


Broad 


Meeting in any 
‘These events 
gave the Shanghai team 
the victory by quite a 
large majority of the points. 

Wednesday’s Meeting, which was for the 
students of the Middle Schools, resulted in 
a victory for the North China team with 
the South China 


This latter was due to the remarkably fine 


team a good second. 


work done by Kwok Shiu-yan of Hongkong 
who took first place in the 50 yards, 
100 yards, 150 yards, and 440 yards runs. 


PUTTING 


keen rivalry be- 
tween several 
of the Colleges to see which institution 
It was 
early seen that the victory lay between 
St. John’s University and the Nanyang 


would hold the championship. 


College, and all through the day as an 
event went to either of these teams there 
was cheering by the supporters of each 


institution, This interest kept up till the 


THE 12-LB. SHOT 


last when the result hung in the balance 
St. 
the 100, 220, 880 yards Hurdles and Broad 


for some time. John’s had firsts in 
Jump and Nanyang had won the Hammer 
and the 440 yards, and in the next to 
the last event—the Pole Vault—had won 
all the places, which with the seconds had 
brought their score up to within one point 
of that of St. John’s. At this point the 
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enthusiasm was at its height, for to 
whomsoever went the relay race would 
go the Inter-Collegiate Championship, and 
it was not till the very end that it was 
decided by the man from St. John’s coming 
in ahead. ‘This gave St. John’s the cup 
and Nanyang a very close second, while 
the Y.M.C.A. School, Tientsin, was third. 
One of the amusing features of the day 
was the appearance of a contestant who 
had failed to win the High Jump on the 
first day on account of his queue catching 
on the bar. 

This time he came out 
queue and won easily over all competitors 
with the beautiful jump of 5-ft. 54-in. 
Later in another contest when a queue 
caught on a bar there was a shout from a 
number of the students of “cut it off.” 


without his 


THROWING 

Even though all of the events of the 
Meeting were not finished, it was decided 
that it would be best to give the 
prizes, for those that were finished, on 
the Thursday night, and the large hall 
of the Exposition was again in demand. 
With the Exposition Band to render the 
music and a very enthusiastic crowd of 
students who enlivened the whole evening 
with songs and college yells one would 
have had a hard time realizing one was 
in China atall. This meeting was opened 
by Mr. K. P. Chen, Director of 
Foreign Department of the Exposition, 
and after a speech by General Chang, and 
also from a representative of the Viceroy, 


the 
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the prizes were distributed by Prof. Chang. 
Poling of Tientsin, who delivered a 
speech which was listened to by all with 
great interest and often punctuated by 
clapping and cheers. 

On Friday, though the weather had 
changed and a fine rain set in, it was 
possible to finish the Tennis Tournament 
down to the semi-finals, and all but the 
last game of the Basket-ball series, while 
the Football was finished on Saturday 
morning. 

On Friday evening the students of all 
the schools took part in a lantern parade, 
which members of each institution 
carried lanterns bearing the name of the 


in 


school represented. 
The Football ‘Tournament was not up 


to the form that is often attained by 


THE HAMMER 


Chinese teams, with possibly the exception 
of the team from the South, who in the 
final round won from the Shanghai team, 
and thus became the champions of China. 

The Basket-ball ‘Tournament was not 
completed till the Tuesday evening 
following the Meeting, when, after a most 
enjoyable evening spent at the Chinese 
Y.M.C.A. Building on Szechuen Road, 
the Shanghai team was defeated by the 
team from the North with a score of 5s—o 
in a very fast game in which the Northern 
team did some very good team work. 

The finals of the Tennis Tournament 
were not played off till Saturday the 5th 
of November, when they were held on the 
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St. John’s University grounds at Jessfield. 
In the final round both the contestants 
were St. John’s men, Hyui Yau-kwong 
and Phen Vung-ping. In a best-two-out- 
of-three match Phen Vung-ping won with 
a score of 6—o, 6—3, making him China’s 
first National Tennis Champion. 

The prizes which were distributed partly 
in Nanking and partly in the Y.M.C.A. 
in Shanghai were very fine indeed and 
consisted of gold medals for first place, 
silver for second, and bronze for third in 
each event in the three Field and Track 
Meetings and there were also handsome 
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hai); (3) Waung Zung-dau (Shanghai). 
Time, 10% sec. 

12-lb. Shot Put—(1) Li Shu-chih 
(North) ; (2) Sun Pao-hsien (North) ; (3) 
Ho Chen-guan (Nanking). Distance, 38 
ft. 34-in. 

880 Yards Run.—(1) Tai Cho-man 
(South); (2) Mo Yah-oen (Shanghai) ; 
(3) Wong Yung-kee (Shanghai), Time, 
2 min. 20 Sec. 

Running High Jump.— (1) Ho Chen- 
guan (Nanking); (2) Wei Hwen-tsang 
(Shanghai); (3) Sun Pao-hsin (North). 
Height, 5-ft. 4-in. 


MR, MA OF NOKTH-CHINA MAKING THE RECORD BROAD JUMP 


silver cups for the winning teams and for 
the seconds in the Meetings as well asa 
cup for the victors in the Tennis, Football, 
and Basket-ball Tournaments. 

It is hoped that this Meeting was but 
the first of a long series that will train 
Chinese athletes to the point where they 
will join in International Meetings and win 
a place commensurate with the prominence 
of their country. 


* * * 
Summary of Field and Track Meeting 
SENIOR SECTIONAL MEETING 
“zoo Yards Dash.—(1) Hwong Hao 
(Shanghai) ; (2) Wei Hyien-tsang (Shang- 


220 Yards Dash.—(1) Wei Hyien-tsang 
(Shanghai) ; (2) Willie Chow (Wuhan); and 
Liu Ming-i (North), tied. ‘Time, 25 sec. 

12-lb. Hammer Throw.—(1) Hwong 
Hao (Shanghai); (2) Ho Chen-guan 
(Nanking); (3) Li Yuan-ching (North). 
Distance, 111-ft. 5-in. 

120 Yards Low Hurdles (2-ft. 6-in. high). 
—(1) Phen Vung-ping (Shanghai); (2) 
Wang Cheng-te (Nanking); (3) Hwong 
Hao (Shanghai). Time, 154 sec. 

Running Broad Jump.—(1) Phen Vung- 
ping (Shanghai); (2) Willie Chow (Wu- 
han); (3) Chai Cheng-hsiu (North). 
Distance, 19-ft. 5 34-in. 
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4460 Yards Run.—(1) Kwok Shiu-yan 
(South) ; (2) Tai Chow-man (South) ; (3) 
Tong Yung-ping (Shanghai). Time, 58 sec. 

Pole Vault.—(1) Ku Hung-piao (Shang- 
hai); (2) Tong Yung-ching (Shanghai) ; 
(3) Yang Kyung-kwe (Shanghai). Height, 
g-ft. ro-in, 

880 Yards Relay Race.—(1) Shanghai ; 
(2) North China; (3) Wuhan. Time, 1 
min, 48} sec. 

Meeting won by Shanghai Section 52 pts. 
Second, North China Section 16 ,, 
Third, South China Section 13 ,, 
Fourth, Nanking Section ...... 12° 5, 
Fifth, Wuhan Section......... 6 ,, 
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440 Yards Run.—(1) Kwok Shiu-yan’ 
(South); (2) Hwang Loh-pao (Nanking); 
(3) Dien Nyi-tsung (Shanghai). 
58 sec. 

Running High Jump.—(1) Sun Pao- 
hsin and Yu Shih-hung, tied (both North); 
(3) Tong Sih-tsing and Leu Chung-yue, tied 
(both Shanghai). Height, 4-ft. rr}-in. 

100 Yards Dash.—(1) Kwok Shiu-yan 
(South) ; (2) Cho Fa-chang (North); (3) 
Chai Cheng-hsiu (North). Time, 114 sec. 

Running Broad Jump.—(1) Chai Cheng- 
hsiu (North); (2) Sun Pao-hsin (North); 
(3) Chan Yen (South). Distance, 18-ft. 
34-in. 


Time, 


120 YDS. HURDLE RACE, INTER-COLLEGIATE 


120 YDS. HURDLE RACE, SECTIONAL. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL SECTIONAL MEETING. 
50 Yards Dash.—(1) Kwok Shiu-yan 
(South) ; (2) Chai Cheng-hsiu (North) ; 


(3) Hwang Yue (Shanghai). Time, 6 
sec. 
8-lb. Shot Put.—(1) Sun Pao-hsin 


(North) ; (2) Yu Shih-hung (North) ; (3) 
Kwan Ming-piao (Shanghai). 
4o-ft. g}-in. 


Distance, 


“THE FINISH” 

150 Yards Dash.—(1) Kwok Shiu-yan 
(South) ; (2) Cho Fa-chang (North) ; (3) Dau 
Ding-yau (Shanghai). Time, 164 sec. 

Pole Vault.—(1) Hwong Yung-dau 
(Shanghai) ; (2) Wong Yeung (South) ; (3) 
Yau Ka-chueng (South). Height, 9-ft. 2-in, 

880 Yards Relay Race.—(1) North 
China; (2) South China; (3) Shanghai, 
Time, 1 min. 47 sec. 
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Points. 
Meeting won by North China Section. 39 
Second, South China Section......... 28 
Third, Shanghai Section............... 11 
Fourth, Nanking Section ...... eS 


INTER-COLLEGIATE MEETING 


too Yards Dash.—(1) Wei Hyien-tsang 
(S.J.U.); (2) Tong Yun.-ping (Nanyang); 
(3) Hwong Hao (Nanyang). ‘lime, 11 sec. 
Put.—(1) Li Hsu-chih 


(Indus. Sch., ‘I't.);  (2)7¥Edward ~ kau 


12-Ib. Shot 


ST. JOH? IRST, 3 


120 YDS, DASH, SECTIONAL. 
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(Boone); (3) Sun Pao-hsin 
Tt). 

880 Yards Run. -(1) Mo Yah-oen (St. 
John’s); (2) Wallace Woo (Boone); (3) 
Wang Yung-kee (Nanyang). ‘Time, 2 min. 


(Y.M.C.A,, 


Distance, 38-ft. 9}-in. 


154 sec. 


Running High Jump.—(1) Sun Pao- 
hsin (Y.M.C.A., Tt.) ; (2) Wei Hwen-tsang 
(st. John’s); 13) Wang Ze-tshing (St. 
John’s). Height, 5-ft. 54-in. 

220 Yards Dash.—(1) Wei Hyien- 
tsang (St. John’s); (2) Tong Yung-ping 


TATE. 


THE FINISH 
SECOND 
THE START 


(Nanyang) ; (3) Wang Zung-dau (St. 
John’s). Time, 24? sec. 

12-lb, Hammer Throw.—(1) Hwong 
Hao (Nanyang) ; (2) Chai Cheng-hsiu 
(Y.M.C.A., Tt.); (3) Li Hsu-chih 
(Indus. Sch., Tt.). Distance, 11o-ft. 
44-in. 

120 Yards Low Hurdles.—(1) Phen 
Vung-ping (St. John’s); (2) Hwong 
Hao (Nanyang); (3) Hung Piao 
(Nanyang). ‘Time, 15% sec. 

Running Broad Jump.—(1) Phen 
Vung-ping (St. John’s); (2) Willie 
Chow (Boone); (3) Wei Hwen-tsang 
(St. John’s). Distance, 19-ft. -in. 

440 Yards Race.—(1) Tong Yung- 
ping (Nanyang); (2) Liu Ming-i (North 
China College); (3) Mo Yah-oen (St 
John’s). Time, 52% sec. 

Pole Vault—(1) Ku  Hung-piao 
(Nanyang) and ‘Tong Yung-ching 
(Nanyang), tied; (3) Chang Ching-ling 
(Nanyang). Height, 9-ft. 8-in. 

880 Yards Relay Race.—(1) St. 
John’s; (2) Nanyang; (3) North China 
College. ‘Time, 1 min. 44 sec. 

Meeting won by St. John’s 

University, Shanghai... 37 points 

Second, Nanyang College, 


Shanghai .....seeeeeeeee 34-4 
Third, Y.M.C.A. School, 
Tientsitiscssccssscecuteves TOL P5 
Fourth, Boone University, 
Wuchang ......++ seeeeee 9 » 
_ Fifth, Industrial School, 


‘Tientsin.. 
Sixth, North-China Union 
College, Tungchou ... 3 » 


M. P. WALKER. 


‘A GROUP OF COMPETITORS AND OFFICIALS WHO TOOK PART IN THE NATIONAL ATHLETIC SPORTS HELD AT NANKING 


i WINE AND 


After the Christmas Shopping 


THE wood fire crackled and sparkled 
merrily in the big open grate in the cozy 
library. 

“After all, home is the dearest spot on 
earth,” remarked the young wife, with 
quiet satisfaction beaming in her eyes. 

“That's right, dear,” emphatically replied 
her husband, who was engaged in auditing 
the Christmas bills. 


> 
Her Reward 


SHE was the dearest and most affectionate 
little woman in the world, and so thoughtful 
of her husband’s comfort and his needs, 
One evening, when company was expected, 
she inquired solicitously : 

“Aren’t you going to wear that necktie 
I gave you on Christmas, dearie?” 

“Of course I am, Henriette,” responded 
dearie. ‘I was saving it up. I am going to 
wear that red necktie, and my Nile-green 
smoking-jacket, and my purple and yellow 
socks, and open that box of cigars you 
gave me, all at once—to-night.” 

cd 
Explained 

ANDREW CaRNEGIE tells of an old 
Scotch lady who had no great liking for 
modern church music. One day she was 
expressing her dislike of the singing of 
an anthem in her own church, when a 
friend said: 

“Why, that anthem is a very ancient 
one. David sang it to Saul.” 

“Weel, weel!” said the old woman. 
“T noo for the first time understan’ 
why Saul threw his javelin at David when 
the lad sang for him.” 


bod 
Fox and His Creditor 


A DEBT OF HONOUR 


A crReEDITOR of Charles James Fox 
had called repeatedly with a bill of 300 
“guineas, which it seemed impossible to 
induce him to pay. One morning, after 
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receiving the usual answer from his valet, 
that Mr. Fox had no money and could 
not see him, the creditor, who had lost 
patience, pushed past the servant, opened 
a door, and found himself in the presence 
of his debtor, who was sitting at a table 
counting out and making into rouleaux 
several hundred pounds. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” began the creditor, 
“that there is no impossibility whatever 
in your paying your debt to me. I am 
delighted to see that your circumstances 
are so much better than I was given to 
understand by your valet?” 

“That money is not mine,” answered 
Fox ; “it must all go before mid-day to 
pay a debt of honour, which is sacred.” 

“Well, sir, 1 doubt whether this creditor 
of yours has a prior right to mine. Remem- 
ber that I lent you this money without 
interest more than three years ago.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Fox, laughing, “his is not 
nearly such an old debt as yours ; in fact, 
I only incurred it a few hours ago; but it is 
a debt of honour, which, you know, must 
always be paid within twenty-four hours.” 

‘Then, seeing that the man did not 
understand the meaning of a debt of 
honour, he proceeded to explain. 

“Last night I lost eight hundred guineas 
to Sheridan, for which he has no guarantee 
but my word of honour. If anything 
happened to me before he got his money, 
what proof would he have? You, at least, 
hold my signature, which my family would 
not dispute.” 

The man’s face fell. 

“And so,” he said, ‘it is because your 
name is upon the bill I hold that you do 
not pay it? Very well,” he continued, 
tearing it to pieces, ‘Now my debt is a 
debt of honour, too, for I have no guarantee 
but yours, and I have a prior claim over 
your debtor of last night.” 

Fox turned to the table, from which he 
took three hundred guineas, which he 
gave to the creditor, saying— 

“Thank you for having trusted me. 
Here is your money. Sheridan must wait 
for the rest of his.” 


Re 


1 By M. Jutten Josepus (Head 
Chef, Claridge’s.) 
500 grammes 
grammes Smyrna raisins. 
currants, roo grammes candied 
peel, 100 grammes candied orange peel, 


Malaga raisins, 500 
500 grammes 


lemon 


roo grammes citron, 250 grammes brown- 


sugar, 250 grammes of flour, 600 grammes 
suet (finely chopped), 500 grammes bread- 
crumbs, 8 grammes nutmeg, 8 grammes 
mixed spice, 10 eggs, 14 litre stout, % litre 
cognac, a pinch of salt. Let the finely 
minced and stoned fruit marinade in the 
liquor, then make in the usual way and 
boil for eight hours. 

2. By M. AnSsALDI YEANINO, OF THE 
Watporr Hore. 

‘Use 1b. of stoned raisins, 1-Ib. sul- 
tanas, 1-lb. currants (well cleaned), 1-Ib, 
sweet apples (chopped finely), 1/-Ib. each 
of chopped citron candied peel, orange 
peel and Jemon peel, 2-Ib. of fresh beef 
suet (well chopped), 2-Ib. bread- 
crumbs, r-lb, of flour, 4 eggs, ib. of 
moist sugar, 44-Ib. of chopped almonds, the 


white 


rind of 2 oranges and 1 lemon (chopped 
finely), 2-0z. mixed spice and cinnamon, 
¥% pint of old Burton ale, 1 quartern best 
rum or brandy. Mix everything thorough- 
ly, put in two buttered basins, and boil for 
six hours. 

3. By Mr. T. Davey or Simpson’s. 

1-lb, of raisins (stoned), 1-Ib. of currants 
(cleaned), 1-lb. of kidney beef 
(chopped very small), :-lb. of mixed 
candied peel, %-lb. of moist sugar, 34-lb, 
of flour, 34-1b. of white breadcrumbs, 
¥-oz. of mixed pudding spice, the peel of 


suet 


aj The Ideal eis: Pudding’ 


Some Recipes By RENOWNED CHEFS 


one lemon and one orange cut thin and 
chopped very fine. Mix all these together 
thoroughly with a strong wooden spoon, 
then stir in 4 eggs well beaten, with 1 pint 
of milk and 1 quartern of brown brandy. 
Continue stirring till thoroughly well 
If possible it should stand until 
the next day. Butter a mould or basin 
fill it, tie a cloth firmly over the top, 
plunge it into boiling water, and let it boil 
for six or cight hours. 


mixed. 


4. Mr. C. Sipeinas, oF THE Consti- 
TUTIONAL CLuB, W.C. 


56-lb. of currants, 56-1b. of mixed peel, 
56-\b. of Demerara, 56-Ib. of Sultanas, 
56-Ib. of raisins, 22-lb. of muscatels, 
10-lb. of ground almonds, 4-lb. of mixed 
spice, 16 4-lb. sandwich loaves (bread- 
crumbs), 120 eggs, 32 Ib. of suet, 2 bottles 
of brandy, 60-Ib, of flour, 1 bottle of rum, 
6 gallons of old ale. Everything to be 
chopped very fine and to be well mixed. 


5. By M. Hre. Brouty, oF THE 
Nartionav Liperar Chup. 
1-Ib. sultanas, 1-Ib. raisins, 1-lb. cur- 


rants, 34-lb. lemon peel (cut fine), 14-Ib. 
orange peel (cut fine), 14-lb. citron peel 
(cut fine), 1-lb. beef suet (chopped fine), 
1b. breadcrumbs, 34-Ib. flour, 4-Ib. apples 
(peeled and chopped fine), 34-lb. castor 
sugar, 1-0z. salt, 1-0z. spices, 1-0z. ginger 
powder, 8 new laid eggs, %4-lb. chopped 
almonds (sweet). Mix all the ingredients 
together and add stout, rum, and sherry in 
equal quantities to moisten the mixture. 


Decorate the basin with muscatels 
after having taken pips out (special 
recipe). 
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- Cormorant fishing in China e 
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7s ORMORANT fishing is one of the 

ay oldest industries of China, and is 

still extensively carried on in the 

North River above Canton, the 

above Ch’achatifii and the river above 
Foochow. 


river 


In its simplest form it is carried on 
from a raft consisting of a few bamboos 
lashed together, but our illustrations show 
a puntlike boat 


which is also to be 


swiftly after fish or eel, which it catches 
in its strong beak and swallows. The bird 
will then continue the same process till 
its capacious pouch is full, when it rises 
to the surface, and, at the bidding of its 
master, disgorges till the pouch is emptied. 
At a given signal he is off again, following 
up his prey with as much zest as ever, 
until he is quite tired, when the strap is 
removed from his throat and he is rewarded 
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CORMORANTS OR FISHING BIRDS 


seen occasionally on the waterways. The 
uncanny-looking birds sit stoically on the 
edge of the boat awaiting the command 
of their master, and, at a given signal; 
silently glide into the water as though fully 
aware of the importance of not frightening 
their prey. Each bird has a cord fastened 
round its throat below the pouch to 
prevent it from swallowing any fish it 
may capture. Below the water it darts 


with a feed of fish which is thrown to him 
by his master. 

The birds are reared in captivity so are 
quite tame. They are by no means 
easily reared, as the young birds are very 
sensitive to cold, and consequently only a 
few eggs laid in the spring can be hatched 
out in the heat of summer. Moreover, 
the cormorant mother is so careless that 
she cannot be trusted to rear a family, 
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and the eggs are usually hatched under a 
When hatched, the fledg- 
lings are removed from under the hen and 
placed in an incubator for a month. After 
this they are transferred to baskets filled 
with cotton wool, and fed with raw fish 
and bean curd. 

When the young birds are two months 
old their education begins, and they are 
sold at prices varying between one and 
five dollars, according to their sex and 
strength, The male bird is much stronger 
than the female and can therefore capture 
larger fish, hence his enhanced 


farmyard hen. 


much 
value. 

The training of cormorants proceeds in 
the following manner: with a string fastened 
to one leg they are driven into the water, 
into which a number of small live fish 
have been thrown. This gives them a 
taste for the chase. The next step is to 
inculcate obedience, and they are taught 
to go and return to different calls on a 
whistle, the persuasive influence of the 
bamboo being brought to bear on recalci- 
trants. When thoroughly trained they are 
worth from ten to fifteen dollars. 
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The working life of a cormorant is 
about five years, after which he is liable 
to become sulky and useless. A dollar’s 
worth of fish in one day is about as much 
as can be made out of eighteen or twenty 
cormorants, and as the boat with its 


complement of birds is often the property 


Photo Satow 


A CORMORANT FISHERMAN AND HIS 
STOCK-IN-TRADE 


of half a dozen owners, it scarcely appears 
in the light of a lucrative trade. 

Cormorant fishing is by no means an 
exclusively Chinese industry, as it was 
known and practised in Europe in the 
seventeenth century. 
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OLD SAwsS 


RE-SAWED 


A sir in the hand is worth two in the bush, but both are dirt cheap compared 


with one on a hotel menu card. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, especially if the crown is bald and in fly 


time, 


People who live in glass houses would make more if they raised hot-house grapes 


instead of trouble. 


Evil to him who evil thinketh, and that’s generally what he gets. 
If you lead a horse to water and can’t make him drink, take a sip yourself; he 


may have good judgment 


Beauty’s only skin deep, but that’s deep enough for the complexion specialist. 
All’s well that ends well except a “ best-selling” novel. 


Fine feathers make soft beds. 


Every rose has its thorn, and every dozen its florist bill. 
Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day, unless someone did it 


yesterday. 


The Dog 
AND HOW TO KEEP HIM 


UITE a number of well-meaning 


people indolently or ignorantly 


neglect their dogs. Many who 
keep dogs seem utterly devoid of any notion 
as to how the animal should be treated, and 
pay little or no attention to the appearance 
and health of their household pets. 

It has been said that the woman who 


loves not children and the man who loves 


not dogs should be shunned, but there are 


many who really love both and are still 
unforgiveably careless as to their needs. 
A carefully fed, well-groomed dog is not 
only a better-looking dog, but is a better 
dog than its neglected companion, because 
the influence of beauty is just as much 
reflected upon the canine pet as upon the 
human being, and a nice-looking dog is 
more likely to be kindly treated by those 


with whom he comes in contact, than 


an unattractive, mangey or dirty-looking 
animal. Besides, good health makes him 
good-tempered and more companionable. 
Pampering, which is almost as injurious 
as utter neglect, should not be mistaken 
for good treatment. 

The habit of feeding dogs on tit-bits at 
all hours of the day is condemnable. ‘Iwo 
good meals a day are ample for any dog, 
and a dog should be really hungry for his 
meal. Broth in any form is always good, 
but broth that contains vegetables is better. 
Bones and odd scraps of meat should be 
put into a stew pan with vegetables, 
potatoes and rice or dog biscuits, or even 


scraps of bread, and boiled up together, so 


that the dog gets the whole well mixed. 
A piece of dry dog biscuit or a meat bone 
is an excellent aid to digestion by assisting 
the secretion of saliva, and it also tends to 
keep the teeth in condition; but on no 
account allow a dog to eat chicken or hare 
bones which break up into sharp pieces 
and are likely to cause internal injury. 


“Jack” AND “ PUNCH” TWO WELL-KNOWN 
PETS OF MRS. SURPLICE 


A good-looking coat on a dog denotes 
sound health as well as attention. It is 
essential that most dogs have a periodical 
bath, but this may be overdone too. It 
is quite an error to suppose that a dog 
requires repeated ablutions to keep his 
coat clean and white. In the general way 
a dog’s coat will stand more brushing 
than washing, especially where wiriness is 
an essential characteristic, 
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Tf well and regularly brushed, unsightly 
knots will be entirely absent and the hair 
will fall naturally into its place over every 
portion of the dog’s body. An excellent 
method of removing dirt from the hair is 
to place some flour in the oven, allow 
it to be baked for some time and then 
thoroughly rub it into the coat. A good 
application of the brush on top of this will 
remove all dirt with the flour. 

A dog should always have his recognized 
place in the house and know exactly where 
his own bed is. This should be placed in 
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a cosy corner away from the fire and out of 
reach of passing feet. A dog should not 
be hustled from chair to couch, from 
hearthrug to doormat; let him have his own 
place where he feels secure and where he 
should remain until he be called upon. It 
should be made a rule that a dog that is kept 
indoors is turned out for a run immediately 
before the house is shut up for the night. 

A Jong-haired dog should not wear a flat 
broad collar as it is apt to lay the hair and 
disfigure the neck ; a rounded collar does 
not do this. 


chi eet, 


THE ADORATION 


Saw you never in 
When the sun | 


OF THE WISE MEN 


the twilight, 
iad left the skies, 


Up in Heaven the clear stars shining, 


Through the gle 


om like silver eyes? 


So of old the Wise Men watching, 
Saw a little stranger star, 


And they knew th 


e King was given, 


And they follow’d it from far. 


Heard you never of the story, 


How they cross’ 


'd the desert wild, 


Journey’d on by plain and mountain, 


‘Till they found 
How they open’d 
Kneeling to tha 


the Holy Child? 
all their treasure, 
t infant King, 


Gave the gold and fragrant incense, 


Gave the myrrh 


Know ye not that 


in offering? 


lowly Baby 


Was the bright and morning star, 
He who came to light the Gentiles, 

And the darken’d isles afar? 
And we too may seek His cradle, 

There our heart’s best treasures bring, 
Love, and faith, and true devotion, 

For our Saviour, God and King. 


Ceci, Frances ALEXANDER, 


ka Shanghai Considered Socially 


x A Lecture given by H. Lang in 1874 


eter etre ere rere rere res ti 


Shanghai's Middle Age 
M UCH interesting light is thrown on 


what we may call the middle age 

of the history of Shanghai, by 
the records of the Propaganda de Fide, 
and the Lettres Edifiantes, which contain 
a copious biography of two natives of 
Shanghai, Paul Seu, and his daughter 
Candida, the most illustrious converts whom 
China has yet given to Christianity. 
rapid introductory sketches bring us down 
to what may be regarded as the origin of 
the present connection of foreigners with 
Shanghai. The approach of the time 
when, as was hoped, an end would be put 
to the monopoly which the East India 
Company had previously enjoyed of British 
trade with China, led both merchants and 


‘These 


missionaries to try to ascertain whether it 
was not possible to obtain access to the 
people and trade of China, at other places 
besides Canton. 

TRADE 


The first attempt was made by the 
enterprising Dr. Gutzlaff who, in 1831, 
secured a passage in a trading junk bound 
from Canton to Tientsin calling at various 
ports on the coast, and reached Shanghai 
on the zoth August. He had, at this 
time, no intercourse with the authorities, 
but obtained such information as gave him 
the highest ideas of the fertility of the 
country and its vast resources for trade. 
Next year some foreign merchants at 
Canton chartered the Amserst to proceed 
along the coast and endeavour to open up 
trade with the various ports. Dr. Gutzlaff 
accepted an invitation to join this expedition 


in his capacity of medical missionary, to 
distribute Christian books and administer 
medical relief. Mr. Lindsay was supercargo. 
Advancing cautiously through the Chusan 
Islands, they endeavoured to secure a pilot 
for Shanghai, and hailed the native boats 
accordingly; but, though several pilots 
went on board, they all declared that no 
money would tempt them to pilot the 
foreign vessel into Shanghai. One of them, 
however, gave such directions as enabled 
them to reach Woosung without an accident. 
‘Their bearings were taken from a small 
but lofty island, at the entrance of the 
Yangtsze, which then first received its 
now well-known name of Gutzlaff Island. 
Perhaps it was no misfortune that the 
Amherst was forced to proceed without a 
pilot, for Mr. Lindsay and his associates 
were thus forced to take so many careful 
soundings and observations that the chart 
constructed therefrom was found to be a 
most trustworthy guide for future navigators 
and cartographers. At dawn on the 21st 
June, 1832, Messrs. Lindsay and Gutzlaff 
left the Amhers/ at Woosung and proceeded 
in a boat to Shanghai. Many attempts 
were made to stop them, but, merely saying 
that they had business, and wished to 
present a petition at the yamén, they hurried 
on and reached Shanghai at 4 p.m. They 
noted the commodious wharves which 
lined the suburb lying between the city 
and the river. Their visit to the city is 
thus described by Mr. Lindsay :—‘ We 
landed amid a crowd, entered the city, 
and proceeded to the office of the Taotai, 
the people readily pointing out the way. 
As we approached the yamén, the lictors 
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hastily tried to close the doors. We were 
only just in time to prevent it, and pushing 
back the gate, entered the outer court of 
the yamén. But the three doors leading 
to the inner court were shut and barred as 
we entered. After waiting a few minutes 
and repeatedly knocking without seeing 
any symptoms of their being opened, 
Messrs. Simpson and Stevens settled the 
matter by two vigorous charges at the 
centre door with their shoulders, which 
shook them off their hinges and brought 
them down with a great clatter. We then 
entered the great hall of justice and saw at 
the other end of it, the state chair and 
table of the Taotai. Here were numerous 
officials who, seeing us thus unexpectedly 
among them, totally forgot the uncere- 
monious manner of our entrance, and 
received us with great politeness, offering 
us tea and pipes. The Taotai being absent, 
the Chien soon made his appearance, and 
after upbraiding us for our temerity, sat 
down. I immediately sat down opposite 
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to him, on which he at once rose, and 
casting an angry glance at us, left the 
room without vouchsafing us one word, as 
if he considered himself degraded by seeing 
us seated in his presence. The Taotai 
soon afterwards entered, an interview was 
agreed to, and a petition to be allowed to 
trade and distribute books was delivered 
into his hands. He was evidently prepared 
to brow-beat the strangers, commanding 
them in angry words to depart instantly 
and return to Canton. Yet twenty-four 
hours — had elapsed before the 
demeanour of these men was completely 
altered, and even the supercilious Chien 
received us with the greatest politeness 
and obsequiously forced us to take the 
highest seats.” The reflection with which 
Mr. Lindsay concludes is quite as just in 
1870 as it was forty years ago. “Such” 
says he “are the Chinese mandarins 
all over the empire—compliance begets 
insolence, opposition and defiance produce 
civility and friendly professions.” 


not 


(To be continued.) 
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AN OLD CAROL 


I sinc of a maiden 

Who was matchless ; 
King of all kings 

‘To her Son she chose. 


He came all so still 

Where His mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came all so still 

‘To His mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

‘That falleth on the flower. 


He came all so still 

‘There His mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be. 


—FyFTeEENTH CENTURY. 
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\ TJ OTHING 


have been 
the 
weather which prevailed during 


at 


could more 


favourable — than glorious 


rs) 


the Shanghai Rowing Club’s Regatta 


Henli, which took place on October 14th 
15th. All 


there on Friday afternoon and everybody 


and those who could were 


who would went by the special train which 


left Shanghai at 1.15 p.m. on Saturday 
and arrived at Henli station about 2 


o'clock, tiffin being served en route. 

The banks and waterway presented an 
animated scene, the youth and beauty of 
Shanghai being well represented on the 


Se aa 


ents Henii Regatta. 


Photos by D. Satow 


yankong Creek, the occupants eagerly 
following the results of the various 
races 

In every way the Autumn Regatta of 


1910 may. be considered an unprecedented 


success, and a satisfactory climax to a 


successful season, Quite the most exciting 


race was the S.V.C. Fours on Saturday, 
when the German crew won by a foot 
from “A” Company. ‘The stroke of the 


SCENES AT THE HENLI REGATTA 


numerous gaily-decorated houseboats and 


craft, 


small while stalwart oarsmen in 


scanty garments swarmed busily around 
the pontoons. 
Craft of all descriptions crossed and 


recrossed the calm expanse of the Hsin- 


boat unfortunately lost his oar 
when about half-way through the race, but 
immediately relieved the boat of his weight 


The remaining 


latter 


by jumping overboard. 
three made a plucky fight for it and came 


within a foot of winning. 
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The results of Friday’s events were as 
follow :— 
Event No. 1.—JuNIoR SCULLS, 


Distance, Three-quarters of a mile. 


st. Ib. 
1—J. Emens re 
o—E. M. Berthel . 1356 
2—B. Molnar PED cam} 


SHANGHAI 


3 


Boat No. 2,—ScorTLanp, 


Bow—D. M. Graham ... 


2—W. B. Butchart... 12 8 
3—A. W. Macphail I2 3 
Stroke—C. H. Rutherford £2015 


Cox—A. M. Maclean..... 


GERMAN FOURS WINNING 


GERMAN EIGHTS 


GERMAN FOURS AFTER THE RACE 


Event No. 2.—INTERNATIONAL Fours, 


Distance, One mile and a quarter. 


1 
Boat No. 3.—Gerrmany (holders.) 


Bow—C. W. Rost .... 
2—C. Fiebig .. 
3—E. Durlach . 

Stroke—W. O. Koehler. 


x 


st, 
II 
Ir 
Ir fo 
12 
8 


Cox—T. W. Mitchell... 13 
2 

Boat No. 1.—ENGLAND. 
st, Ib, 
Bow—C. M. O. Mayne ...... tT oF 
2—Geo. Mayne .... re a | 
3—A. Tilbrook . 27 
Stroke—P, M. Lancaster ... E275 
Cox—Bathurst Walker - ......... 9 0° 


Event No. 3.—Grirrins’ Fours. 


Distance, Three-quarters and a mile. 


1 
Boat No 2. 
st. Ibs, 
7 Oo 
Io 9 


sft 9% Jean} 
-Ir 12 


Bow—F. W. Clifton 
2—H. N. Wienberg 
3—E. M. Berthel 

Stroke—J. Waddell 


Cox—A. M. Maclean .... 9g" 19, 
2 

Boat No. 1. 
st. Ib, 
Bow—J. A. Spedding .. copes. 
2—P. Walther 3 3 
3—T. W. Shearstone ... ao 
Stroke—G, Wallace .....2...sscs.s00 9 5 


Cox—W. D. B. Miller 
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3 

Boat No. 3. 

Bow—L. O. Wagner .... 
2—R. Schween .. 
3—R. M. Ogilvie 


Stroke—R. Happel 
Cox—C. Wilson..... 


Event No. 4.—Fire Bricape v. S.R.C. 
Distance, One mile. 
1 


Boat No. 1. —THE Ciup, 


& 


Bow—W. J. Gande 


2—C. Fiebig .. .. Ph 
3—D. M. Graham 1 
4S. Berry ........ 12 


5—P. M. Lancaster 
6—C. H. Rutherford 
7—H. R. H. Thomas . 
Stroke—W. O. Koehler . 
Cox—A. Hide 


AwoOMNNEOARS 


JUNIOR INTERNATIONAL FOURS 
ENGLISH CREW (WINNERS) NEAREST 
SCOTCH CREW (SECOND) LOST 
BY ONE FOOT 


ey 


CLUB EIGHTS 
WINNERS OF RACK BETWEEN 
FIRE BRIGADE AND CLUB 


od 


FIRE BRIGADE EIGHTS 
NEAREST 


CLUB EIGHTS CREW 
ON FAR SIDE 


FIRE BRIGADE EIGHTS v. CLUB 


RIGHTS, 
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Boat No. 2.—Fire Bricape, 
st. Ib. 
Bow—G. A, Robinson ... to 8 
2—C. W. O. Mayne . It, 9 
3—A. S. Campbell. 13 3 
4—Geo. Mayne .. Il 7 
5—A. Tilbrook .... + eee | 
6—W. R. Butchart 12 8 
7—E. Durlach .... 12 Io 
Stroke—A. W. Macphail . i339 
Cox—L. P. Dowdall SST 


* * * 


Saturday’s Races resulted as follow :— 


Event No. 1.—SHANGHAI SCULLING 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Distance, One mile and a half, 


st. Ib. 
1.—W. O. Koehler... 1 
2.—L. P. Dowdall 2 


CLUB EIGHTS GETTING READY AT PONTOON 
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Event No. 2.—INTERNATIONAL EIGuts. 3 
Distance, One mile and a half. "5 
1 GERMANY 
ENGLAND. {holders.) 
st. Ib. st. Ib. 
Bow—W. J. Gande..............6055 Bow—E. Bertram 
2—G. A. Robinson... 2—H. Borné .... 
3—A. H. Hatherly 3—C. W. Rost 
4--Geo. Mayne .... 4—H. Breuer .... 


5—C. W. Mayne 
6—S. Berry 
7—A. Tilbrook ... 


5—G. Baerwald . 
6-C. Fiebig .. . 
7—E. Durlach 
Stroke—W. O. Koehler .. 
Cox—T, W. Mitchell ............... 


Stroke—P. M. Lancaster ... 
Cox—Bathurst Walker 


oOuMN EN AS OD 


INTERNATIONAL EIGHTS 


ENGLISH EIGHTS WINNING 
SCOTCH BOAT SECOND 


co 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND 
SCOTCH EIGHTS 


AT FINISH OF RACE 
Scotch Eights at Pontoon 


= 


SCOTCH 
FOURS AFTER 
RACE 
(First Day) 


SCOTLAND. 

st. Ib, 

Bow—H. J. McCubbin 9 
2—W. D. B. Miller 9 
3—D. M. Graham ...11 
4—A. T. White ...... II 
5—A. S. Campbell 13 
6—W. R. Butchart...12 
7—A,. W. Macphail 12 
Stroke—C, H. Rutherfordr2 
Cox—aA. M. Maclean ... 9 


CMW DR WO aH 


SCOTCH EIGHTS BEYORE THE RACE 
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Event No. 3.—Junior InTER- 
NATIONAL Fours. 


Distance, One mile. 


1 
ENGLAND, 
st. Ib, 


Bow— H. Symes......... 9 12 
2—R. W. Wells...... 
3-—G. H. Brown 

Stroke—D. H. Cooke .. 


VOLUNTEER RACE 
GERMAN CO, WON BY ONE FOOT FROM ‘‘A”’ CO,, 
RESERVE CO. ON THE FAR SIDE 


Event No. 4.—S.V.C. Fours, 
Distance, One mile. 
1 

GERMAN Company. st. Ib. 
Bow—H. Borné 
2—H. Breuer.. 
3—E. Durlach 
Stroke—W. O. Koehler..... 
Cox—T. W. Mitchell 


GERMAN EIGHTS 
BEFORE THE RACE 


2 


SCOTLAND, 


st. Ib. 
Bow—B. C. G. Burnett. 9 o | 
2—R. Wood .........10 2 ™ 


3—J. Waddell oe an 
Stroke—A. G. Mossop .. 10 10 
Cox—A, M. Maclean... 9 


A 


SNAPSHOTS 
AT THE 


HENLI REGATTA 


GERMANY. st. Ib. “A” Company. st. Ib, 
Bow—L. P. Dowdall 
2—D. M. Graham 
3—J. Busch % 3—A. Tilbrook .. 
Stroke—I. Kreutzer +11 3  Stroke- Geo. Mayne .. . Se 
Cox—T. W. Mitchell .............- 8 13 Cox—A. M. Maclean............... 


Bow—A. Goehring .. .. 
2—B. Molnar... 
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3 

RESERVE COMPANY. 
st. Ib. 
Bow— H. J. McCubbin eee 
2—S. Berry .. 2006 
3—P. M. Lan Fn 
Stroke—C, H. Rutherford ......12 5 
Cox-—A. Hide:. v.02. wc... 8 


CSISPZ)) 


FAIR SCULLERS WATCHING THE REC 


HOLIDAY MAKERS AT THE HENLI REGATTA 


NSE 
FAITHFUL 
Tue Sweer Wire—Why do you tell people you married me because of my voice, 
when I can’t sing a note? 
Tue Lovinc Huspanp—Well, I had to make some sort of excuse, my dear! 


OE 


¢¢ “THEN I will never speak to you 
again.” 

The words ran in Jack Norman’s ears 
all the way from Durban to Pietermaritz- 
burg. Maud Wynne and he had just 
parted in anger. The girl, who was 
of a proud and jealous nature, had 
taxed him with having shown too much 
attention to a certain pretty cousin, and 
Jack, who was not only the soul of honour, 
but very sensitive and high-spirited to boot, 
was so incensed that Maud should doubt 
his loyalty that he disdained even to deny 
the imputation. 

“Ah, well. A little reflection will bring 
her to her senses,” he said to himself, as 
he recalled the above hasty words with 
which the interview had ended. 

But he reckoned without his host. 
Maud Wynne was too proud to acknow- 
ledge herself in the wrong, even if she 
thought herself in. the wrong, which was by 
no means the case. As day after day 
passed without his having received any 
communication from her, Norman began 
to fear that Maud actually meant to abide 
by her hasty decision. Then, as the days 
lengthened into weeks without her silence 
being broken, he felt that all was over 
between them. 

The girl, convinced that she was the 
injured party, had gone so far as to 
remove the engagement-ring that Jack had 
given her, intending to send it back to 
him ; but as she did not know his exact 
whereabouts just then it remained locked 
up in a private drawer. 

It so chanced that the young lady’s 
vanity and self-love were flattered, and at 


the same time her heart hardened against 
Jack Norman, by the assiduous attentions 
of a young gentleman, handsome and 
well-to-do, and an admirer of her charms. 

This eligible suitor was a certain Myn- 
heer Van Diekerk, a Boer, who possessed 
all the physical and moral characteristics 
of the best of his race. Maud had met 
him at Johannesburg a few weeks previous 
when she was staying at her uncle’s. Van 
Diekerk was smitten with the beautiful 
and high-spirited girl, and his homage to 
her charms had been too plainly shown for 
Maud to be ignorant of the fact. As she 
was not then engaged to Norman she had 
not felt called upon to discourage the Boer. 

Absence had increased rather than 
abated the young Boer’s passion, and he 
had not been slow to avail himself of the 
opportunity of renewing his acquaintance 
with Maude, which a visit to Durban gave 
him. In fact, he. deemed her reception of 
his addresses so’ encouraging that one 
day he ventured to make her an offer of 
marriage. 

“You will be surprised, Miss Wynne,” 
he said, as he noticed something in Maud’s 
manner that seemed discouraging. “I 
have been too premature, perhaps?” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried. “But it is not that. 
I can’t tell you, Mynheer,” she stammered. 

“T suppose it is because I am a Boer,” 
he cried with an angry flush. “You 
English hate us, but ed 

“Oh, no, Mynheer. It isn’t that I 
assure you,” Maud interposed eagerly. 
“I am not so ignorant and bigoted as 
that. I know that there are good Boers 
as well as good Englishmen. As to the 
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English hating the Boers, I think that it 
is the other way about.” 

“T thank you from my heart for saying 
that,” replied the Boer, with a sigh 
of relief, and his face beaming with 
delight. 

‘Then he continued : 

“There is a special reason, Miss Maud, 
why I have chosen to speak to you to-day, 
and why you should listen to me. Dark 
days are coming on this Colony. 
father is aged and feeble. You will need 
a protector. Give me the right to be 
that protector.” 

“You speak in riddles, Mynheer. But 
allow me to tell you that we English 
people are capable of taking care of 
ourselves and our Colonies,” she retorted 
spiritedly. Her eyes flashed and the 
colour mounted to her face. The Boer 
thought that he had never seen her look 
so queenly. 

“Excuse me, Miss Maud, you misunder- 


stand me. I make no reflection on your 
countrymen, I speak as a friend to the 
British. Ihave but one desire—to serve 


you. I have influence and if you will 
excuse me for saying it, can serve you even 
better than your own countrymen—that 
is, if you'll give me the right.” 

“Tf it is true,” interposed the girl warmly, 
“as Ihave heard, that your people have 
designs against this Colony, and if war 
should break out between your people and 
mine, you may rest assured Mynheer, that 
I will never accept help from one of my 
country’s enemies, even if I needed it, 
which is not at all likely, I think. 

“And now if you please,” she added, 
after a brief pause, in cold biting tones 
that made the wooer’s heart sink, “we will 
bring the interview to an end.” 

A few seconds later the Boer withdrew 
crestfallen. He had made a false move, 
but he would try again, and was not 
without some hope of ultimate success. 


Your - 
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A few days later the Boer War broke 
out, and Jack Norman, who was an officer 
in the Imperial Light Horse, was ordered 
to the front. ‘he news caused a change 
in Maud’s feelings towards her old lover. 
In spite of herself she could not help 
taking more than a kindly interest in his 
safety, for her love for him was not dead, 
as she had tried to persuade herself in her 
moments of resentment. She might never 
see him again, she reflected. 

‘This thought induced reflection and 
self-examination. She began to question 
her conduct towards her lover. Had she 
not been hasty, unreasonable? She began 
to be troubled with strong misgivings. 
She felt immense relief when, looking 
through the lists of killed and wounded at 
the Battle of Dundee, his name did not 
appear. 

But the revulsion of feeling was complete 
when, towards the end of October, Jack 
Norman’s name appeared in the list of 
those dangerously wounded in the engage- 
ment of Elandslaagte. She was seized 
with an agony of remorse and suspense, 
which tortured her day and night. 

She now knew that she loved Jack as 
much as ever, and would have given all 
she had to undo what she had done. She 
went about as if in a horrible nightmare. 
At length she told herself that she could 
bear the suspense no longer. She must go 
to her lover and ask his forgiveness. It 
was the least she could do by way of 
reparation for the wrong she had done 
him. Only thus could she roll away the 
dreadful burden of remorse from her soul. 

With great difficulty she got as far as 
Colenso. Arrived there, she learned that 
the Boers were closing round Ladysmith, 
and that it would be almost impossible for 
her to enter that town. 

To be frustrated when her plan was 
so very nearly accomplished was very 
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maddening. But she was not to be turned 
from her purpose. The burning desire to 
see Jack before he died urged her forward. 

When the sun had set she started on 
foot, accompanied by a native guide. ‘Ihe 
first part of the journey was uneventful. 
Then she met a party of Boers who 
turned her back, 

She retraced her steps for a short 
distance. Then after a brief interval she 
advanced again, but only to be turned 
back again as before by a second party of 
the enemy. 

Had it been dark she might have crept 
on again unobserved, but the night was 
too light for her to get through the Boer 
lines without being seen. Nevertheless 
with a tenacity of purpose worthy of her 
race, she made a third attempt. This 
time Maud and the Kaffir proceeded 
unmolested for a considerable distance, 
and the girl, now so tired out that she 
could scarcely drag herself along, was 
getting quite sanguine of success, when 
she was suddenly confronted with an 
armed Boer. She entreated him to let 
her pass but to no purpose, ‘Then in 
desperation she offered him money. 

“Hand it over then, sharp” said the 
ruffian gruffly, at the same time seizing her 
roughly by the arm, 

At this indignity the distressed girl 
could not help uttering a distressed 
scream. This elicted a torrent of threats 
and abuse from her captor, which increased 
the girl’s distress. Trembling from head 
to foot, she was about to hand over her 
purse, when another man came up. This 
was no other than Van Diekerk. With a 
cry of surprise Maude turned to him, and 
making known to him her desire to get into 
Ladysmith, sought his aid and protection. 

“My protection most certainly you shall 
have, Miss Wynne,” he cried, as with 
flashing eyes and stern demeanour he 
bade the man who had molested Maud 
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to be off, or he would report his conduct 
at headquarters. 

With a scowl and a muttered oath the 
fellow made off. 

Then Van Diekerk turned to the girl 
and said : 

“Would to Heaven I could aid you. 
But it would be more than my life is worth. 
Don’t think ill of me, Miss Maud, I beg 
of you. I am not a free agent. I have 
been commandeered, and as I have been 
suspected with sympathising with your 
side, | am closely watched. That fellow 
will make it hot for me, but I don’t mind 
that since I have been able to save you 
from his insults. Walk round to the 
left. ‘There are none of our men in that 
direction. If you keep in the shadow of 
the kopjes you may reach the British 
Lines. Adieu, and may God protect you.” 

Maud did as she was directed by Van 
Diekerk, and fortunately she was not 
stopped again till she reached the English 
outposts. She was allowed to pass through 
and made her way at once to the hospital, 
After some delay, caused by going through 
certain formalities, she obtained permission 
to go and see her lover. ‘The interview 
was of short duration, but of momentous 
issue to both. Two hearts were re-united, 
never to be again estranged. 

From that day Norman made rapid 
progress towards convalescence. In fact 
Maud’s visit probably saved his life. His 
despondence and apathy, which were so 
detrimental to his recovery, gave way 
from that moment to an ardent desire 
to get better. 

Their happiness was made complete on 
Christmas Day, when they became one in 
name as well as heart. 


TET, 


One the evening of January the 5th— 
that is on the eve of the grand assult on 
Ladysmith by the Boers—Maud received 
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an urgent message to the effect that a 
wounded soldier that had been taken to 
the hospital earnestly desired to speak to 
her. Her heart sank within her when she 
received the message, for fear it should be 
her husband who had been engaged with 
the outposts all day. 

“Tt is a Boer who was brought in a half 
an hour ago,” said the nurse, in answer to 
Maud’s anxious inquiry. It with 
an immense feeling of relief that she 
approached the bed of the sufferer. 

She started back, however, with 
surprise, and with difficulty suppressed 
an exclamation as she caught sight of the 


was 


poor fellow’s face. 

“Mynheer Van Diekerk,” she exclaimed, 
“You here.” f 

“You hardly expected to see me I 
suppose,” he replied feebly, as he gazed 
intently upon her. 

“Indeed I did not, and I am very sorry 
to see you in such a sad plight,” she 
replied feelingly. 

“T thank you from my heart for your 
kind words,” he lisped as the colour came 
into his pale face. ‘ But I hope that you 
won't -regret the reason that brought. me 
here.” 

“T don’t understand,” replied Maude 
with a puzzled look and beginning to 
think that he was wandering. 

“Then allow me to tell you that Iam 
here for your sake.” He paused, gazing 
wistfully at her as though watching the 
effect of his words. 

Maud, convinced that he was wandering, 
felt deep commiseration for the poor fellow. 
The Boer’s feeble pulse quickened as 
he noticed this, and, emboldened thereby, 
he continued : 

“To-morrow a most clever and deter- 
mined attempt is to be made to take this 
place. So wily and determined are my 
people that I feared there could be but 
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one result unless your commander was 
warned. I decided therefore to warn him. 
I crept close up to your lines for the 
purpose of communicating with your 
people. But Hendrick , the scoundrel 
who ill-treated you, and has been watching 
his opportunity ever since for revenge, 
suspecting my purpose, shot me as I 
neared your lines. 

“T fell and feigned death, and Hendrick 
thought no doubt that he had killed me, 
as no second shot was fired at me. I lay 
for hours in great agony until one of your 
brave men seeing me move, or hearing me 
groan, picked me up at a great risk to 
himself, and brought me here.” 


“But how does all this concern me 
more than my compatriots?” asked Maud. 

“TI wanted to give you a proof of my 
loyalty, for I saw that I could never hope 
to win you while you doubted that,” 
answered the Boer. 

“To win me,” faltered Maud. 

“Yes, I will be candid, Miss Wynne. 
I will not conceal from. you that I have 
been actuated as much—more even —by 
love for you than by loyalty 

“Hush,” cried Maud in alarm. “1 
thought that you were wandering, or I 
would have stopped you before. 1 cannot 
listen to such language. I am married.” 

“*Married” the Boer cried, aghast, as he 
half raised himself, and then fell back 
with a groan. 


* * * 


Two hours later the doctor was hurried- 
ly summoned to the bedside of Van 
Diekerk. 

“Sinking fast,” he whispered to the nurse. 
“T can’t understand it. He seemed to be 
going on all right the last time I was 
around.” 

An hour later Van Diekerk breathed 
his last. 
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—t Beauty and the Barge 43 
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AT ITH the revival of “Beauty and 
the Barge,” the Lyceum stage 
old 


Foremost in the list 


v \ 
et 

saw the return of several 
footlight favourites. 
we may mention Mr. Wynne, who, only a 
few years back, was a veritable pillar of the 
A.D.C. of Shanghai, and his welcome was 
unmistakably demonstrated when he made 


his first appearance on October 15th, as 


Fito A SCENE IN ACT 1. 
veading from left to right 
MRS. SMEDL (MISS BLANCHE DUDLEY); 


(MISS FATROFFER); HERBERT MANNERS (MR B 
HOWARD); DIBBS (MR, VIVIAN NORTHWOOD); CAPTAIN BARLEY (MR. WY) 


(MRS. WEATHERSBY). 


Captain Barley of the “‘Eart in ’And,” 
which réle may be counted amongst the 
most popular of the many he has filled 
during his long connection with the A.D.C. 
Another old favourite, who made her re- 
appearance after a retirement of several 
years, was Mrs, 
personted the amorous widow in her own 


Weathersby, who im- 


inimitable manner and contributed much 
of the fun in this amusing play by her 


~MAJOR SMEDLEY’S GARDEN 


Se 


clever character sketch of Mrs. Baldivin. 
Miss Phyllis Howard her début 
on the Shanghai stage as Zthel Smedley 
first the 


made 


when this play was put on 


boards of the Lyceum ‘Theatre, and 


straightway won the hearts of her audience, 
and on this occasion she came up from 
Hongkong expressly to play the part again. 
natural 


She is a actress and acquitted 


Burr Photo Co. 


MAJOR SMEDLEY (MR. HERCULES); LUCY DALLAS 
AUCHAMP); ETHEL SMED (MISS PHYLLIS 
MRS. BALDWIN 


herself admirably, but alas! she is older and 
wiser, and circumstances have somewhat 
changed our Phyllis of yore, and we missed 
her rippling laugh and the irresponsible 
girlishness with which she identified the 
part of Ethel Smedley in the old days. 
However, she was quite sufficiently charming 
and those who had not seen the former 
delighted 
interpretation on this occasion, 


productions were with her 
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On the other hand, Mr. A. A. Bective’s who, as George Porter—the diminutive but 
Augustus Smith had improved with keeping, determined landlord of the “Old Ship”— 


and his acting all round was more finished, exhibited courage and activity worthy 


indeed his emotional scene at the end of of a giant. ‘These attributes were fully 


Photo ACT U.—AT THE “OLD SHIP” Burr Photo Co. 
Reading from left to right— 
MRS. PORTER (MISS. MOLLY MALONE); MR. PORTER (MR. BASSINETT); LIEUT, SETON BOYNE (MR, 
SEAWIN); CAPT. BARLEY (MR, WYNNE); ETHEL SMEDLEY (Miss PHYLLIS HOWARD). 


the last act struck a true note of pathos, appreciated by his stalwart golden-haired 
the memory of which one carried awa better half, who never failed to enlist the 


Another oldfavourite who had lost none aid of her spouse when the customers 


of his charming drollery was Mr. Bassinett, became too unmanageable. The part of 


Photo ACT Ill.—THE DISCOVERY OF PHYLLIS, THE RUNAWAY — Burr Photo Co. 
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Mrs. Porter was admirably sustained by 
Miss Molly Malone, who made a most 
successful débaét on the Shanghai stage. 
The commonplace part of A/rs. Smedley 
was made the by Miss 
Blanche Dudley, who wore the air of patient 
resignation — the outcome of years spent in 
the companionship of a volcanic husband — 
to the life, and Zucy Dadlas was creditably 
portrayed by Miss Fairoffer. 

In Mr. Reginald Lockyer’s cleyer hands, 
the part of Zom Codd, the mate of the 


very most of 


successfully. In this, Mr. E. Beauchamp 
succeeded admirably by his natural manner 
which was as convincing as it was artistic. 
Last but by no means least was Mr. 
Hercules, who re-appeared in the réle of 
the peppery Major Smedley, who exploded 
on every occasion, suitable or unsuitable, 
and who struck confusion into the souls of 
all except his rebellious daughter. The 
minor parts were all well done and the 
pothouse scene showed careful study and 


management. Zn meed_ of 


passant a 


Photo THE 


CAPT, BARLEY ‘* HAFEABILITY, THA‘ 


FINAL 
WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH ME, 


CURTAIN Burr Photo Co. 


NO "ARM, TOO 


MUCH HAFFABILITY !” 


“Heart in Hand,” was a work of 
which might have stepped out of Jacob's 
book, and his appearance brought the 
house down every time. 

Another clever character sketch was that 
of John Didbs, the gardener, which was most 
ably sustained by Mr. Vivian Northwood. 

As Lieut. Seton Boyne, R.N., Mr. Seawin 
proved himself a “chip of the old block,” 
and showed himself thoroughly at home on 
the stage. He acted naturally and easily, 
though his love-making portrayed too much 
inexperience to be quite convincing. 

The part of Herbert Manners was perhaps 
one of the most difficult of the cast, 
inasmuch as it was ordinary and required 
an easy self-possession to carry it off 


art, 


appreciation is due to the concertina artist 
and dancer in this scene who added much 
to the realistic effect produced. 

The scenery of the first act—which was 
extremely artistic and cheerful—was. the 
work of Mr. G. R. Wingrove, while Mr. 
R. E. Stewardson was responsible for that 
in the last act. The background of this 
scene was sufficiently rural and English to 
give one pangs of home-sickness, but the 
bull-rushes of the farther side of the barge 
were apt to make one speculate on the 
“Heart in Hand’s” draught. 

Three full houses attested the never 
flagging popularity of the play, and to Mr, 
G. R. Wingrove the stage manager and 
the whole cast much credit is accorded, 
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OR some time Mr. Edward von 
Behrens temporarily filled the 
post of Russian Vice-Consul and 

Consular Judge in Shanghai. ‘The second 

son of a Protestant noble feudal family of 

the Baltic Provinces, he was born in 1877 

in Cueland and educated in the universities 

of Warsaw, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. He 
entered the service of his Emperor in 

1905 at the beginning of the last Russian 

reyolution and rapidly advanced to the 

post of Consular Judge in Manchuria, 

where his marked severity earned him a 

certain amount of unpopularity. In 1907 

he was appointed Vice-Consul to Shanghai 

and during 1908-9 he was sent on a 

special mission to Mongolia with the 


object of visiting several princes, and 
whence he returned to St. Petersburg. 


June 1910 he filled 
residence at 


From January to 
an appointment in the 
Mukden of H.E. Hsi-liang, Viceroy of 
Manchuria, during which time the Sungari 
and - Russo-Japanese agreements were 
prepared. 

In October Mr. von Behrens left Shang- 
hai for St. Petersburg, whence he proceeds 
on a special mission—in connection with 
frontier questions—to remote parts of 
Chinese ‘Turkestan. 

He has been specially selected for the 
work on account of his knowledge of the 
Mongolian language and the customs of 
the country gained on his former mission 
through Mongolia and Turkestan to the 


* 
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borders of Thibet, when he became closely 
acquainted with the territory over which 


he is now returning. 


MR. EDWARD VON 


BEHRENS 


Mr. von Behrens has only spent a short 
time in Shanghai, but during that time he 
has made many friends who will miss him. 
His jurisdiction here will also be re- 
membered for circumstances have made 
severe tests upon it and he has proved 
himself a man of clear perception and 


vigour. 
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THE great source of calamity lies in regret or anticipation ; he, therefore, is most 


wise who thinks of the present alone, regardless of the past or future, 


“*T wish you health and mirth and love, 
As fits this joyous Christmastide.” 
Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 

THE spirit of true giving, which is love, 
will glorify the humblest offering. From 
a mistaken idea of the whole art of giving, 
we strive sometimes to give more costly 
presents than we can afford, forgetting that 
a simple article, given with sincere goodwill 
and ungrudgingly, is sure to confer pleasure. 

Then we should be careful to suit the 
present to the receiver. And if it is accom- 
panied with an appropriate motto, the gift 
will be all the more prize on that account 

Use tissue or fancy crepe paper for 
wrapping up the gifts, and bebe ribbon 
of different colours for tying them. Very 
pretty holly labels and holly crepe paper 
may be procured sometimes. 

The following lists may give useful 
hints as to the most suitable gifts that may 
be offered:— 


FOR THE ARTISTIC FRIEND 


AN ivory curio. Piece of old china. 
Carved frame. Scrap of brocade or Em- 
broidery. Indian rug. Easel. Plaster cast of 
head, etc. Set of Ruskin’s books. Bound 
volumes containing “Lives of Famous 
Painters.” Brass or copper bowl for flowers. 
Portfolio for sketches. Engagement tablet. 

“© A picture is a poem without words.” 


= 


FOR THE SPORTING FRIEND 


TENNIS racquet, or embroideréd case 
for it. Cricket bat. Boat cushions. 
Hockey stick. Croquet set. Golf clubs. 
Croquet mallet. Golf carrier. Press for 
tennis racquet. Pair of golfing gloves. 


Billiard cue. Pair of fencing foils, 
Kiding whip. Sandwich case. Bicycle 
lamp. Cycle basket or carrier. Silver 


Spirit flask. Motor veil or scarf. 
“By sports like these are all 
beguiled.” ; 


their cares 


FOR THE MUSICAL FRIEND 


THE newest song or instrumental piece 
of a favourite composer. A music case. 
Music stand. Framed photo or plaster 
bust of a favourite musician. Embroidered 
cover for the piano, banjo, mandolin, or 


guitar. “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians.” Bound volumes of the oratorios, 
ope sonatas, and other works of the 
Great Masters. Shades for piano candles 


or lamps. Pair of piano lamps. 


“* The note and voice so sweet, that for such mirth 
The gods would leave the heavens and dwell 
on earth,” 


= 
FOR THE LITERARY FRIEND 


ReapinG lamp. Cosy chair with 
reading-desk. Reading glass. Small book- 
marker and cutter. ‘Table book-shelf. 
small bookcase. Embroidered cover or set 
of covers for specially favourite books. The 
latest novel or book of travels, biography, 
history, etc. Framed photograph of 
favourite author. Illuminated card of 
quotations from pet writers. A “Swan” 
fountain pen. Album for cuttings. 

“There is no past, so long as books shall live.” 


= 


FOR THE GIRL WITH A SMALL DRESS 
ALLOWANCE 


SILK petticoat. Set of silver buttons or 
blouse pins, Box of perfume. Pair of 
evening gloves. Silk blouse length. Real 
lace collar. Evening cloak or dress. 
Pretty fan. Fur stole, muff-or boa. Um- 
brella. Pair of satin slippers. Waistbelt. 
Silver shoe buckles or waist clasp. Artistic 
haircomb. Spray of good artificial flowers 
for evening wear. Scarf of lace, gauze or 
crépe de chine. Silk cravats to wear with 
blouses. Some fine cambric handkerchiefs. 
Lace blouse. Triple mirror. 


“Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old,” 
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FOR THE BACHELOR 
Picrurers for the den. Smoking set. 
‘Tobacco jar. Cigar or cigarette case. 
Cigar or cigarette box. Cigarette holder. 
Cigar cutter. Smoker’s cabinet. Letter 
wallet. Card case. Sovereign case. Waist- 


coat stamp case. Watch fob. Leather 
case for shaving papers. Collar, handker- 
chief or tie box. Suit case. Studs. ‘Tie 
pin. Coffee set. Camera. Shaving 
mirror. Set of clothes brushes. Writing 
case. Books on any favourite subject. 
Travelling bag. Travelling rug.  Lun- 
cheon basket. Book slide. Muffler. 
Woollen gloves. Pipe rack. Inkstand. 


Letter rack. Brass candlestick. Calendar 
stand. Match holder. 


“Commend a wedded life, bit keep thyself a 
bachelor.” 


> 
FOR THE INVALID 

Coucw coverlet.- Eiderdown quilt. 
Soft cushion. Indiarubber hot water bay 
and cover. \Warm~ shawl. Wadded 
dressing gown or jacket. Pair of bed 
socks. Flower vase. Small table. Silver 
photo frame. Interesting book. Reading 
stand. Writing pad and case. Safety ink 
bottle. Calendar. Clock. Breakfast set 
and tray. Framed picture. Chair with 
leg rest. Basket or bag for needlework. 
Knitting basket. 

‘*A delicate thought is the flower of the mind.” 


= 


FOR THE NEW BABY 
One or two gold safety pins. Cot or 
pram cover. Pair of booties in white kid. 


Corals. Bangle. Fine shawl. Dutch 
bonnet. Silver spoon. Mug. Rubber 
animals. A pretty bib. Dressy pinafore. 


Animal picture books. Knitted gloves or 
shoes. A high chair. A pretty frock. 


**There’s comfort in an air balloon, a bucket 
and a spade.” 


> 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS BOX 
Use fondant as a substitute for expensive 
candy. ‘Take 
One pound of sugar 
Half a cupful of water 
A quarter of a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. 
Cook without stirring until a little dropped 
into cold water will form a ball when 
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rolled between the fingers. Let it stand. 
without disturbance until nearly cold, stir 
until creamy and pour -quickly into a bowl 
ora jar. Cover with paraffin paper and 
let it stand a day, when it is ready to use. 
This may be made up with nuts, dates, or 
figs in a pleasing variety. As a pound of 
sugar makes a pound of fondant, the expense 
of a pound of candy is very modest. 


= 
For Mothers 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


need not be omitted because of the expense 
of decoration. The womai or child of . 
ingenuity may make eggshells into a variety 
of dainty and attractive little toys by gilding 
the shells, covering with tinfoil, or tinting 
the edges with dyes or water-colours, 
transforming the shells into chariots on 
paper wheels, into bells, etc., and hanging 
them to the tree by fastening to a string 
with a bit of sealing-wax. Just before 
Christmas the oranges and lemons which 
are used in the household may be carefully 
scooped out with a spoon, leaving the 
shell as nearly whole as possible. Eyes, 
nose, and a mouth are made in the face of 
the orange or lemon, a candle is fastened 
in the hollow shell with its own wax or 
with a bit of sealing-wax, and the result is 
a very diminutive Jack-o’-lantern, which 
may be attached to the tree by wires. 
Very small pumpkins or gourds may be 
used in the same way, though their weight 
limits their use to the lower branches of 
the tree. Bright new cent-coins hung by 
sealing-wax and string brighten the tree and 
make inexpensive gifts for the little ones. 
Dolls may be made from clothespins or 
peanuts, or from husks of corn left attached 
to the stem as the ear of corn is removed— 
these husks are braided into dolls and a 
face made in a plain surface of the husk. 
Potato pigs and potato horses, boats made 
of nutshells, and strings of popcorn finish 
the decoration. 


bd 
FOR THE BABY’S FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 


a little pine tree planted in a pot is a 
pretty idea. ‘The tree may be planted 
outdoors later, and if it lives it will always 
be a source of pleasure on account of its 
association. 
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A BUTTERFLY TREE 


Tuis tree is covered with paper butterflies 
of all colours. Some pinned on, and others 
suspended by wires. A large butterfly 
with gilt wings is poised on the top twig. 


& 


For the Hostess 

A MISTLETOE TEA FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

For a dainty holiday tea have the colour 
scheme white and green. Seat the guests 
at small tables, and on each table have a 
dwarf evergreen tree trimmed with “Christ- 
mas snow,” icicles, sprigs of mistletoe and 
lighted white candles. At the top of each 
tree put a cluster of small silver bells, from 
which may hang silver cords running down 
to the right of each guest’s place, where 
there is a mistletoe dousonniére. 

White cake may have a green icing, also 
green and white sweets may be used. Ice 
cream may be served in tall glasses, the 
stems of which may be decorated with 
misteltoe tied with silver cord. 


A CAPITAL GAME 


for which prizes may also be given, is 
Enigmatical Flowers. The flowers, enig- 
matically expressed, are written on a sheet 
of paper or card, each being numbered ; 
for instance, a heavenly body and an 
article of food, Sun flour—Sun-flower. 
An article of commerce and a sonorous 
instrument, Blue bell. Part of a balloon 
and a great number, Car nation. To 
spoil, the French for war, and what we do 
to live, Mar-guerre-eat—Marguerite. A 
place for ships to rest in, an interjection, 
the home of wild beasts, and four-fifths 
of an idle person, Road-O-den-dron-e— 
Rhododendron. A frolic and a_ small 
mountain range, Lark spur. To depress 
with fear, and an accident, Cow slip; 
and so on, the hostess getting as many 
together beforehand as she thinks fit. Of 
course, the more difficult they are the 
better. ‘lhe paper or card used for writing 
on should be large enough to allow for a 
space for the answer to be written in at 
the side; and several copies must be 
made, and one copy given to each guest. 
In a stated time as many answers as 
possible are to be written down; the 
papers are given to the hostess, who looks 
-through them, and awards a prize to one 
who has the greatest number correct. 
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For the Housekeeper 
RECIPE FOR MINCE PIES, 

4-1b. of orange peel (chopped fine), 
4-lb. of citron peel (chopped fine), 14-Ib. 
of lemon peel (chopped fine), t-lb. of beef 
suet (chopped fine), 1-Ib. of fillet of beef 
(chopped fine), 34-Ib. of currants, %4-lb. of 
raisins, ¥%-Ib. of sultanas, 34-lb. of castor 
sugar, 12 drachms of salt, 10 drachms of 
spices, ¥4-lb. of apples (peeled and chopped 
fine), 1 nutmeg (scraped), the zest of a 
lemon (chopped fine), mix all ingredients 
together and add rum, Madeira, and 
brandy in equal quantities to moisten the 
mixture. This mixture to be kept in a 
jar, well-covered, for a week before using. 

= 
CHOCOLATE HEARTS 

Ingredients.—Four eggs, 1%4-lb. of 
ground almonds, 14-Ib. of castor sugar, half 
a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, 114 
oz. of Cadbury’s chocolate (grated), a 
little fine flour. B 

Method.—Separate the whites from the 
yolks of eggs, put the latter in a basin and 
beat them, then add to them the almonds, 
sugar and chocolate, Mix well, and add 
cinnamon and the white of one egg, 
beaten stiffly. Add now sufficient flour to 
make a firm paste, which will roll out. 
Roll lightly and rather thinly, and stamp 
into heart shapes ; bake on a greased tin, 
in a moderate oven, for about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

If liked, they may be iced. Squeeze 
the juice of half a lemon, mix it with one 
tablespoonful of water and boil together. 
While boiling, pour it over 14-Ib. of icing 
sugar, and stir until quite smooth. Spread 
this over the cakes, and dry in a warm place. 

= 
CHOCOLATE 

One quart of sweet milk, three ounces 
of grated chocolate, six eggs, one cupful 
of sugar, and one or two (according to 
taste) teaspoonfuls of vaniila. Scald the 
milk and chocolate together; when the 
chocolate is dissolved take from the fire, 
and when cold add the yolks of six eggs 
and the whites of three beaten separately, 
the sugar, and vanilla. Bakein a pudding- 
dish for half an hour. Beat the remaining 
whites of the eggs with five tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, spread over the top, and brown 
lightly. 


PUDDING. 


The Quiet Hour’ § 


ik 


SECO ES 


1 “PEACE on Earth, Good Will to 
4 Men” the sacred spirit of Christmas 

seeks utterance, and this peace is a 
happy, care-free peace. ‘he joyousness 
of Easter is shaded with seriousness and 
with memories of the sufferings of our 
Lord; it is a mature happiness coming 
after the storm and troubles of life; 
Christmas reflects the bubbling spirit of 
childhood which has known no sorrow. 
In spite of an unnatural commercial spirit 
which threatens to rob Christmas of so 
much of its sweetness and romance, and 
although strange notions seem to be in 
process of being grafted upon the Christmas 
of years ago, Christmas-time still appeals 
to children with a force that we older ones 
cannot realize, cannot appreciate unless 
we are fortunate enough to have the spirit 
of our childhood return to us, and—in 
thought at least—live again for a short 
while the days of long ago. 

Sacred ideals, Pagan stories, traditions 
of mysterious origin and the changes which 
the caprice of custom suggests have made 
our Christmas of to-day a strange anomaly. 
Perhaps much of its commercialism nowa- 
days is due to the lack of the great blazing 
hearth-fires which we used to draw around 
in the good old days. The bonds of 
affection which the old-fashioned family 
circle fostered led naturally to a union of 
pleasures. In the long, happy evenings 
which they spent together there were 
common interests and common 
ments. 
joyful associations was naturally looked 


amuse- 
‘The coming of Christmas with its 


forward to by each member of the family 


with happy anticipation. As they chatted 


around the open fire they planned the 
celebration not as individuals, but as a 
family. The spirit of Christmas could 
never have been satisfied simply by the 
purchasing of gifts one for the other; 
certainly not by charging each gift to the 
father, who after Christmas would be 
responsible for the bills. 

Doubtless there is a glamour over 
things of the past; undoubtedly in the 
times of our fore-fathers there was much 
boisterousness and often coarseness, which 
to-day would be distasteful to us. But 
with it all it was a family Christmas. 
There were endless things to be done. 
Long, glittering chains of gilt paper had to 
be pasted deftly together. There were 
eggs to be blown and nuts to be gilded. 
The dressing of the Christmas tree, the 
decoration of the house with cedar boughs 
and garlands, the placing of the mistletoe 
boughs, were frolics looked forward to 
with never-failing happiness. ‘The selection 
and cutting down of the tree itself, the 
dragging in of the Yule-log through the 
snow, the romps and shouts and snowball 
battles were things never to be forgotten— 
family celebrations, bearing uppermost that 
happy, joyous spirit of childhood which 
should be the guiding spirit at Christmas. 

The Trojans carried away with them 
after the fall of Troy the images of their 
ancestors and their household gods. The 
presence of these Lares and Penates 
reminded them constantly of the valorous 
deeds of their fathers. So should we, 
by joining in light-hearted and joyous 
celebrations, memories of the 
Christmases of our childhood, 


revive 
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Officers 

President: Mr. D, Landale, Chairman, Muni- 
cipal Council. 

Vice-Presidents ; Ce» Ds 
Pelham Warren, K.C.M.G,, Sir Havilland de Saus- 
marez, Hon. Rufus H, Thayer, Mr. J. Prentice. 

Stewards: Rev. A, J. Walker, Rey. C. E. 
Darwent, Dr. Marsh, Dr. Marshall, Dr. Ransom, 
Mr. H. E. R. Hunter, Colonel A. A, Barnes, 
Messrs. C. F. Garstin, C. M. Bain, H. J. Craig, 
K. J. McEuen, Captain Barrett, Chief Inspector 
Ramsay, Mr. H, F, Merrill, and Dr. Schirmer, 

Judges: I. A, J. Macray, W. L. Gerrard, 
and Dr. Pratt. Dr. Keylock, 
Weight Events: Inspt. Mackintosh. 

Starter: Captain A. Hilton-Johnson, 

Assistant Starter: Mr. F. W. White. 

Time Keepers: Messrs, A, FE. Algar and C. 
Vaughan, 

Lap Keepers: Det.-Sgt. Givens and Sub-Inspt. 
Gibson. 


Colonel Bruce, Sir 


Mounted Events: 


Rembrandt Photo Co. 


Photo 
WISE AND OTHERWISE IN CONSULTATION 


Clerks of the Course: 2nd Asst.-Supt. S$ 
field, 2nd Assist.-Supt. Fenton, Chief Det. 
Armstrong, Inspectors Wilson, Matheson, Mack- 


intosh, Aiers, McGergor, Kinipple, Bourke, 


Dewing, Chilvers, Sub-Inspectors E 
Gibson, 


> Merrison, 

Spottiswoode, 

Macdonald. 
Refreshment Stewards: Sub-Inspt, Vaughan, 

Sergeants Steele, Moonan, and Mackenzie, 

Chief Det.- 

Inspt. Armstrong, Inspt. Kinipple, Sub-Inspt. 


Sergeants O'Toole and 


Committee: Capt. Barrett, 2nd 


Qed scot ob rs & ts cr oat Se ts rs os ts co ts cd ts & ts SP 
2 Che Annual Police Sports 
FBR UY DEI MeO GMOS ER, 


Johnston, Sergeants R. C. Aiers, Dee, Mackintosh, 
Simpson, Colter, Mackenzie, and P, C. McKay. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer; Det,-Sgt, Kennerly, 


Assist. Hon, Sec.: Sgt. Crookdake, 
* * * 


Ir was unfortunate that the Rowing Club 
Regatta and the Municipal Police Sports 
fell on the same day, for there were many 
who would have liked to attend both, and 


Photo 
GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE ON DUTY AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE ENCLOSURE 


M. Suurrock 


the glorious weather which prevailed made 
it all the more regrettable that arrangements 
were not made for these functions to take 
place at different times. However, the 
large concourse of people who attended 
the Police Sports gave no hint of the 
equally large number who had left town to 
attend the Regatta, and the Annual Sports 
were as well attended and as successful as 
they have ever been. The keen interest 
taken in each event and the increasing 
number of entries testified to the never 
waning popularity of the annual Police 
Sports. 
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An excellent programme was arranged a certain amount of interest, but would 
ful if his audience 


and some very good times were made in have been more succ: 
the flat races while Mr. Foley established had played up to him better. The 
a record in throwing the sixteen-pound appearance of the same gentleman later as 
hammer 112-ft. ro$-in, “Crippen” was, however, much appreciated. 
The tent-pegging and lemon- 
cutting competitions which took 
place on the Police Cricket 
Ground proved interesting and 
attracted a number of people 
, from the enclosure, 

The Cesarewitch was a po- 
pular event with the children, 
many of whom broke bounds 
and literally- followed — with 


shrieks of delight. ‘This race 
Photo Rembrandt Photo Co, 2 ene 
A VIEW OF THE EXCLOSURE DURING THE POLICE SPORTS was ridden in fanc y costume 


A decline in the 
number of clowns this 
year was evident, but 
a lady (?) nurse who 
wheeled a perambulator 
containing an exemplary 
baby in the shape of a 
Japanese poodle dress- 
ed in swaddling clothes, 
was a host in herself, 
and provided = much 
amusement. A typical 
“bookie” was very well Photo 


got up and_ created A GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN RESIDE: 
AT THE POLI 


morandi thee Co. 
S WHO ACTED AS OFFICIALS 
1 SPORTS 


on donkeys which 
were by no means 
tractable beasts, 
most of them con- 
triving to get rid 
of their jockeys 
rather than move 
on. 

The Town 
Band dispensed 
an excellent pro- 
gramme of pop- 
ular music and a 


CHINESE ‘‘CATCH THIEF” much appreciated 
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tea was served in a marquee in the 
enclosure. 

At the conclusion of the Sports, Mrs. 
Landale presented the successful com- 
petitors with very handsome and useful 
prizes, after which Colonel Bruce thanked 
Mrs. Landale and presented her with a 
bouquet of red carnations, and this very 
successful function was brought to a close 
with cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Landale. 

« The events were as follow: 

Long Jump (Open Handicap). 

prize presented by Messrs. E. D. § 


Photo 
“BA. 


M. Shorroce 
WILKINSON 


& Co., 2nd prize presented by C. M. 
Bain, Esq., 3rd prize presented by J. W. 
Gande, Esq. 
F. W. Martinson (1-ft. 3-in.), 
20-ft, 84-in. .., 
T. Dunne (1-ft. 9-in.), 20-ft.7-in, 2 
V. Wade (2-ft.), 20-ft. 5$-in. ... 3 
125 Yards Hurdles (Open Handicap),— 
1st prize presented by K. J. McEuen, Esq., 
2nd prize presented by Messrs. D. Sassoon 
& Co., 3rd prize presented by P. Peebles, 
Esq. 
T. C. Vernon (scrateli)...... 
C. Hamilton (owes 6 yards) 
J. Hamilton (owes 4 yards) .. 
Time, 20 sec. 
Won by two yards, same distance between 
second and third. 


wer 
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Putting 16-lb. Shot.—rst prize presented 
by Messrs. Dodwell & Co., 2nd_ prize 
presented by G. M. Boyes, Esq. 3rd 


M.Shorrect 
J, NOODT 
Winner of 440 yards Shanghai Championship 


Photo 


prize presented by Messrs, W. L. Gerrard 
& Co. 
A. Mackintosh (scratch), 38-ft.104-in. 1 
J. O'Toole (scratch), 37-ft. 24-in... 2 
J. Mackenzie (scratch), 37-ft. 1-in... 3 


Pholo 
Pp. E. V. KE 
Winner of 1 and 2 Mile Cycle Races 
1 Mile Cycle (Police).—1st prize 


presented by Messrs. Caldbeck, Macgregor 
& Co., 2nd prize presented by Messrs. 
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Garner, Quelch & Co., 3rd prize presented Co., Ld., 3rd prize presented by Grand 


by Messrs. Davis & Thomas. Hotel Co. 
V. Kelly (50 yards) ..... Pericad A. Mackintosh (2-ft.), 44-ft. 1-in, 1 
E. R. Engley (25 yards) ane J. O'Toole (scratch),  41-ft. 


C. Mills (scratch) .............. 3 ROMA Geren iar abrerpate sce: 2 
J. Mackenzie 
(scratch), 41- 

ft, g}-in...... 3 

1 Mile Walk (Open 
Handicap).—rst 
prize presented by 
D. Landale, Esq., 
2nd prize presented 
by F. Reiber, Esq., 
3rd prize presented 
by Messrs. Hall & 
Holtz, Ltd. 


This race was won easily 
by thirty yards, twenty 
yards separating the second 
and third riders. ‘lime, 
2.54}. 

roo Yards Shanghai 
Championship.—1st prize of 


J Rosario (130 
yards) . 

wT: D. Wade 
(scratch) ...... 2 

Amar Singh 
(scratch) ...... 


we 


Time, 7 min. 302 
sec. Won by twenty 
yards. 

120 Yards Han- 


Photo W. R. KINIPPLE I 
Some of the Spectators at the Police Sports 


Kemivraua ence. dicap (Police). — 
Three prizes _ pre- 
Horse Bazaar Co., Ld., 2nd prize presented sented by Zhe Shanghai Mercury Ltd. 


by H. J. Craig, Esq., 3rd prize presented W. Abbot (12 yards) .... I 
by Messrs. Dunning & Co. C. Hamilton (scratch) .. 2 
, B. A. Wilkinson (scratch). 3 

Pe MaIn 259 secs I 

J. R. Main 2 


C. Hamilton . 
Time, 103 sec. 


A 


This race was won by a foot, a yard 
dividing the placed men. 
440 Yards Chinese Police. 
P. C. No. ror2... 


” » 525. 
0 a9 EOFs. ¢ 


Time, 69} sec. 


Throwing 28-Ib. Weight (Open Handi- 
cap).—1st prize presented by Sir Pelham pices 
Warren, K.C.M.G., 2nd prize presented 4 cournx or c 
by The Shanghai Land Investment 


M. Shorrock 
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Time, 12} sec. Won by one yard. 


220 Yards (Chinese Police),— 


wn 


‘Time, 30} sec. 

Miles Cycle (Open Handicap).— 
1st prize—“ Palace Hotel Cup” presented 
by the Central Stores, Ltd., 
Dr. Marshall, 
presented by Messrs, Ullmann & Co. 


2 


2nd _ prize 


resented by 3rd_ prize 
2 a 


V. Kelly (130 yards). 3......4. I 

W. H. Ferris (130 yards)...... 2 

V. Teste: (scratch), sst.esjeosees 3 
Time, 5 min. 49% sec. Won by twenty 


yards. 
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Time, 542 sec. Won by twenty yards, 
third man being six yards further away. 
Throwing 16-lb. Hammer (Open).—1st 
and 2nd prizes presented by ‘The Shanghai 
El Construction Co., Ltd., 3rd prize 
presented by the Rev. C. E. Darwent. 


J. Mackenzie (1o-ft.), 115-ft. 
Wal. .c0 qs SovRamadPaseeeeiad 
A. Mackintos -), 114-ft. 
T. Foley (ser 
In; 36 ! 


210 Yards Handicap (Police).—rst 
Pratt, Esq., 2nd 
& 


3rd_ prize presented 


prize presented by J. T. 


prize presented by Messrs. Mustard 
Co.’s Cricket Club, 


by J. C. E. Douglas, l'sq. 


Photo ON s 


Two Miles 


440 Yards Shanghai Championship.—1st 
prize presented by Messrs. Weeks & Co., 
Jtd., 2nd prize presented by The Astor 
House Co., Ltd., 3rd prize presented by 


Messrs. Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co. 


J. Noodt I 
J. Wade. 2 
Pe EK. Me MOSER erickes-lecas See 3 


WORATCH Burr Plicto Co. 


Bicycle Race 


B. A. Wilkinson (15 yards) ... 1 

A. Mackintosh ‘seratch) .. 2 

C. Hamilton (scratch) = 3 
lime, 24% sec. Won by a foot. 


One Mile Flat (Open Handicap'.—1st 
prize presented by Messrs. Hall & Holtz, 
Ltd., 2nd prize presented by The Shanghai 
Horse Bazaar Co,  Ltd., 


3rd__ prizes 
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presented by Messrs. A. S. Watson & Co., 
Limited, 


C. R. Greenburg (40 yards)... 1 

T. Dunne (scratch) .. 2 

Kishin Singh (scratch) . 3 
Time, 4 min. 582 sec. Won by twelve 


yards. Poor third. 


High Jump.—rst prize presented by 
‘Ge., 
presented by H. E. R. Hunter, Esq. 


J. O'Toole (3-in.), 5-ft. 4-in.... 1 
5-ft. 


Messrs. L. Moore & 2nd_ prize 


H. W. Hewett (2-in.), 
4 34-in. 


Hamilton 
rdin. 
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ground and beat J. Wade in the last 


Police 1, Recreation Club 2. 
Time, 4 min. 14 sec. 


fifty yards. 


880 Yards Open Handicap,—rst prize 
presented by T. U. Yih, Esq. 2nd prize 
presented by Messrs. Atkinson and Dallas, 
3rd prize presented by Messrs, Llewellyn 
& Co., Ltd. 

C. R. Greenburg (20 yards)... 1 


J. Noodt (scratch) 
P. Wilson (100 yards) 


Time, 2 min. 9} sec.—Won by six yards. 


Three {Miles Cycle Open Handicap.— 


1st prize presented by the Russo-Chinese 


Photo 


One Mile Relay Race.— Prize presented 
by The Shanghai Mutual ‘Telephone Co., 
Limited. 

The Recreation Club (J. R. Main, R. 
J. Brandt, T. Wade, and J. Wade) and the 
Police (T. Dunne, J. Hamilton, T’. McKenna, 
and C. Hamilton), competed. 


In the first 


lap Dunne gained twenty yards for the 
Police, but Brandt made it up for the 
Recs., and ‘T. Wade and McKenna 
off almost level, the former having a slight 
advantage. McKenna left C. Hamilton 


a big task, but he gradually made up 


got 


START OF THE 100 


YARDS RACE Burr Photo Co, 


Bank, 2nd _ prize presented by the Marine 


Engineers’ Institute. Lap prize presented 
by H. P. Wadman, Esq. 
V. Teste (scratch)... 
W. H. Ferris (250 yards) 
V. Kelly (2 


wR 


50 yards) 


Time, 9 min. 403 s (on scratch) 
made the pace for the winner, who won 
easily by twenty-five yards. Ferris received 
the lap prize. 

Sack Race (Open) Scratch.—1st prize 
presented by Officers S.M.P., 2nd prize 


presented by A. McLeod, Esq., 3rd 
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prize presented by the Shanghai Book 
Store, 


ys Rec MAY Wis 5 ere sscaayedake I 
Adoe Bi Costa ie o- cassue rarp 
J. C. Porter 


440 Yards Police Championship.—rst 


prize presented by the Mercantile Marine 
Officers’ Association, 2nd prize presented 
by Messrs. Hope Bros. 


A, Mackinosh .............- 
T. Dunne 
C. Hamilton .. 


wR 


Consolation Race (Police) 100 yards.— 
sennet Fréres, 


1st prize presented by Messrs. 


2nd prize presented by Arts & Crafts, 
Ltd., 3rd prize presented by ‘T. Morgan 


Phillips, Esq. 


W. W. Kay I 
F. Bamber 2 
C. S. Coulter... 3 
Time, 11} sec, 
“The Cesarewitch.”—2 Furlongs.—tst 
prize presented by Messrs. Andrews, Von Migs = : Burr Pholo Co, 
Fireberz and George, 2nd prize presented ©, Ry GREENBURG AND T, DUNNE— FIRST AND 


on we e . SECOND IN THE ONE MILE RACK 
by The China Merchants’ S. N. Co. 


A. W Thompson (Orby—J Chinese Engineering and Mining Co., Ltd. 


Reiff) ...... I 3rd prize presented by Messrs. Denniston 
A. S. Downs (St. Amant and Sullivan. 
Cannon). 2a <i getevees oss 2 7. Gcverion ; 
Tent Pegging and Lemon Cutting on Lew yS 2 
Chinese Ponies. Accumulation of points A. Aitkenhead .. 3 
in both events to count for prize—xrst The prizes for the Sikhs went to Sikh 


prize presented by Sir Havilland de Sgt. No. 203, 1; Tpr. No. 220, 2; Tpr. 
Sausmarez, 2nd prize presented by The No. 145, 3. 


NCE 


HOW TO EARN A NEW YEAR'S PRESENT 


WHICH WILL LAST FOR TWELVE MONTHS 


To everyone who will send in the names of five new subscribers to Social 
Shanghai, we shall give a year's subscription post free to any part of the world. No 
coupon is required. Simply send us your name and address in full together with those 


of the new subscribers, and your copies will be sent regularly during the year 1911. 


OCTOBER 


Oct, 2nd,—Camphor Godown in East Yalu Road 


” 


” 


” 


destroyed by fire. 


3rd.—Dr. Hinckley appointed District At- 
torney of U.S. Court for China. 


4th.—Michael v. Carmichael Rubber Case 


opened. 
5th.—Revolution in Portugal. 


8th.—Formal Opening of the new Athletic 
Field for the Chinese. 
Suspension of payment by the Yuen 


Feng Jun Bank. 


gth,—Performance by the White Star Min- 
strel Troupe at the Club Uniao in 


aid of the Interport Fund, 


1oth,—Meeting of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce to discuss the financial 


situation, 


12th.— Marriage of Mr. J, A. Teesdale and 
Miss Winifred Mary Gull. 


14th.—Henli Regatta. 


15th.—Police Sports on the Recreation Ground, 
Henli Regatta. 
Revival Performance of ‘* Beauty and 


the Barge” at the Lyceum Theatre. 


17th.—Marriage of Mr. A. McDiarmid and 
Miss Adéle Lanphier. 

H.E. Tang Shao-yi arrives in Peking 

to take up his appointment as 

President of the Board of Posts 


and Communications. 


Cet, 19th,—Viceroy Chang Ken-tsung arrives in 


Shanghai to investigate the finan- 
cial question. 


22nd.—Marriage of Mr. W. R. Butchart and 
Miss Edith Mayne. 
Marriage of Mr. F. D. Allen and Miss 
Sophie Wilhelmina Ruddan. 


23rd.— Opening of the new Church of St, 


Ignatius at Siccawei, 


25th.— Marriage of Mr. C. L. L. Williams and 
Miss Dorothy Endicott. 
Death of Mr. E. P. Lalcaca, 
Michael v. Carmichael case finished. 


Judgment given for the Plaintiff, 


26th.—Death of a native from Bubonic Plague. 


Organ Recital at Holy Trinity Cathedral, 


28th.— Murder of Mr. Kin Gen-sang. 
Arrival in Shanghai of Sir Frederick 
and Lady Lugard en route for 
Hongkong. 


29th.—Fire Brigade Competition. 


*B” Company, S.V.C. went into 


camp. 


3oth.—Meeting of Members of the Medical 
Profession to consider questions in 
connection with the outbreak of 
plague. 
Arrival in Shanghai of H. E. Liu Yu-lin, 
the new Minister of the Court of 
St. James. 


3Ist.—Death of Mr. C. W. Kleimenow, H.I. 
Russian Majesty's Consul-General 
for Shanghai. 


Our Young 


Polks’ Corner 


My Dear Litre READERS, 


By the time you read these pages, 
Christmas will be very near. May it be 
atime of fun and frolic for you all, and 
I do hope Santa Claus will visit all of 
you on Christmas Eve and bring you all 
the nice things you have been wishing for. 

Don’t let us forget the many children 
who have not so many good things as 
we have. Let each one of us make an 
effort to help at least one child to have 
a merrier Christmas than he would other- 
wise have done. I am sure it will help 
us to enjoy our own good things better. 


With love to you all, 
Aunt Nancy. 
= 


A Christmas Story 
By R.R. 
TWO WAYS 


‘6 rN H, MAY!” cried Kitty, bursting 

\plp into the nursery. ‘Do hurry! 
Ne: The ice is strong enough to 
bear, and Mamma says we may go skating 
with the boys.” 

May looked up with abstracted eyes 
from the embroidery spread upon her lap. 

“Kitty,” she said, in almost severe 
astonishment and remonstrance, “how can 
you think of such-a thing when we have 
only these few Saturdays before Christmas, 
and there are such dozens of things still 
left to finish—Mamma’s tray-cloth, and 
Phil’s picture-frame, and —” 

“Oh, dear! and I did mean to sew all 
this afternoon, didn’t I? But, May, it’s 
the first skating of the year, and the snow 
may come and spoil it, any day now! 
Do come! We can sew every bit of this 
evening if I get my history lesson done, 

and it will be perfectly horrid to go off 
without you.” 

May shook her head, not even looking up. 


“There really will be lots of time still, 
for the presents,” Kitty went on,urging, “if 
we sew from now on, every evening. here! 
the boys are calling! Yes, Phil, I’m 
coming! Oh, dear me! they have started.” 

The front door banged, and Kitty flew 
after the vanishing skaters, her skate-bag 
rattling and jingling. 

May sighed a little as the happy 
procession—the two boys, Kitty and little 
Amy—left the yard, skates, scarfs and com- 
forters flying and flashing joyfully together. 

**Never mind! only this spray of roses 
and the three leaves left in the corner,” 
she said, as she bent again over her work, 
smoothing out the linen—a_ tray-cloth 
embroidered with pink-and-white climbing 
toses—on her knee, with a little sigh of 
pleasure. She sewed on till her back felt 
tired and her fingers cramped. About five 
o'clock the skaters returned, glowing and 
out of breath. 

“Oh, May! it was glorious! Phil and 
Jerry towed us down against the wind for 
nearly a mile, and coming back we simply 
flew. But—oh! your tray-cloth is nearly 
finished. However do you work so quickly 2” 

As soon as supper was over both little 
girls hurried up to the nursery and settled 
themselves with ther work. 

“Oh, dear! your presents do look so 
lovely, May!” sighed Kitty, struggling 
with a great knot of tangled silks. “This 
sachet is begun, and I have done one 
spray of roses on this pincushion, and 
one slipper is nearly ready to be bound. 
No, it isn’t, either. I forgot that I hadn’t 
done the border, But nothing seems, some- 
how, to get finished to-day. Never mind! 
I’m going to sew every single minute out 
of school, from now till Christmas.” 

They both worked busily ; presently Jerry 
put his head in at the door, with a doleful 
expression: “TI say! I don’t suppose 
either of you can help me with this horrid 
old arithmetic? I’ve got to have it done 
for Monday, and I simply cannot make it 
work,” 
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Up jumped Kitty, with a face full of 
sympathy, dropping spools and_ scissors 
on the floor. 

“You see,” said Jerry, “if A walks four 
miles to B’s three—— 

And off the two went, to work out the 
obstinate example. 

May felt a little conscience-stricken as 
; she knew much 


she bent over her sewin 
more arithmetic than Kitty, and was used to 
helping the boys out of their mathematical 
difficulties; but there was only a little 
while to finish Jerry’s picture-frame. 

The weeks flew by, and at last Christ- 
mas Eve came. May’s big work-drawer 
was truly a delightful sight ; the last stitch 
was taken, and there the pretty presents 
lay, only waiting to be labeled and tied up 
with holly-figured ribbons. May was 
doing up Jerry’s picture-frame, stopping 
occasionally to give a little admiring pat to 
its glowing pattern of flags embroidered in 
his school colours, when, just as she was 
tying on the label, “Jerry, with a merry 
Christmas and much love from May,” she 
heard the boys’ voices just outside the 
door. Jerry was evidently in 
difficulty ; she heard him say to Phil: 
“Come on, and let’s show it to Kitty! 
There’s no use asking May. She does 
nothing now but poke over her sewing 

Poor May! Slowly she put down the 
pretty picture-frame, the big tears filling 
her eyes, till the pattern of flags and 
footballs was only a blur of bright colours. 
The pleasure was all gone from the pretty 


some 


things ; she turned < y from the drawer, 
with the tears coming thick and fast. 

To her surprise she heard a_ little 
answering sob from behind the door, 


May looked, and there, in the corner, 
curled up in a little heap, was Kitty, 
crying harder than she was herself. 

“Oh, May!” 
tear-stained fave, 
done, and are so lovely, and not one of 
mine is finished! At least, the one for 
Mamma is, but that is only one. And I 
did mean to make so many, and I have 
begun such pretty ones. Oh, dear, there 
vas all the skating and everything, but 
still I was sure there would be time, and 
now I haven’t anything for Jerry or Papa 
or anybody !” 


Kitty sobbed, showir 


“your presents are all 


* * * 
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The girls did not know quite how they 
found themselves kneeling beside Mamma, * 
at her big rocking-chair, ‘There did not 
seem much need of explaining, for, some- 


how, Mamma seemed to know and 
understand. She stroked the brown heads 
softly 


“My poor chickies!” she said; ‘my 


dearest ones! Do you know, I was afraid 
the presents would not be done in time, 


my poor, careless Kitten! And May, dear, 


Rembrandt Photo Co, 
Our Portrait Gallery 


RONALD 
and Mrs. G. H. Pott 


GEORGE 


Son of Mr 


you have had a hard little lesson, but such 
a good one to have learned: that, when 
you keep to yourself, and keep away from 
all the others’ work and pleasure, even if it 
is to make them lovely presents, you cannot 
make them the daily present of yvourse/s, 
which is what makes the house go happily.” 

She sat silent a moment, while May held 
tightly to her, and then, presently went on 
more cheerily : 
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“But, do you know, I shouldn’t wonder 
if I had some medicine for helping out 
‘these troubles! May, just as we have been 
sitting here I have been thinking of a little 
plan. How would it be if, soon after 
Christmas, you asked two or three of the 
other little girls to come here one 
afternoon a week and bring their sewing ? 
This is looking to next year, you see. 
With you and Kitty, it will be quite a little 
club, and I could read some delightful 
book aloud to you. We could begin early 
in January, and in that way you should get 
presents enough done for everybody, 
without any hurry or worry; and your 
other afternoons would all, be free for 
playing happily with each other and the 
boys. 

“And now to help our other set of 
troubles. Kitty, dear, we won't let things 
go this way another year, will we, ever?” 

Kitty’s face was still hidden, but her 
brown curls shook violently. 

“Ttis the little, old, bad fairy named 
Putting Off,’ you see. We all know him, 
and we have to fight him all our lives ; for 
just as surely as we give in to him he will 
bring us out with our hands empty where 
we most wanted them to be full for other 
people ; but I think that you have learned 
your little lesson, too, and learned it 
thoroughly ; so let us come and see what 
we can find in my big cupboard.” 

Mamma went to her mysterious cup- 
board, which never can be peeped into 
when it is near Christmas or birthday 
times, and, sure enough, one by one she 
brought out the most wonderful and 
delightful things! There were pinctishions 
and needlebooks, left over from different 
fairs ; two books that would be exactly the 
right thing for the brother-boys, and a 
number of enchanting little Japanese knick- 
knacks for the girls at- school; and May 
had her share of these as well as Kitty, 

“Tt is just like the ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson’ !” whispered Kitty, giving May 
a happy little squeeze ; “and, you know, 
I have my present for her all done.” 

That night, as the two girls lay watching 
the long stockings dangling by the fire— 
“Kitty,” said May, “I am so sorry!” 

“T ought to be much sorrier,” said 
Kitty, hugging her; “for I really was 
much worse, and lazy, too, besides; but 
now I am so happy !” 
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“So am I”! said May. 

There never was a more delightful 
Christmas. Everybody had enchanting 
presents, and the last vestige of the sore 
spot left May’s heart entirely when Jerry, 
with a hug, asked her how she had known 
that an embroidered picture-frame was just 
exactly what he wanted most, and then 
put into her hands a shining pair of skates. 

“Thought your old ones were getting 
just a scrap rusty,” he said with a compre- 
hending twinkle; “and we're going to 
make up for lost time now, aren’t we, 
Maisie?” 

+ 
Can You Guess ? 


Wuar five letters form a sentence of 
forgiveness? I x qq u. 
What country is best suited for golf? 
The Hol(e)y Land. 
= 
Quaint Sayings 
NEAR IT 
Lirr.e Smsrer: 
dreamt you were in heaven?” 
Lirtte Broruger: “No; but I once 
dreamt [ was in a jam-tart !” 


= 
All The Same 


Wuen Baby May first began to talk her 
mother tried to teach her to say the 
nursery rhyme, ‘Jack and Jill.” She got 
on very well until the last Ene, ‘and Jill 
came tumbling after,” was reached. She 
tried many times to repeat it. Suddenly 
her face lighted up, as she found a way 
out of the difficulty, and ended trium- 
phantly. ‘And Jill fall down too!” 


“Ilave you ever 


bod 
Santa Claus and the Mouse 
One Christmas eve, when Santa Claus 
Came to a certain house, 
‘Yo fill the children’s stockings there, 
He found a little mouse. 


“A merry Christmas, little friend,” 
Said Santa Claus, so kind ; 

“The same to you, sir,” said the mouse ; 
“T thought you wouldn’t mind, 


If I should stay awake to-night, 
And watch you for a while.” 

“You're very welcome, little friend,” 
Said Santa, with a smile, 
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And then to fill the stockings up, 
Before the mouse could wink, 

From toe to top, from top to toe, 
There wasn’t left a chink. 


‘*Now they won’t hold another thing,” 
Said Santa Claus, with pride. 

A twinkle came in mousie’s eyes, 
But humbly he replied : 


“Tt’s not polite to say it, and 
Your pardon I implore, 

But in the fullest stockings there 
I could put one thing more.” 


“Oh, oh!” said Santa, “silly mouse ! 
Don’t I know how to pack ? 

By filling stockings all these years 
I should have learned the knack.” 


And then he took the stocking down 
From where it hung so high, 

And said, “ Now putin one thing more ; 
I give you leave to try.” 


The little mouse smiled to himself, 
And then he softly stole 

Up to the stocking’s crowded toe, 
And gnawed a little hole! 


“Now, if you please, good Santa Claus, 
I've put in one thing more ; 

For you will own that little hole 
Was not in there before.” 


How Santa Claus did laugh and laugh! 
And then he gaily spoke : 
“Well! you shall have a Christmas cheese 
For that nice little joke.” 
> 
The Glad Evangel : 
A Foreword by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


WueEn the Child of Nazareth was born, 
“the sun,” according to the Bosnian 
legend, “leaped in the heavens, and the 
stars around it danced. A peace came over 
mountain and forest. Even the rotten 
stump stood straight and healthy on the 
green hillside. The grass was beflowered 
with open blossoms, incense sweet as 
myrrh pervaded upland and forest, birds 
sang on the mountain top, and all gave 
thanks to the great God.” 

It is naught but an old folk-tale, but it 
has truth hidden at its heart, for a strange, 
subtle force, a spirit of genial good-will, a 
newborn kindness, seem to animate child 
and man alike when the world pays its 
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tribute to the “ Heaven-sent Youngling,” 
as the poet Drummond calls the Infant 
Christ. 

When the Three Wise Men rode from 
the East into the West on that “ first, best 
Christmas night,” they bore on their saddle- 
bows three caskets filled with gold and 
frankincense and myrrh, to be laid at 
the feet of the manger-cradled Babe of 
Bethlehem. 

Beginning with this old, old journey, 
the spirit of giving crept into the world’s 
heart. As the Magi came bearing gifts, 
so do we also; gifts that relieve want, gifts 
that are sweet and fragrant with friendship, 
gifts that breathe love, gifts that mean 
service, gifts inspired still by the star that 
shone over the City of David nearly two 
thousand years ago. 


Then hang the green coronet of the 
Christmas tree with glittering baubles and 
jewels of flame; heap offerings on its 
emerald branches; bring the Yule-log to 
the firing; deck the house with holly and 
mistletoe, 


* And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 


= 
A Grand Game for the Christmas Party 


A COBWEB PARTY 


Tuis is a game that requires some 
preparation, but is very good fun if it is 
properly carried out. Preparation is made 
by tying a number of different coloured 
strings from the chandelier and_ then 
twisting them round the furniture in 
different directions and running them out 
into different rooms, winding them in and 
out the bannisters and up and down stairs 
The more complicated and twisted they 
are the more fun there will be in untangling 
them. At the end of each string tie a 
little gift. Plenty of nice little things can 
be bought, and you can make little odds 
and ends yourself out of scraps, such 
as pincushions, bags, needle-cases, ete. 
When all the party is assembled they 
must stand round the chandelier, and 
each select a string, and at a given signal 
begin following it up, untangling it and 
winding it into a ball as they go along, 
There will be great excitement as to who 
shall finish first, and the little presents at 
the end will be a most welcome surprise. 
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Notes : 


Fo UST GS UY A SIRS ISSUES LEO HR, 


Wrrn the arrival of nippy October 
evenings, a perceptible social stir is usually 
evident. ‘This year it was heralded by 
several marriage announcements, and the 
month has seen some charming brides led 


to the altar, 
od 


Weddings 

On the 12th, Mr. J. H. Teesdale, a 
popular member of the firm of Messrs. 
Platt, Teesdale & Macleod, was married 
to Miss Winifred Mary Gull, daughter of 
the late Arthur Gull of Rio Janeiro, and 
sister of Mr. E. Manico Gull of the IM. 
Customs Service. 

The ceremony took place at Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, which was artistically 
decorated — with and feathery 
bamboo, trails of ivy being used to encircle 
the hanging lamps and pillars on each side 
of the nave. The bride, who was given 


cosmos 


away by her brother, wore a handsome 
gown of white satin draped from shoulder 
to waist across the bodice. The front was 
composed of handsome panel of pearl 
embroidery finishing within a foot of the 
hem of the skirt which was trimmed by a 
deep flounce of lace, headed by irridescent 
beading. The court train, which was 
entirely of gathered chiffon, was turned 
back at one corner while the other corner 
was trimmed with soft white ribbon and 
little bunches of white heather. ‘The bride 
wore the orthodox wedding veil fastened 
by a wreath of orange blossom which 
flower appeared again at her waist. A 
shower bouquet composed of carnations, 
tuberoses and asparagus fern was carried, 
and the bridegroom’s gift of a diamond 


pendant was worn. ‘T'wo small bridesmaids 


and two small pages attended the bride. 
The bridesmaids, Misses Doris Montague 
Bell and Maydee Mackay, wore dresses of 
white lace trimmed with white ribbon and 
wreaths of forget-me-nots on their heads. 
Each carried a basket of flowers. The 
pages wore white silk suits, 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
A. J. Walker, and after signing the register 
the bridal couple left the church preceded 
by the bridesmaids who strewed flowers in 
their path while the pages carried the 
bride’s train. 

After the ceremony a large reception 
was held by Mr. and Mrs, J. Samson 
at the Country Club, which had been 
artistically decorated for the occasion with 
white flowers and green foliage. In the 
main reception the bride and 
bridegroom took their stand beneath a 
trellised canopy of foliage hung from the 
ceiling, and from the centre of this 
arrangement were suspended three artistic 
floral bells. Here numerous friends came 
to proffer good wishes. 

In a felicitous speech, Mr. F. S. A, 
Bourne proposed the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘Teesdale, to which Mr. Teesdale 
replied, at the same time proposing the 
health of the bridesmaids and pages. 

At 5 o'clock the happy couple drove off 
to their home in Sinza Road and later in 
the evening left by steamer for Hankow, 
from whence they proceeded to the 
Yangtsze Gorges and Peking. 

The bride’s going-away dress was of soft 
silk in dove grey. The bodice was braided 
with self-coloured silk braid, the yoke and 
sleeves showing touches of pale blue, and 
the skirt was gathered into the waist and 


room 
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below the knees by a band of cloth on 
With 
this costume was worn a large hat of 


which the braiding again appeared. 


dove-coloured straw trimmed with a cluster 
of ostrich feathers in the same tone. 


Se 
A Pretty Wedding 


A popuLaR wedding was that of Mr. 


C. L. L. Williams and Miss Dorothy 


Lilian Endicott which took place at Holy 
Trinity Cathedral on October 25th. 


Pheto 
The service, which was fully choral, was 
conducted by the Rev. A. J. Walker, 


assisted by the Right Rev. Bishop Graves. 


The interior of the church presented a most 
artistic appearance being decorated with tall 
bamboos and heliotrope chrysanthemums, 
a large bell of the latter flowers being 
hung at the entrance to the chancel. 

The bride looked charming in her 
lovely imported gown of white satin, 
which was made with an overtunic bordered 
with satin stitch embroidery, the yoke and 
sleeves being of delicate blonde lace, the 


SOME OF MR, AND MRS. WILLIAMS’ WEDDING 
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design traced in seed pearls. The long 
court train of white satin was turned back 
at one corner to show a quilting picked 
out with single the 
shoulder a long scarf of chiffon was hung 


and caught at the bottom of the train by a 


pearls while from 


garniture of lace and orange blossom, held 
in place by a silver horse-shoe. 

The tulle bridal veil was fastened with 
a wreath of orange blossom and a shower 
bouquet of white carnations, roses, and 


asparagus fern was carried. 
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Mrs. C. 


undertook the duties of matron-of-honour 


3ennett, sister of the bride, 


and wore a gown of ivory Renaissance lace 
and black chiffon, which was surmounted 
by a black hat trimmed 
with a big bow of ivory Mechlin lace. 
She of carnations 
and wore the bridegroom’s gift, a pearl 
brooch. 

Little Miss Billy Irvine, the bride’s 
niece, attended as bridesmaid and wore 
a dainty frock of white organdie and lace 
and a large white lace hat. 


large satin 


carried a bouquet 


She also wore 


SOCIAL 
the bridegroom’s gift, a brooch with 
her name inscribed on it, and carried 


a basket of white flowers and asparagus 
fern. 

After the ceremony, a reception was 
held by the bride’s mother who wore a 


becoming gown of grey silk crepe relieved 


with cream lace and a hat of panne 
velvet trimmed with black and white 
plumes. = 
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Photo THE WILLIAMS 


The newly-married couple were the 


recipients of many good wishes and their 
AeTJi 


Speeches were 


health was proposed by the Rey. 
Walker in a happy speech. 
also made by the bridegroom, and Mr. 
Dorsey, U.S. Vice-Consul. 


The bride’s going awa 


gown was of an 


artistic shade of pale grey panne velvet 
with which hat to 
After spending a few days in Shanghai, 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams left for Swatow 
“to. which Mr. been 
appointed U.S. Consul. 


was worn a match, 


port Williams has 
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ENDICOTT WEDDING 
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A Fireman's Wedding 
wedding 
teresting, and the wedding of Mr. W. R. 


A Fireman’s is always in- 
Butchart and Miss Edith Mayne, which 
took place on October 
particularly so. The long line of firemen 
down the aisle testified to the popularity 
of the young couple, and the trucks and 


22nd, was 


engines waiting outside provided a very 
picturesque note. 


GROUP Burr Photo Co. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. A. J. Walker, and took place at 
Holy Trinity Cathedral which was artisti- 
decorated for the with 
bamboo foliage and white flowers. 

The bride looked charming as she 
entered the church on the arm of her 
brother, Mr. George Mayne, who gave her 
away. 


cally occasion 


She wore an extremely becoming 
princess gown of shimmering white satin, 
which opened on one side from shoulder 
to hem and showed a panel of beautiful 
hand-made point lace. The yoke and 
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sleeves were of tucked chiffon intermingled 
with point lace. The train of white satin 
hung in artistic folds from under the arms 


atta 


hed to the bodice on the left 
The 


tulle bridal veil was crowned by a wreath 


and w 


side by a large white satin buckle. 


of orange blossoms which flowers again 


appeared on the cor She carried a 


bouquet of white carnations and asparagus 
sold neckla 


fern and wore a pearl and 


the gift of the bridegroom. 


SHANGHAI 


After the ceremony a reception was 
held by Mrs. Mayne at 10 Hankow Road, 
when the happy couple were the recipients 
The health of 
the bride and bridegroom was proposed 
by Mr. Brodie Clark in a happy ttle 


of numerous good wishes. 


speech and the bride cut the cake with a 
well-sharpened Deluge hatchet. A large 


array of wedding presents was on view 


amongst which a handsome silver salver 


and tea service from the firm of Mess: 


Photo THE BUTCHART 


Two charming bridesmaids, Miss Amy 
Boyd and Miss Dorcthy Dawson, attended 
the bride and wore most becoming frocks 
of pink voile and large picture hats of 
black crinoline trimmed with pink roses 

E 
bridegroom’s gift, which took the form of 


and silver folie ch also wore the 


a pretty gold brooch of ivy leaves studded 
with diamonds and pearls. 

The bridegroom was supported by Mr. 
Percy Lancaster as best man, and the 
ushers were Messrs. C. O. Mayne, B. O. 
Mayne, L. M. Beytagh, A. Tilbrook, W. 
QO, Lancaster, and R. Brill. 


MAYNE WEDDING 


GROUP Rembrandt Photo Co. 


Hopkins, Dunn & Co., a beautiful em- 
broidered satin screen from the Deluge 
Company of the Fire Brigade, a handsome 
silver entree dish from the Mih-Ho-Loong 
Company and several individual presents 
from members of the Victoria Company 
gave the 


testimony of bridegroom’s 


popularity with his colleagues. Many 
other beautiful and useful presents from 
the friends of the young couple spoke 
eloquently of the esteem in which they 
were held. 


The 


house-boat 


honeymoon was spent on a 


trip up-country. ‘The bride’s 
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going-away dress was of steel grey poplin 


with which she wore a large mauve 
hat trimmed with velvet and roses to 
match. 

= 


Another Pretty Wedding 


was that of Mr Frank D. Allen, who was 
united in holy matrimony to Miss Sophie 
W. Ruddan, only daughter of the late 
Capt. James Ruddan, by the Rev. A. J. 
Walker, at Holy Trinity Cathedral, on 
October 22nd. The bride, who was given 
Capt. W. H. 
dressed in a crépe de chine princess gown, 


away by Corneck, was 


trimmed with heavy French lace, tulle, and 
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presents was a handsome silver rose bowl, 
presented by the members of the S. V. 
Artillery. 


= 


A Musical Treat 


Mr. Hurry’s first Organ Recital of the 
season drew a large number of people to 
Holy Trinity Cathedral on October 26th, 
when an 


cellent programme was given 
and much appreciated. Mr. Hurry was 


assisted by Mr. Lewis who sang several 


solos. 
of this 
leaving Shanghai for the Straits Settlements, 


This was the farewell appearance 
popular baritone, prior to his 


Photo 


MR, AND MRS, 


orange blossoms, and was attended by 
Miss Alice Wilkins as 


wore a very pretty dress of 


bridesmaid, who 
wedgewood 
blue silk with toque to match, while Mr if 
Gill acted as best man. ‘The reception 
was held at the residence of Capt. and 


Mrs. Corneck, at which place the friends 


assembled to offer their felicitations. 
Among the numerous and beautiful 


BUTCHART AND MEMBERS OF THE DELUGE FIRE 


Rembrandt Phot. Co. 
BRIGADE 


and he will be much missed in the Cathedral 


choir—of which he has been a member 


for several years—as well as in other 


musical circles. His rendering of Handel’s 
Recitative and aria “ Arm, arm Ye Brave ” 
was particularly suited to his style and 
much enjoyed by his audience as was Mr, 
Hurry’s masterly interpretation of Elgar’s 


“Triumphal Mai 
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A Chinese Function - 


AN interesting feature of the month was 
the opening of the new Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
Athletic Field for Chinese which took 
place on October gth, when competitors 
representing Shanghai were chosen for the 
National Sports which took place later at 
Nanking. 

A fine stretch of ground situated east of 
the Rifle Range has been procured and 
enclosed by a high fence. ‘The centre is 
laid with turf and provides an excellent 
space for field sports. This is surrounded 
by a cinder track measuring something like 
a quarter of a mile round. 

Speeches were delivered by Mr. Yau 
Ching-dor and the compradore of the 
International Banking Corporation, after 
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which sports were held on the grounds, 
and the Town Band dispensed popular 
music. 

= 


Marine Engineers’ Dances 

A seriEs of dances has been arranged 
under the auspices of the Marine Engineers’ 
Institute to take place at the Astor House 
during the season and will begin with the 
New Year. hey will be held everyFriday 
as follows: January 6th, 13th, 20th, and 
27th, February 3rd, roth, 17th, and 24th. 
As usual a Fancy Dress Ball will finish 
the season and will be held on March 3rd. 
‘The hospitality of the Marine Engineers’ 
Institute is proverbial and the dances will be 
anticipated with pleasure by the fortunate 
recipients of invitations, 


¢- ¢£ + 
A - DOUBLE SURPRISE 


Tue words often quoted from Zngomar the Barbarian, “wo souls with but a 
single thought,” were beautifully illustrated by one of Sully’s experiences in painting 
portraits. Two of his patrons were Monsieur Brugére and his wife. Both were old, 
and each wished to surprise the other with a New Year’s gift. Monsieur first called on 
Sully and engaged him to paint his portrait. No one but the artist and the sitter was 
to know of the transaction, as monsieur intended to surprise madame on the first day 


of the year. The portrait was begun, and there had been several sittings. Then 
madame visited the artist’s studio. Sully, seeing her enter, thought the secret had fared 
as secrets generally do, and was preparing to bring out monsieur’s portrait. But 


madame prevented him from becoming a marplot by saying, “Monsieur Sully, you 
must paint my picture very quick. I wish to surprise monsieur, my husband, very 
much. He has long wished for my portrait, but I have refused. Now I wish him to 
find it hung up before his face on New Year's morning. So you will paint my portrait, 
and keep it very secret from monsieur.” Both portraits were painted, and both secrets 
kept. On New Year's eve, after the Brugére family had retired, Sully contrived to place 
the two portraits in their parlour. Doubtless both monsieur and madame knew why the 
house was invaded at that late hour, but each thought, “ Ah, there’s my surprise !” 

In a day or two monsieur called on the portrait-painter. “Aha, Monsieur, Sully!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Now we have all played a trick! I trick my wife, my wife trick me, 
you trick both! Very early on New Year’s morning madame get up and go into the 
parlour. I listen, and I hear exclaim very loud and laugh very much. So I go to her 
to enjoy the joke. ‘Aha, my dear,’ I say, ‘is it like?’ ‘You shall look if it is like,’ 
said she; and there, by the side of mine, I found her picture. ‘Aha, Sully has told 
you my plot, and you counterplot me!’ But I found it was the same thought in two 
heads.” “And the mutual desire to produce an agreeable surprise,” said the artist. 


famous Christmas dinners. The 

guests at these functions were 
always chosen with a care and precision 
upon which Mrs. Leigh prided herself, 
and which she, of all others, was fitted 
to exercise, for no one in Shanghai knew 
as she did the ramifications of social 
differences and the skeletons that lurked 
in the closets of her friends. In short, 
no one could gather so successfully a 
small party of people who were glad to 
be together. 

But on this occasion Mrs. Leigh—to 
vary an ancient saying —reckoned without 
her guest. At six o’clock she was sum- 
moned to the telephone. At the other 
end was Mrs. David Logan. Mrs. Logan 
and Mrs. Leigh had been intimate since 
their infancy. Her accents were agitated. 

““My dear Harriet, David has come 
home perfectly miserable. He insists that 
I shall not stay at home with him. I 
shouldn’t think of coming and making 
if I 


M RS. LEIGH was giving one of her 


an odd woman at your dinner 
didn’t happen to be able to bring 
a substitute for David. Mr. Rodney 


(Philip Rodney, you know) came up from 
Hongkong to-day quite unexpectedly and 
is staying with us. He is a great friend 
of David’s. May I bring him?” 

Mrs. Leigh expressed her regret, sym- 
pathy and acquiescence, and the matter 
was arranged 

“Tt is too bad about David,” she said 
to her husband; “he is such a capital 
diner-out ; but no doubt Mr, Rodney, of 
Hongkong, will do as well. I needn’t 
change people. I will give him to Frances 
Fearing, whom David was to have taken 
in. As neither one of them is a Shanghai- 
lander they can compare notes about us 
and have a very good time doing it. 
It will suit admirably.” 


* * * 


Betieen the Gysters and bigueus( 


A Curistmas Episope By E. D. 


Snow had been falling all the afternoon, 
and by eight o'clock it lay thick upon the 
ground. 

The shouts of the mafoos as the carriages 
passed at intervals over the car tracks, 
the clang of the motormen’s bells, 
the shutting of carriage doors, as one 
equipage after another drew up at the 
Leighs’—all of these sounds fell upon the 
ear with the resonance peculiar to a 
snow-laden atmosphere. The house was 
in Avenue Road, and across the way 
the trees loomed in the storm, the 
electric lights shining but dimly through 
the misty glass. 

Within the house the scene was in sharp 
contrast to the wintriness without. There 
were softly shaded lamps, the delicate 
perfume of flowers, beautiful women in 
dinner dress, and the murmur of voices 
and laughter, for the room was full when 
Mrs. Logan and Philip Rodney entered. 
They were the last of the guests to arrive. 

“Let me introduce you to the lady you 
are to take in,” said Mrs. Leigh to Rodney. 

They crossed the room to a woman in 
a white gown who was standing with her 
back turned partly toward them. She was 
not young, for her hair was grey, and for 
this Rodney was grateful. He preferred 
women of his own age. She was tall, 
almost as tall as he was, and the poise of 
her head was especially graceful. It gave 


him an odd sensation to see it, for it 
reminded him of. 

“Frances,” said Mrs. Leigh, “this is 
Mr. Rodney. He is to take you in. Miss 


Fearing, Mr. Rodney.” 

They both bowed. A startled look came 
into her brown eyes and a wave of colour 
passed over her face and lingered there. 
It was a face that was still young in spite 
of her grey hair and her thirty-seven years. 
Neither one of them spoke, and then he 
offered her his arm and they walked in 
to dinner, 
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She was the first to recover her self- 
possession. 

“T suppose we must say something!” 
she said. ‘We. haven’t met for fifteen 
years, and in that time one can forget 
any difference of opinion. In fact, one 
can forget anything and everything. Now, 
it had totally escaped my memory that 
you lived in Hongkong.” 

“T did not when—a - fifteen years ago.” 


* + * 


He was peppering his oysters with the 
deliberation that she remembered so well. 
He had changed very little. There was 
not a grey hair among the ruddy gold 
that grew so thickly on his head, and it 
always had that little wave to it. He wore 
no moustache; he had not then. There 
was an added line or two about the mouth, 
and the perpendicular furrow between the 
blue eyes had deepened, but it came from 
study, not from sorrow. ‘he years had 
sat lightly upon him, she said to herself 
with a touch of bitterness that was not 
natural to her. She would ask presently 
for Mrs. Rodney, for she had heard years 
ago that he had married. It was very 
soon after—after he went away. It was 
strange that she had known nothing of him 
since then. Except for this one important 
item of news, she had lost sight of him 
completely in the fifteen years that had 
elapsed since their engagement was broken 
“by-mutual consent.” She determined to 
assume a manner of perfect frankness. 
She had always found it to be the best 
disguise when Gealing with the other sex. 

“Now, tell me all about yourself,” said 
she blithely.“ What have you been doing? 
And since when have you been living in 
Hongkong ?” 

“Only for a year. I have been at Home 
most of the time since—a—for the last fifteen 
years. I have been writing, of course, and 
have published a lot of stuff. Then, about 
three months ago, I was offered a position 
on the staff of a Hongkong paper. In 
fact, I am editor of ‘The Post.’” 

“So you are James Rodney!” she 
exclaimed, turning quickly and looking at 
him with the clear, direct gaze of her 
honest eyes. “I have always suspected 
it, though I never could understand why 
you didn’t use your own name. I have 
read all of your books ” 
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As soon as she had said it she wished: 
that she could recall the impulsive words. 
Her eyes drooped, and therefore she did 
not see the gleam that came into his. 

“Tt was a fancy of mine,” he said 


quietly, ‘James was my father’s name, 
you know. But what made you think it 
was 1?” 


She became flippant. “Oh, I suppose 
I recognised some of your ideas. One 
does, you know, with the most casual 
acquaintances.” 

“* And we were not casual acquaintances,” 
he said. 

Tt was at this moment that her attention 
was claimed by her neighbour on the other 
side, and it was not until the fish was 
served that they spoke again. 

“And now, tell me about yourself,” 
saidhe. “Are you still living at Yokohama, 
in the old house?” 

“Still at Yokohama, but not in the old 
house.” 

“And so you have never married. I 
supposed, of course, that you had.” 

She laughed as though at an excellent 


joke. “No, I left that for Grace and 
Edward to do. I spend my winters with 
Grace. She married a Shanghailander, 
Robert Leigh. He is the brother of our 
host.” 


He glanced up and down the long table. 
“No, she isn’t here to-night,” she added. 


* * * 


She did not say that she was gra‘eful 
for her sister's absence. She could not 
have carried off the situation with so high 
a hand if anyone had been present who 
knew the history of these two whom a 
device of destiny had brought together 
once more. When they last met they 
were lovers. A letter, written by her in one 
mood and read by him in another, had 
worked the mischief. He was at a distance 
and was too proud to go to her, and she 
could not go to him. Mistaken pride and 
false delicacy on both sides, but, alas! the 
way of the world. 

“You have changed very little,” he said 


presently. 
She laughed again. ‘Your memory. is 
poor. My hair was not always of this 


silvery hue, I assure you.” 
“Your hair is different, but I like it. 
It seems to suit your face.” He watched 
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to see if the rich colour would rise in her 
cheeks as it did in the old days. “You 
haven’t changed in the least,” he added. 

“Nor you,” she retorted, ‘These can- 
dles are merciful to our crows’-feet, but I 
can see that you hayen’t grown old. You 
have been happy, successful, satisfied !” 

She paused, but he said nothing. “I 
heard that you had married,” she continued. 
“Tell me about Mrs, Rodney. Where 
is she to-night ?” 

“There is no Mrs. Rodney.” 

She grew grave at once. “Oh, I am 
sorry! I—TI had not heard of her death. 
You see, I have known so little about 
aa 

“And that little is not the truth. 
has never been a Mrs. Rodney. 
not married.” 

She wondered afterward what her face 
had shown. She glanced up suddenly and 
saw that ».1s. Leigh was watching her. It 
gave her courage to be flippant again. 

“Ts it possible! Dame Gossip carries 
strange tales. Not that she has told me 
much about you, for, as I said, I have lost 
sight of you completely; but I did hear 
that you were married, and even the name 
of the lady,” 

“Who was it?” he asked curiously. 

“Tt was Miss Alice Farwell.” 

“My cousin’s wife. They have been 
married a dozen years at least. He is 
Henry Philip Rodney, you know. People 
are always confusing us, but I should think 
you would have known that it wasn’t I.” 

“Not at all. It was a most natural 
mistake for me to make.” She wilfully 
misinterpreted his meaning, which was 
perfectly clear to her. ‘I had quite for- 
gotten that your names were so much 
alike.” 

She spoke very quietly. She wondered 
if he guessed that her heart was beating 
with a violence that frightened her. It 
seemed as though everyone could have 
heard it had the din of conversation ceased 
for an instant. 

“So we are both as we were fifteen 
years ago,” he observed. 

“Exactly! You crumble your bread as 
wastefully as you did then, and I- oh, I 
am just as I was, but a little more precise, 
a little more set in my ways. As one 
grows in  spinsterhood one grows in 
precision.” 


‘There 
I have 
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“You never were precise, and you are 
far from it now.” 

“How uncomplimentary ! 
a virtue.” 

They had reached the salad—or, to be 
more exact, the salad had reached them. 
She wondered if this dinner would ever 
come to an end. She longed for, yet 
dreaded, the final moment. It would be 
final in every sense of the word. Of 
course, they would never meet again 
‘They must not - she could not endure it. 


I consider it 


* * * 


She glanced at the man on her other 
side. He was elderly and distingué, and 
was absorbed in his dinner. He never 
talked when he could eat, and it was only 
between the courses that he vouchsafed a 
word. He had been invited because of 
his wife, who was as animated as he was 
dull, and who entertained a great deal 
herself. Mrs. Leigh was punctilious about 
paying her social debts. This man was 
particularly fond of a good salad, and 
Frances saw that he would be unavailable 
for some minutes. Philip really ought to 
speak to his other neighbour. She leaned 
forward intending to diaw her into their 
conversation, but the girl was talking to 
someone else. 

“You can’t do it,” said Rodney. “You 
must talk to me or be silent, and if you 
are quiet I shall talk to you.» You are 
completely at my mercy. I have some- 
thing to say, and I am going to say it.” 

“Tam at your mercy,” she said; “but 
I trust to your generosity.” 

“A weak reed to lean upon! I have 
been silent for fifteen years. Now I am 
going to speak.” 

“Philip, please don’t! 
place.” 

“Tt is the place! Anywhere is the place 
for speaking in which I happen to find 
you. Do you think I shall let the chance 
go? Or that I shall let you go?” 

She looked about her desperately. Her 
elderly neighbour had finished his salad. 
Next to his food, old curios were, she 
knew, his hobby, and she plunged with 
startling suddenness into the description of 
an ancient vase which she had discovered 
that very day ina shop. He was responsive 
until he found some reason for believing it 
to be a reproduction, and the “sweet” 


This is not the 
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coming on just then his interest flagged. 
Then in her other ear came Rodney’s 
voice, quiet, determined, tender. 

“ Francie !”” 

She gave a little gasp, it was his old 
name for her. 

“Francie, you may just as well make up 
your mind to listen to me. It has got to 
come sooner or later,” 

“Later, then! This is not the time. 
Mrs. Leigh is looking at you. You are 
too intense for a stranger whom I have 
met for the first time to-night. Be sen- 
sible, Philip! Ah, Miss Merion!” 

Again she leaned forward. The girl 
beyond him was now disengaged. Frances 
congratulated herself; she had won a 
small victory. 

“Before the liqueurs come!” he mur- 
mured, and then became perfectly silent. 

Miss Merion had already decided that 
the man from Hongkong was either 
eccentric or stupid, and having important 
affairs of her own to attend to she did not 
long bestow her attention upon him or 
Miss Fearing. 


* * * 


The dessert had gone, the liqueurs had 
come, and he spoke again, 
“ Francie, I was a fool! 

idiot !” 
“Don’t call yourself names,” she laugh- 
ed; “it isn’t polite. I must put on a 


A hot-tempered 
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vivacious manner, Phil ! 
attract attention.” 

“T have loved you all these fifteen years.” 

“Very unwisely, then. I am not what 
I was. Has Time stood still?” 

“Alas, no! But may we not hope that 
we have both developed for the wiser and 
the better under Time’s sight? And may 
Wwe not try now to atone for the folly and 
the headstrong temper of Youth? We have 
wasted fifteen good years apart.” 

“They might not have been a success 
together.” 

“Francie! Please, dear, be serious.” 

“T am very serious—underneath. How 
does either one of us know what the other 
may be now? Fifteen years! It has been 
a century.” 

“That is precisely what I think myself. 
Ah, yes, I remember you always liked 
green peppermint.” 

“You remember that ?” 

“T remember everything. You always 
quirked your little finger in that absurd 
way when you held your glass.” 

“You ridiculous boy! You don’t look 
forty.” 

This was irrelevant, but delightful. 

The liqueur was drunk in a profound 
silence, and now Mrs. Leigh was rising, 

“ Francie, is it yes or no?” 

“Tt is—why, Phil, I can’t say it here!” 


Really, you will 


THE END. 


bid 


“* As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man, is woman ; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
‘Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other.” 


a 


IF ONLY WE 


HAD KNOWN 


THERE are gifts more precious than any which can be seen and handled, which are 


often received and enjoyed without even a recognition. 


Sometimes it is a sacrifice that 


has been wi'lingly made on our behalf, or an assistance kindly given, and, though we 
may feel gratitude, we do not express it, and our benefactor never knows it. Sometimes 
we are helped and comforted, instructed or inspired by a speaker or a writer, and it 
does not occur to us to say so, or in any way to make him aware of it. Yet perhaps he 
is at the same time fainting for just that very knowledge, fearing that his efforts are 
futile, and feeling but little hope in renewing them. If all persons would simply and 
truthfully avow the good they have received, and utter the gratitude they really feel, it 
would vastly increase the happiness and stimulate the endeavours of those who labour 
in secret and cannot tell that they do not labour in vain. 


| iter ar Y 


Jottings 


“THE Booxworm ” 


“Rest Harrow” 

By Maurice Hewrerr 
(Messrs. Macmillian & Co., 6/- net.) 
THOSE of us who have read and enjoyed 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “Open Country” 

will, I am sure, welcome its sequel “ Rest 

Harrow.” It is frequently the case that 

the pleasant impression left by a good 

novel is entirely spoilt by its sequel. ‘This 
said of “Rest Harrow,” 
many ways preferable to 


can never be 
which is in 
“Open Country.” There is 
undefinable charm in Sanchia and Jack 
Senhouse which clings to the pages of 
both books. But in the first these two 
characters are given undue prominence : 


a certain 


they stand out too clearly ainst a 
background of almost equally interesting 
persons, who seem held back and 


smothered by the author. Again, in the 
second book we have less of Senhouse 
and his strained impossible philosophy. 
Of Sanchia one could hardly have too 
much and here we have a little more of 
her fascinating ways and thoughts than 
in the first book. “Rest Harrow” is 
eminently readable, and Mr. Hewlett is 
indeed to be congratulated on his charac- 
terisation and style. I confess I was 
charmed by the latter, which, like the story, 
is of that quaint original cleverness that 
is bound to attract. ‘The author is perhaps 
a little hard on some of his characters. 
Poor Neville Ingram was after all only 
human (Sanchia apparently was not). 
Then this lady’s correct mother and her 
stainless sister seem in for a little more 
than their fair share of satire and ridicule. 
They are each typical women we meet 
every day in all houses. Good-natured 


William Chevenix and his artless prattle, 
SESE charming old father, Mrs. Benson 

“vast, massive, black-gowned, cloudy for 
trouble, a cook” all help to add that note 
of humour and pathos which makes the 
story so lifelike. 

In conclusion we may only hope that 
Mr. Hewlett will give us yet another book 
dealing with the capricious Sanchia and 
her married life. 


= 
“Rewards and Fairies” 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
(Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 6/-) 

‘THERE are many who will welcome Mr. 
Kipling in his new réle—that of a writer 
of fairy stories. Sometimes he writes very 
charmingly, and those that have fault to 
find with his works usually attack his 
poetry rather than his prose. Certainly 
it would be a hard task to find fault with 
“Rewards and Fairies,” his latest publica- 
Dan and Una, the two children of 
the story, first became known to us a year 


tion, 


or so ago when Mr. Kipling published 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill.” Since then they 
have grown up a little, and Mr, Kipling’s 
descriptions of the people they meet in 
Dreamland and of the former exploits of 
these folk are intensely vivid. He carries 
us back to Elizabeth’s time and to America 
of 1793 with the greatest ease, and he 
cleverly succeeds in making us feel the 
“atmosphere” of these times not only by 
the aid of his prose, but also by short 
poems which precede and follow each 
narrative. “Rewards and Fairies” is in 
fact a delightful book both for children 
and grown-ups. 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 


BLECHYNDEN.—At Shanghai, on 
November 6, 1910, the wife of A. L. 
Blechynden, of a son. 


BOLITHO.—On October 31, 1910, at 
Moukden, Manchuria, the wife of E. 
F. Bolitho, of a daughter. 


BULBROOK.—On November 14, 1910, 
the wife of E. E. Bulbrook, I. M. 
Customs, a daughter. 


COX.—On November 11, 1910, at Woo- 
sung, Shanghai, to Dr. and Mrs. R. 
H. Cox, a daughter. 


NAVIDSON.—On November 1, 1910, at 
23 Hart Road, Shanghai, the wife of 
Robert Davidson, of a daughter. 


FORSHAW.—On November 8, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of G. I’. Forshaw, 
of a daughter. 


GOLDMAN.—On November 21, 1910, 
at 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, the 
wife of D. Goldman, of a son. 


HAMILTON.—On November 8, r1y10, 
to Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Hamilton, C. 
M. S., Szechuan, a daughter. 


HAMMOND.—On November 26, 1910, 
at 33 Tongshan Road, Shanghai, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Hammond, a son. 


PARSONS.—On November 19, 1910, at 
11 Love Lane, Shanghai, the wife of 
E. K. Parsons, of a daughter. 


POI.LOCK.—At 17 Macgregor Road, 
Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Pollock, a daughter. 


RAVEN.- On November 21, 1910, at 
No. 20 Route Doumer, Shanghai, to 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Raven, a daughter. 
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Marriages 
CARTER—ROBERTS.—On November 
19, 1910, at Shanghai, before Sir 
Pelham L. Warren, k.c.M.G., and 
afterwards at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Shanghai, Robert James Claude 
Carter, of London, to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of William John 

Roberts, of Shanghai. 


SOWDEN—SCHWARZER.—On No- 
vember 30, 1910, at the British 
Consulate, before Sir Pelham Warren, 
k.c.M.G., G. H. Sowden of the 
Shanghai Tug & Lighter Co., to Lily 
Anna Bellman, only daughter of 
Adolph Schwarzer, I.M.C. 


TOVEY-COZENS— DENCH.—On 
Wednesday, October 26, 1910, at 11 
a.m., at the Parish Church, Welton, 
Northamptonshire, by the Rev. J. F. 
Sugden, Vicar of Welton, Robert 
Tovey-Cozens to Alice Elizabeth 
Dench, late of Shanghai (by special 
license). 


= 
Deaths 
BAESSLER —On November 19, 1910, at 
the General Hospital, Shanghai, 


Johannes Carl Ferdinand Baessler, 


aged 55 years. 


BEER.—On November 22, 1910, at 
Ichang, from cholera, Nurse Minnie 
Beer, p.s.c., of the Church of Scotland 
Mission. 


DEW.—On November 16, 1910, at 39 
Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai, 
Rosamund Florence Mary, infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. C. W 
Dew. 


GREENWOOD.—On November 8, 1910 
at the General Hospital, Shanghai, 
Charles Frederick Greenwood, aged 
45 years. 

STRYKER.—On November 23, 1910, 
suddenly, at Ichang, Hupeh, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Stryker, American Church 
Mission. 


WORTH.—On November 14, 1910, James 
Spencer, infant son of Dr. and Mrs. 
George C. Worth, aged 6 months and 
3 days. 


| 
‘ 


HE news of the death of Mr. C. W. 
é ii Kleimenow, H.I. Russian Majesty's 
Consul-General for Shanghai, was 
received on October 31st with deep regret 
by his many friends in Shanghai. Mr. 
Kleimenow had been ill first with dysen- 
tery and afterwards was operated upon for 
ap, endicitis, but the not 
apprehended till within a few days of his 
death, 


worst was 


The late Mr. Kleimenow, who was fifty- 
five years of age, succeeded the late Mr. 
N. Laptow in 1900 as Consul-General for 
Russia in Shanghai, having seen service as 
an officer of the Russian Army in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-1878 prior to joining 
the Foreign Office. He first came to China 
as Secretary to the Russian Legation in 
Peking, where five years later he became 
Chargé d’Affaires. From Peking he went 
to Singapore to fill the post of Consul- 
General and although he was appointed 
to Shanghai in 1899 be did not take up 
the position until the following year. 

During the Russo-Japanese War, very 
heavy demands were made upon Mr. 
Kleimenow’s administrative abilities, espe- 
cially when the refugees from Port Arthur 
flocked to this port, but he proved himself 
fully equal to the task of finding them 
food and shelter here. This was by no 
means a light task and the smooth way in 
which the work was carried out showed 
him to be a clever organiser and 
administrator. For some time he per- 
formed the duties of doyen of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, but the 
Russo-Japanese War made such heavy 
demands upon him. His amiable dis- 
position endeared him to many and he 


resigned when 


p: 


Obituary: Rleimenow 


p 


claimed good friends many 
nationalities. 

The funeral of the late Consul-General 
for Russia took place-at the Bubbling Well 
Cemetery on November 1st. A Requiem 
Mass was conducted by the Rev Father 
Figurovsky at the Russian Church in 
North Honan Road Extension, at 9.30 


a.m. on November rst. 


amongst 


THE LATE MR. C. W. KLEIMENOW 
H.1, Russ 


ajesty’s Consul-General for Shanghai 


This impressive ceremony was attended 
by representatives of the Consular Body, 
the Council, and the many _ friends 
of the deceased, amongst whom 
Sir Pelham Warren, k.c.M.c., and Mr. 
H. J. Brett of H.B.M.’s Consulate- 
General, Mr. F. S. A. Bourne, c.M.c., 
Assistant Judge, Dr. yon Buri, German 


were 
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Consul-General, with Dr. G. Ney, and 
other members of his staff, M. Dejean 
de la Batie, Consul-General for France, 
with M. Feit, and others of his. staff 
Mr. S. Monaco, Italian Consul-General, 


Mr. Ariyoshi, Japanese Consul-G-neral 
Mr. J. F. das Chagas, Acting 
General for Portugal, M. de Sostoa, Consul 


for Spain, Dr. Amos P. Wilder, American 


Consul- 
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H. J. Craig, representing the Municipal 
Lt. 
Colonel Barnes, Mr. J. Prentice, the Rev. 
C.-E. 


Russo-Asiatie Bank, and representatives 


Council, Colonel C. D. Bruce and 


Darwent, most of the staff of the 


of the I. M. Customs and of the principal 
Russian firms in Shanghai. 

As soon as the service had ended, the 
was covered with several 


coffin, which 


THE CORTEGE LEAVING 


M. 
General for Cuba, Mr. von Schendel, Acting 


Consul - General, ‘Tejedor, Consul- 
Belgian Consul, Mr. Th. Hansen, Norwegian 
Consul-General, and Dr. Bernauer, Acting 
Consul-General for Austria-Hungary, and 
many other Consular representatives; Mr. 


D. Landale, Mr. W. A. C. Platt, and Mr. 


THE RUSSIAN 


THE FUNERAL 
PROCESSION 
OF THE LATE MR. 
KLEIMENOW 
PASSING ALONG 
BUBBLING WELT 


ROAD 


CHURCH 


beautiful wreaths, was carried by a number 
of Mr. Kleimenow’s friends to the waiting 
hearse which was to convey it to Bubbling 
Well Cemetery. A procession was then 
formed. Immediately behind the hearse 
followed a Chinese cross-bearer, the choir, 


priest, and a number of mourners on foot, 
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and behind them came a long queue of 
carriages containing members of the 
Consular Body and the Council and others. 
As the procession crossed the Settlement 
boundary a guard of Indian troopers 
under the command of Sub-Inspector 
Spottiswoode fell into position at the head 
of the cortege which slowly proceeded to 
Bubbling Well vid Honan, Sinza, and 
Carter Roads. At the corner of Carter 
and Bubbling Well Roads the Town Band 
joined the procession and added an 
impressive touch of mournfulness by 
playing funeral music. At the cemetery 
gates the mounted escort lined up while 
the hearse, followed by the priest and choir 
chanting, continued its way up the main 


o of 
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road to the cemetery chapel. After a 
short but impressive service the coffin— 
followed by the band playing Chopin’s 
Funeral March—was carried to its last 
resting-place which is near the monument 
erected to the memory of the officers and 
men who died in Shanghai during the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

The pall-bearers were Messrs. L, von 
Hoyer (Russian Financial Agent), W. 
Bratzow (Russian Vice-Consul), G. V. 
Anastassieff, M-. Morducovitch, M. J. 
Musicant, W. G, Goddard, Count Jeziersky, 
J. and I. A. Speransky, S. D. ‘Tichomiroff, 
M. Strumensky, and C J. Dmitrieff Mr. 
W. Bratzow, Russian Vice-Consul, was 
Chief Mourner. 


oe 
SILENT - LAND 


By JoHANN GAUDENZ VON Saxis-SeEwis 
A Translation by Longfellow 


Into the Silent Land! 


Ah! who shall lead us thither ? 


Clouds in the evening sky 


more darkly gather, 


And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 


Who leads us with a gentl 
Thither, oh, thither, 
Into the Silent Land ? 


Into the Silent Land! 


e hand 


To you, ye boundless regions 


Of all perfection ! 
Of beauteous souls ! 


Tender morning-visions 
The Future's pledge and band ! 


Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand, 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 


Into the silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! 


For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 


‘To lead us with a gentle | 


hand 


To the land of the great Departed, . 


Into the Silent Land! 


yee ee ee 


4 Sie ee ee ee ee ee 


oaks Ne Abe abe nde de bende eae le ne nde 
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“A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A PRos- 
perous New Year,” is the wish we send 
out to all our friends with this number of 
“ Social Shanghai.” 

Most of us in Shanghai have reason to 
watch the passing of 1910 with few regrets, 
for it has brought us litde that can be 
counted good or profitable, unless it be 
experience, which is always valuable. 

The superstitious attribute our mis- 
fortunes to the evil influence of Halley’s 
comet, the polt:oon will throw the blame 
on the first likely scape-goat that presents 
itself, but the conscientious-minded | will 
shoulder his own burden and say, “TI also 
have done my portion.” “Why?” or 
“How?” are futile questions in this instance. 
“To err is human,” but to admit one’s 
error and bear the brunt manfully is 
coming near the divine. 

The never-to-be-forgotten rubber boom 
of the spring was the root of all the 
subsequent evil-, but the elements which 
brought it up to a pitch of insanity—which 
was epidemic for several weeks - are too 
numerous to be considered. However, out 
of this grew the financial crisis and the 
decline of wholesome trade, from the 
effects of which we are now suffering, and 
one might review the year as a series of 
disasters which have risen phcenix-like 
out of the ashes of the rubber boom. 

“ What about the Plague ?” is a question 
that suggests itself at this point, ‘I'rue, 
plague and the rubber boom can bear 
no relationship to each other, but the 
subsequent riotous disturbances were clear 
indications of the anti-foreign feeling 
fostered by the Chinese in the Settlement, 
and it was by no means difficult to trace 
the origin of this ill-feeling to the dis- 
satisfaction. bred by the financial crisis 
brought on by the rubber boom, which is 
viewed by the Chinese as a wholesale 
attempt, organized by Europeans to despoil 


the Chinaman. So we hark back on the 
House-that-Jack-built system to the rubber 
boom as the event of the year. 

However, it is a thing of the past and 
we trust we have seen the worst of its 
results. J.et us then face the New Year 
with a new courage and be ready to profit 
by the lessons we learned in the old one. 

Christmas is almost upon us with its 
message of good-will to all men. Let it 
fall upon open ears and hearts that will 
accept it in all simplicity. 

There is so much talked about the 
simple life and so very little living of it, 
especially here in the East. Costly presents 
and big dinners don’t necessarily spell a 
happy Christmas. A little thoughtful 
action prompted by sincerity will do more 
to cheer a lonely heart than stacks of 
presents sent out by the dozen or invitations 
to ostentatious dinners. 

If we could only clear away all insinceri- 
ties from life how much more contentment 
and happiness there would be; and the 
root of the simple life is Truth. 

To keep to the truth, that is, to avoid 
false standards, never to deal in affectation, 
never to assume what is not ours, to detest 
the lie whether it be in mind, manner, 
purse or dress - this is the simple life, and 
the only one that brings peace and goodwill. 


= 


For the very interesting lecture on 
Shanghai given by Mr. H. Lang in 1874, 
we are indebted to the kindness of Captain 
Whittle. who is the possessor of the 
original copy. The first portion of this 
lecture was published in our last number 
and further instalments will be given from 
time to time in future issues. 


co 


ALL communications should be address- 
ed to Mrs. Houtipay, 17 ‘The Bund. 


A PICTURESQUE TURN OF THE BRENNAN ROAD 


THE WALKING MATCH PRIZE DISTRIBUTION Burr Photo Co 


LOUIS A. DUFOUR RECEIVING HIS PRIZE 
G, MCLORN, THE WINNER, RECEIVING HIS PRIZ 
AMAR SINGH," THIRD—TIME 2 HR, 50 MIN, 4 SEC 


List of Officials 


Judges: Six Pelham Warren, K.C.M.G., Messrs. 
G. Lanning and H. J. Craig. 

Committee: Hon. Treasurer: Mr. N. B, Ram- 
say; Finance, Prizes, etc.: Messrs. Mf. Permezel 
and M. A. Stempel; Route, et Dr, R. J. 
Marshall, Messrs. J. McDowell, C. L.. Ozorio, 
and W. H. Jackson; 7raffc, efc.: Col. C. D. 
Bruce and Mr. M, Permezel; Grand Stand ana 
Refreshments: Messrs, F. J. Burrett, H. T. Wade, 
E. H. Dunning, and A, W. Olsen; Starter: Mr. 
S. W. Pratt; Zime r: Mr. R. MacGregor ; 
Hon, Secretary: Mr. R. W. Ueidorn. 


Photo 
THE COMPETITORS LINED UP AT THE 
READY FOR 
DespiTE the abnormal crowd of people 
that assembled at Race Club 


witness the finish of the Walking Match 


the to 
on. Sunday, November 27th, there was 
interest in 
looks 
uncommonly like dying a natural death. 
This is only a repetition of what has 
happened in other parts of the world, and 


every indication of waning 


this annual competition, which 


what in the light of cool reasoning may be 
expected, for such competitions have not 
the attraction of the old standard sports, 


JUNCTION OF CARTER 
THE START 


either from a spectator or competitor's 
point of view. 

An utterly exhausted man, struggling to 
reach a given point, is a sight which is 
neither artistic nor inspiring. It has not 
even the merit of a feat of physical 
strength, for endurance is a test of nervous 
rather than of bodily strength. Moreover, 
one wonderstif, from the competitor’s point 
of view “the game is worth the candle.” 

Is the climax sufficiently gratifying to 
for the strain unon the 


comnensate put 


Burr Photo Co. 


AND BUBBLING WELL ROADS 


system in acquiring it? It may~be heroic, 
but it is not glorious, nor does if count for 
either moral or physical improvement ; 
does the en- 
thusiasm necessary to keep it alive, 

It has been suggested that more valuable 


therefore it not call for 


prizes be offered as an incentive to the 
If there be 
instinct the 
community to keep this match going on 


fostering of this annual event. 


not sufficient sporting in 


its own merit, then surely it were better to 


let it die a ‘decent death rather than 
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descend to an ignominious, in-glorious, 
pot-hunting episode ! 

The fact that very little “new blood” 
was evident amongst the competitors this 
year, is in itself an argument against its 
popularity as a sport, and this is 
accentuated by the fact that some of the 
competitors entered at a late hour owing 


Photos 
M. COLLACO FINISHING 13TH 
to a merely sporting desire to keep the 
thing going, by making up the teams, and 
not from any enthusiasm for the sport. 
Moreover, the entries were fewer than in 
any previous competition. 
Eighteen | starters assembled at 
junction of Bubbling Well and Carter 
Roads, and of these fifteen completed the 


the 


course, thirteen of them being within the 
time limit, 


COMPETITORS FINISHING 


SHANGHAI 


The first to make his appearance on 
the grass course of the Race Club, was 
McLorn, walking briskly and well, and 
who, it will be remembered, finished 
ninth in last year’s competition. He was 
showing scarcely any signs of fatigue and 
walked briskly past the winning post, 
from the 


midst much 


cheering 


large 


ae 


PRS | CZECH 


Burr Photo Co, 


{AMILTON FINISHING 6TH 


assembly of spectators, having done the 


course in 2 hr. 48 min. 72 sec. 


75 
Just before McLom passed the post, 


T: 
course and 


. Wade made his appearance on the 
close after him came Amar 
A certain amount of excitement 
felt by 
account of the team victory, but this was 


Singh. 


was now the spectators on 


soon settled by the appearance of W. S. 


Featherstonhaugh and J. H. Cubbon 
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walking in side by side, looking as fresh 
as when they started and thereby securing 
the victory for the English team. 


The next two were C. Hamilton and 


T. Dunne coming close after one another, 


5 
Dunne appearing nearly four 


while P. ] 


Photos 


L, A. DUFOUR NINTH 
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minutes later secured the second place 


for the Irish team. The last prize was 
secured by Ny ‘Tshu-ching, the only 


received a 
with 


Chinese competitor, who 


tremendous ovation, and beamed 


appreciation. 


Burr Photo Co, 


COMPETITORS FINISHING 


NY TSHU-CHING BEING HELPED OFF THE COURSE BY MR, GERRARD, HIS PACER 


W. S, FEATHERSTONHAUCGH 


AND J. H. 


N FINISHING FOURTH IN A DEAD HEAT 


CUR 
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Shortly after this the prizes were 
distributed to -the successful com- 


petitors by Mrs. H. J. Craig, and Sir 
Pelham Warren presented Mrs, Craig with 


a handsome bouquet in a silver holder, 
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at the same time expressing thanks for 


her kindness in presenting the prizes 
and calling for three cheers and a 
tiger which were accorded with much 


enthusiasm. 


note THE IRISH 
7. PB. J. DUNNE 
12. F, E. PHILIPPS 
Il. G, Mc 
THE PORTUGU 


15. F. A, M. D'ALMEIDA 


14. M. COLLAgO 


TEAM Burr Photo Co 
HAMILTON 
. DUNNE 
LORN 
ESE TEAM 


17. T. L. SILVA-NETTO 


13. €. COLLAgO 


| The order of the successful competitors 


was as follows :— 
Name 


Order 
1 G. McLorn 
2 T. S. Wade 
3 Amar Singh 
4. Jeu: ubb: 


(Irish) 
(English) 
(British) 
on (English)... 


4 W. S. Featherstonhaugh ; 


(English) 


SOME OF 


Photos 
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6 C. Hamilton (Irish) 2 

7 T. Dunne (Irish) .. 2 

Time 8 P. J. Dunne (Irish).. ee 

sate gh 9 L. A. Dufour (French) ... 3 

2 48 075 to Ny T’siu-ching (Chinese)... : 

2 49 23 11 C. Collago (Portuguese)... 3 

2 59 O41 2 T. C. Connor (American) 3 

se erates M. Collaco (Portuguese)... 3 
53 205 


*Dead Heat. 


M. Shorrock 


THE VICTORIOUS COMPETITORS BEING RECEIVED BY THEIR FRIENDS 


J. H, CUBBC 
T, 8. WADE, 


2, G. MCLORN, IST 


TH 
D J, H. CUBBON* 


4._W. 8. F ATHERSTONHAUGH" ) 4 
* 


* Dead Heat 
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fittyvys4 


Photos PRIZE DISTRIBUTION Burr Photo Co. 


aS. FEATHERSTONHAUGH AND CUBBON RECEIVING THEIR PRIZES 


MR. T. S. WADE RECEIVING HIS PRIZES 


GE 
CAUGHT! 

Mrs. Brown: = “‘Tommy, do you want some nice peach jam?” 

Tommy: “ Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Brown: “I was going to give you some, but I’ve lost the key of the pantry.” 
Tommy: “You don’t want the key; mother. I can reach down through the 

window and open the door from the inside.” 
Mrs. Brown: “That's just what I wanted to know! Now just wait until your 


father comes home!” 


Motes for | Everybody 


——— 


Hands and Cold in the Head 

Many people marvel why they suffer 
so frequently with cold in the head. ‘The 
matter has puzzled even the omniscient 
doctor, and his only explanation was that 
some persons were constitutionally inclined 
that way. Investigation shews, however, 
that it is all due to the hands. | No matter 
how warmly you clothe the rest of the 
body, you readily catch cold if you leave 
the hands exposed. he reason is very 
simple after all. Of course, everyone 
knows that the blood and vessels contribute 
a sort of hot water warming apparatus for 
the body. As the hands are more exposed 
than other parts, they receive a more liberal 
supply of the heating fluid. But. this 
blood is immediately chilled and returned 
in an icy state to the lungs. Here it sets 
up inflammation, with the natural conse- 
quences of congestion, which is commonly 
called cold. If you take care to wear 
gloves on any day that is rather chilly, 
it is astonishing what a lot of colds you 
will ward off, 


+ 
A Long Breath 


A SIMPLE way to get warm after exposure 
to cold is to take a long breath with the 
mouth firmly shut. Repeat this several 
times, until you begin to feel the heat 
returning. It requires a very short time 
to do this. The long breath quickens 
the pulse, and thus causes the blood to 
circulate faster. The blood flows into all 
parts of the veins and arteries, and gives 
out a great deal of heat. It is stated that 
this method of deep breathing prevents 
colds and a great many other ailments 
if begun in time. 
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Use Salt Freely 


. Ruse your mouth with a little salt in 
cold water before breakfast. It will keep 
your teeth in good condition. 


velvet, plush, and heavy embroidery that 
cannot be washed. 

In making fruit pies, if the pie boil over, 
sprinkle some salt in the oven and it will 
not smell. 

When making starch put a pinch of 
salt in; it will keep the iron from sticking. 

A little salt under your tongue will stop 
your nose from bleeding. 

= 

Games for the Hostess 

é are a few games that, although of 
the simplest kind, are provocative of much 
mirth, and will help hostesses who have 
young people to amuse, to keep them 
interested, as they will find that the 
introduction of a game in which all-can 
join will quickly brighten up an evening 
that is otherwise inclined to fall flat. 
Prizes may be given in each game,-or to 
the one who is most successful in the 
greatest number. These need not neces- 
sarily be of any special value; just the 
pleasure of winning a prize is sufficient, 
whether it be a box of chocolate or 
something more valuable. 

= 

CHARACTERS 

For this the names of celebrities are 
written on pieces of paper, one of which 
is pinned on the back of each person; of 
course, they must not know the name they 
bear. ‘The game is to find out who you 
are, or rather, whose name is pinned on 
your back; you may ask questions of 
anyone, such as, “Am Ia man?” “Am I 
a politician?” “Am I living?” ete. but 
only “Yes” or “No” is to be answered. 
If liked, a small prize may be given to 
the one who guesses first, and perhaps a 
Booby prize to the one who does not 
manage to guess. Names of poets, writers, 
statesmen, and actors are all suitable. 
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ELECTRIC SHOCK 

Tuis, although a noisy game, provokes 
much fun. A long piece of coloured 
string is arranged in a waved line on a 
table, and on it are put articles of various 
kinds, it may be chocolates, sweets, 
biscuits or fruit; they should be arranged 
at regular distances. Two-thirds of the 
players must be sent out of the room, then 
one object on the string is selected, and 
one of those outside are called into the 
room; they are told that one of the 
objects is charged with electricity, but if 
they will dare to touch it they may keep 
it; the player, perhaps, touches two or 
three before he selects the one decided 
on; when he does so, those players who 
are in the room must stand near him, and 
must immediately shout, or make a loud 
noise of some kind, such as ring a bell, 
beat a tray ; of course, the sudden unex- 
pected noise is the shock, and the victim 
is quite ready to add his noise when the 
next player is called in. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Tue players sit in two rows, an even 
number in each row. A chairman sits at 
the top, and asks a question of a person 
on one side. The question must instantly 
be answered by the one who sits opposite 
Tf he fails to do so whilst ten are counted 
a forfeit is to be paid. 
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Cassolettes a la Président 


Reguired—For the Cessolette Laste: 
Quarter of a pound of flour; one and a 
half ounces of butter ; half an egg ; a little 
water; one teaspoonful of lemon-juice ; a 
pinch of salt. 

For the Mixture; Three tablespoonfuls 
of white sauce; two tablespoonfuls of 
melted aspic ; two teaspoonfuls of grated 
Parmesan cheese; two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped shrimps; salt and cayenne. 

for the Garnish: Two ounces of butter; 
two teaspoonfuls of anchovy paste ; lemon- 
juice and cayenne. 

First prepare the cases. Put the flour 
and salt in a basin, then shred the butter 
and rub it in finely. Beat up and stir in 
half an egg ; add lemon-juice and enough 
cold water to mix the whole to a smcoth 
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but stiff paste. Roll it out thinly, and line 
some small cassolette-moulds with it; place 
around of buttered paper in each, then 
fill up the mould with rice or split-peas to 
prevent the paste rising in the middle. 
Bake in a moderate oven for about a 
quarter of an hour. ‘Take out the rice 
and paper, and put the cases back in the 
oven until they are crisp, then put them 
on a sieve till cold. 

Meantime prepare the mixture. Put 
the sauce in a small pan; when it is hot 
add the aspic, half the cheese, the shrimps, 
and seasoning to taste. Stir these over 
the fire until they are thoroughly mixed; 
let the mixture cool, then fill in the cases. 
Sprinkle the top of each with a little grated 
cheese; then, with a forcing-bag and rose- 
pipe, pipe a neat border of anchovy butter 
round. 


TO MAKE THE ANCHOVY BUTTER 


Put in a basin the butter, anchovy paste, 
half a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and a 
dust of cayenne. 

Work all these well together with a knife. 
If the colour is not deep enough, add a 
drop or two of anchovy essence. 


= 
Oatmeal Wafers 


Mix together two cupfuls of oatmeal or 
rolled oats and two cupfuls of flour. Add 
a little baking-powder, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and salt to taste. Rub in four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and add enough 
water to bind the whole into a firm paste, 
Then roll out the wafers very thin and 
bake them. 

= 


Jam Sandwich 


Take the weight of one egg in butter 
and the same of sugar, and beat to a 
cream. Whisk two eggs to a froth, and 
add the mixture, stirring in by degrees the 
equivalent in weight of two eggs in flour 
previously sifted, with a teaspoonful and 
a-half of baking-powder. Beat well, and 
then divide into two, pour into two greased 
cake tins about 10-in. in circumference, 
and bake in a quick oven. When slightly 
browned remove, and when cold spread 
with jam and press the two cakes 
together. 
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An Infercepted loetter from Hankow g 


FITS VS V9 U9 WEI DISS Bo yer 


My DEAREST PENELOPE, 

The Races up here were great fun, and 
as I owe you so many letters, I must write 
and tell you all about them. 

It rather depressing to get up on 
Monday and find that the 


anything but pleasant. 


weather was 
It was one of those 
nasty wet ‘‘Scotch mist” days, so, instead 
of putting on a really pretty frock, I had to 
don an old tweed, Consolation was mine, 
however, on finding that I was only one of 
many, and the foolish ones who appeared 
in their best looked sadly out of place. 

I am sending you a few photos of the 
Races, but | am so disappointed, dear, 
because I hoped to be able to get some of 
the spectators, and find it impossible. I 
am sending a cutting from the newspaper 
with an account of all the Races. 
As I said 


uncertain, certainly did not play the game. 
Tt Was either 


before, the weather, always 


slightly raining or blowing, 


thankful for 


small mercies, and I must say the weather 


but perhaps one should be 


was an improvement on that of some of the 
Race meetings I have been to in Shanghai. 

The most successful jockey was Don 
Ugo Theodoli. He won both the Ladies’ 
Purse and tle Champions as well as several 

Lago. Of 
favourite and 
everyone had backed him, so you can 


other races on the pony 


course Claydrook was the 
imagine the surprise of the spectators, 
and even the jockey himself, when Zugo 
came in first. ridiculous, 
when we remember that Jago, until a 
few weeks before the Races, was being 
driven round in a trap, and I hear was 
only entered because of another of Mr. 
Sceptic’s ponies being “ crocked.” 


It seems too 


There were some very pretty frocks, 


especially those worn by the Russian 
ladies, who, I hear, get all their gowns 
from Paquin and Worth, so you can 


understand how nice they looked. 

I nearly laughed myself sick on the Off 
Day over the Sailors’ It was too 
entered, 
English sailors, 
One of the English sailors” apparently 


Race. 


amusing. Six or seven men 


American, German, and 


MR. TEUTONIA'S ‘* 


WINNER OF THE 
MR GEGG UP 


FREIWEG, 
MAIDEN STAKES. 


thought he could get a better grip of the 
stirrups without shoes on and imagine my 
amazement when I saw him riding out 
gripping the stirrups with his toes. Alas, 
he had only gone twenty yards when the 
pony gave a sharp turn in towards the 
stable, and my poor sailor on whom I had 
a bet with a friend, was left behind. The 
American sailor who came in first was 
most amusing, 

Apparently he couldn’t stop his pony 
when he was past the winning post went 
half-way round the course again when 
the pony becoming rather tired, gave 
a playful little buck and off came the 
jockey, 
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By the way, I am sending you a few 


photos of the Gymkhana which took place 


in October and which was great fun. 


We 


all enjoyed it most awfully and I nearly 


won the Rickshaw Race. 


ws 


With love, dearest, and write soon to 
ANGELA. 
* + * 


HANKOW RACES 


First Day 
1.—Part-Mutur. Cup, 
Mr. Sceptic’s Angelo (Mr. 
Cheodoli) - ++ 155-1. 


», Giant’s Bump Uncle (Mr. 


Schnorr) pea OF her 
»» Davidson’s Sir I met 
(Mr. Buesch) oxsisivxese Mp ae 


nv 


. Elton’s 


SHANGHAL 


4.—Casu Sweep Cup. 


3ouchard’s Vautour (Mr. 
Bouch: 


Rhenania 
Theadoli) =. ie. ifhewscesk 149 ,, 
Kaisha’s Unzen (Mr. 
Palttter). vc... dc.wede ore ate P55 + 


5.—GerMan Cup. 


(Mr, 


Gaybrook 
O'Connell). 
Ascania’s F nzian (Mr. Hill 


)152 ,, 


Sceptic’s Claudio (Mr. 
Theodoli)......... ... 149 ,, 
6.—LorrEery Cup. 

. Manfred’s Dewdrop (Mr. 
MCU OU) roi woc wake y aa canes 149-Ib 

Ascania’s Lavendel (Mr. 

FAI) cseesvattcgtas g Sen §52'., 

Davidson’s Sir Bedivere 
(Mr. Buesch) ,........6 152 5, 


MR. ASCANIA’S ‘‘ WALDMEISTER,” 


2.—AUTUMN Cup. 


Mr. Bouchard’s Vopros (Mr. 
BOUCHATA):: ne scaseene ss 149-lb. 
5, Ascania’s Waldmeister (Mr. 
Hill)... 
» Pagiwa’s 
Gegg) 
3-— Marpen STAKES. 
Mr. Teutonia’s Vreiweg (Mr. 
OF 3 eee ot eee Were 149-Ib. 
» Sceptic’s Claudio (Mr. 
SPHBO OM asf vaus vec. 149 5 
» Ardnackela’s Sanchik (Mr. 
SEMMOM)) -vavscrnsesh vee SB. 5, 


WINNER 


OF THE HANKOW STAKES. 


& 


N 


we 


. Bouchard’s Vopros 


MR, HILL UP 


7-—Nippon Cup. 


. Bouchard’s Vautour (Mr. 


Bouchard) 
Soychee’s 

Gegg) . 
Kaisha’s 

Palmer) 


(Mr. 


Kimpoo 


8.—Snapao Cup. 


Bouchard) .... 
Ascania’s Waldmeister 
Hill) 
‘Yeutonia’s Freiweg 
Gegg) 


Mees peameeenek Gi : 


» 


we 


Sie 
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9.—Britisu Cup. 


Mr, Elton’s Gaybrook (Mr. 


O'Connell) 
» Ascania’s Enzian (Mr. Hill) 
»» Bouchard’s 

Bouchard) 


Nuage (Mr. 


‘ON’S ““GAYBROOK, 


Second Day 


1.—Hankow Sr, Lecer. 
Mr. Elton’s Gayton (Mr. 
O'Connell) ...... . ...:..157-Ib. 


» Manfred’s Dewdrop (Mr. 
DCHNOMES a. Cecnteeccues 252-4; 
» Pagiwa’s Nulpe (Mr. Gegy) 151 ,, 


2.—Swiss Cup. 
Mr. Elton’s Gaybrook (Mr. 
O'Connell) .......... 
»» Pagiwa’s Nassauer () 
Gem ca. cae nyse, 
» Sceptic’s Claudio 
"BBEOGONY: ssc deacses eat 144 5 


AFTER WINNING THE GERMAN CUP. 


399 


3-—Lapiks’ Purse. 


Mr. Sceptie’s Iago(Mr. Theodoli)152-Ib. 
», Bouchard’s Vopros (Mr. 


Bouchard) ........ Pre 1 ey 
», Ascania’s Lavendel (Mr. : 
DRS U AE rect sn cest essences 156 ,, 


MR, SCEPTIC’S ‘*1AGO,” 
WINNER OF THE 
LADIES’ PURSE, 


DON UGO THEODOLI UP 


MR. O'CONNELL UP 
4.—Frencn Cup, 

Mr. Bouchard’s Vautour (Mr. 

» Kaisha’s 


Palmer) 
» Bouchard’s Vopros (Mr. 


IPOUCHENA): css ascasers. 149 ,, 
5.-—Fyaway Pare. 
Mr. Sceptic’s Angelo (Mr. 
EDRESOOM Ys saisc aca oh ox 160-lb. 
», Davidson’s Sir Bedivere 
(MroBuesch): sss. cs PAF ss 
»» Ascania’s No. 1 (Mr. 
BREYER) co tv nlre.cc state 156 ,, 


gro 


MR, SUGDEN LEADING IN 


I. 
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6.—TueE “Juice Birps” Cup. 
(Mr. 


Mr. Elton’s Gaybrook 


O'Connell) 
», Ascania’s Lavendel (Mr. 
ERD Soya nade 159 5; 
» Manfred’s Dewdrop (Mr. 
DERMOMG) af aoc omasyanec nace 149 5; 


7-—Tue Race Crus Cup. 
Mr. Teutonia’s 
Gegg 

» Bouchard’s Nuage (Mr. 
Bouchard): (<2: icsebaxscvs 
Pagiwa’s Nulpe( Mr. Palmer) 1 


Freiweg (Mr. 


” 


MR. SCHNORR UP ON 
““GAYBROOK ” 


8.—YanoTsze Cup. 


Mr. Kaisha’s Unzen = (Mr. 
Palmer) : aes 

» Sceptic’s Iago (Mr. 
odoli) ...... 

» Ascania’s Enzian (Mr. 


SHANGHAI 


w 


ws 


nv 


ow 


4 THE WINNE 
(MR. O’CONNEL UP), THE WINNEE 


9.—Hankow STAKES. 
Mr. Ascania’s Waldmeister (Mr. 


Hill) 

» Pagiwa’s 
Gegg) 

» Kaisha’s Samurai (Mr. 
Palmer) E545, 

Third Day 

1.—AMERICAN Cup 

Mr. Elton’s Gaybrook (Mr, 
O'Connell) _............152-Ib. 

»» Caledonia’s Roy ot (Mr, 


Palmer) aera eas Suny 
Ascania’s Enzian (Mr. Hill)r52 ,, 


FRENCH CUP 
9F THE JUICE BIRDS’ CUP 


TH 


2.—CuHina Cup 


Mr. Pagiwa’s Nassauer (Mr. 
Kaisha’s Kimpoo (M 
Theéodoli) 22. -s.c0.0. 
Ascania’s Lavendel (Mr. 
Hill) sc ctcavessanecashesvesy i Ree 
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3-—Visitors’ Cup. 6.—Nit DesperapuM Cup. 
1. Mr. Sceptic’s __ Iago ( Mr. 1. Mr, Caledonia’s Royal Scot 
PHO says gecesetesceat 162-Ib. (Mr. Palmer) ............ 155-lb. 
: Kaisha’s Samurai (Mr. a : 
4 ” Palmer i : 2. ,, Ascania’s Enzian (Mr, 
GAIREE fe recs csisuuesedeeen 54d Rnespvecheoe e = 
3. 5, Manfred’s Dewdrop (Mr. uegs) 19209 
tes a: » Bouchard Nuage (Mr. 
Schnorr) 2 
Meyer) aeeeh: 45 
4.—TuHe Hunan Srakes. 
1. Mr. Sceptic’s Angelo (Mr. 7-—CHAMPION SWEEPSTAKES. 
Theodoli) 7 : 
2 »» Davidson’s Sir 1. Mr. Sceptic’s Iago (Mr. 
ps bHeSCh) = sa iekeesces 152 ,, Theodoli) ...... 
Boiss a’s_ No. r (Mr 2 », Elton’s Gaybroo: 
15 (11) Wieente sre cetera aAK 5255 O'Connell) 


THE HANKOW GYMKHANA 
YOUTHFUL HANKOW IN THE CHILDREN’S RACE 


THREAD-THE-NEEDLE RACE 


5.— CONSOLATION STAKES 3. Mr. Pagiwa’s Nassauer (Mr. 
1. Mr, Ascania’s Lavendel (Mr. Gegg) pak es el So) 
: Hill) x 1521b. Stewards: Messrs, E. Bouchard, E. G. 

2. » Kaisha’s | Kimpoo (Mr. re s 
Baleares ae: 154 5, Byrne, W. Herensperger, T. A. Kovalsky, 
3. Kaisha’s Samurai (Mr. _ H. C. Pearce, H. E. Ramsay, and A. 


Schnorr) 0.22. .......2:.-149 5, Sugden. 
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Summary of the Races. PLaceD PontEs. 

PLACKD STABLES Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 

2nd. 3rd. Gaybrook 5 Rena 

Sceptic 2 2 Iago 3 ee 
Elton I — Angelo... 3 - — 
Bouchard 2 5 Vautour 3 I I 
-\scania 9 6 Vopros... 2 l 1 
Teutonia 1 Freiweg ThE Ue eee eee I 
Kaisha... 4 4 Nassauer I 3 2 
Pagiwa... 3 4 Lavendel I 2 2 
Manfred I 2 Waldmeister I 2 — 
Caledonia 5 I = Dewdrop 1 ' 2 
Davidson... ... 2. — 2 I Royal Scot ... 1 I _ 
inti cass ee ek, I.— Unzen .., I I 
Rhenaiiia. 2... -S Les — 1 - Gayton I a, Ce 
Ardnaskela ... fo I Enzian Pia Se 2 2 
PLAaceD JOCKEYS. Samurai ae 2 2 

Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Sir Dagonet UNS, ee 2 I 

BEREOGOIE cs casas 0 4 2 K ‘laudio CS i aS i ag 3 z 
O'Connell 6 = Nuage ie oak ast) rene ee 2 2 
Bouchard 4 3 I Kimpoo : a 2 1 
Gege 3 3 4 Bu up Unc le svt gat Set ed ~ 
Hill ra 5 5 Holdrio Peso, Gee — 2 
Palmer... 2 4 4 No 1 Fe z 
Schnorr eg 2 2 4 Sir Be divere = is 
Buesch So ay ee 2 2 Sanchik By A rie Sars I 

RGCRE nee ice Se Oe I — 
Meyer .. a Sack pokes _ 3 


HANKOW GYMKHANA 


RICKSHAW RACE 


On The Quiet eet 


SECEC ECE CCT C eT CT CET OE Oe EG 


Dreaming—or Waking > 


St F things would only change!” you 
ff a aA Cry. What is it that changes 
things? Wishing or hustling, 
dreaming or working? Can you expect 
them to change while you sit down and 
wish them to change? How long would 
it take you to build a house while you sit 
down on the foundation and wish that it 
would go up? Wishing does not amount 
to anything unless it is backed by 
determination, endeavour, and grit. 


Every child should be taught to expect 
success, and to believe that he was born 
to achieve, as the acorn is bound to 
become an oak. It is cruel for parents or 
teachers to tell a child that he is dull or 
stupid or that they are not like others of 
their age. They should inspire them 
instead with confidence and hope and 
belief in their success birthright, A child 
should be trained to expect great things, 
and should believe firmly in his God-given 
power to accomplish something worth 
while in this world. Without  self-faith 
and an iron will man is but the plaything 
of Chance—a puppet of circumstances. 
With these he is a king, and it is in 
childhood that the seeds must be sown 
that will make him a conqueror in life, 


If you want to reach nobility, you can 
never do it by holding the thought of 


inferiority, the thought that you are not as 
good as other people, that you are not as. 
able, that you cannot do that. “Can’t” 
philosophy never does anything but tear 
down ; it never builds up. If you want to 
amount to anything in this world, you 
must hold up your head. Say to yourself 


continually: “I am no beggar. I am 
no pauper. I am not a failure. I am 
a prince. I am a king. This is my 


birthright, and no body shall deprive me 
of it.” 

A proper self-esteem is not a vulgar 
quality. It is a very sacred one. To 
esteem oneself is to get a glimpse of the 
Infinite’s plan in us. It is to get the 
perfect image which the Creator had in 
mind when he formed us—the complete 
man or woman, not the dwarfed, pinched 
one which lack of self-confidence or of 
self-esteem sees. 

When we get a glimpse of our immortal 
selves, we shall see possibilities of which 
we never before dreamed. 

A sense of wholeness—of power and 
self-confidence—will come into our lives 
and transform them. 

When we rate ourselves properly we shall 
be in tune with the Infinite, our faculties 
will be connected with an electric wire 
which carries unlimited power, and we shall 
no longer stumble in darkness, doubt, and 
weakness. We shall be invincible. 


MS 


You cannot run away from a weakness ; you must some time fight it out or perish ; 


and if that be so, why not now, and where you stand 2— 


R. L. SrEvENSON, 


oe 


¢ é > ONTRARY to the fears of many 
€ who are interested in the cultivation 

~~ of the chrysanthemum, the Autumn 
Show proved itself to be an entire success. 
The flowers showed inclination to blossom 
early this season and some fear lest they 
should have passed their prime ere the 


exhibition eventuated was felt by many, 


Photos by Rembrandt Photo Co. 
T. M. Wilson 


TWO VIEWS OF THE TOWN HALL AS 
but the quantity and quality of the blooms 
exhibited gave no indication of the fact. 
The hall was taxed to its utmost capacity 
to hold the large number of pots sent in, 
and great credit is due to Mr. McGregor 
and his assistants for the excellent arrange 
ment of the classes, 


The Shanghai orticultural Society's 
Chrysanthemum Show 


ARRANGED FOR 
No. 1 shows the exhibition garden arranged b 


FP 2 ‘= 


which is 


exhibit, 


Public 


usually found at the west end of the hall, 


rhe Garden 
was arranged under the gallery in which the 
band was accommodated, while the west 
end of the hall was treated in an entirely 
novel manner at the hands of the Shanghai 
Flora, and lent a most effective touch to 
decorative scheme. A 


the drop-scene 


AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW 


nghai Fle 


THE 


the Sh 


representing in perspective an old English 


country house surrounded by beautiful 


grounds gave a background to a garden 
laid out in conventional beds and bounded 
by a rural white fence and gate. ‘The effect 
of the whole was most artistic and showed 


but it would have 


clever arrangement, 
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been improved had the detail of the drop- 
scene been more marked or even lighted 
up by strong lights. 

In one of the smaller rooms a special 
exhibit of a group of eight plants was 
arranged side by side with an exceptional 
display of ferns, palms, and foliage plants. 
This 
supported as one might 
exhibit of Mr. W. E, 


carried off first prize and silver medal, was 


not as strongly 
but 


which 


competition was 


wish, the 


Leveson, 


undoubtedly most deserving. Other ex- 


hibits were conspicuous for their grotesque 


Photo 


THE DECORATED TABLES 


arrangement, rather than beauty of bloom, 
or perhaps it would be fairer to say the 
arrangement, rather than the quality of the 
blooms, was calculated to attract attention. 

The table decorations were somewhat 
disappointing on account of the paucity 
of competitors and lack of originality of 
arrangement. T'rom an_ artistic point of 
view in compliance with the rules generally 
observed in such competitions at home, 
there was no doubt as to Miss Wadman’s 
claim to the first prize. The flowers used 
for the decoration of this table were terra 
cotta showing a splash of tawny gold 


on the reverse side of the board petals. 


AT THE 


These were arranged in bronze vases with 
some glorious sprays of fern, a centre- 
being outlined with 
The whole was a perfect and 


piece asparagus 
Sprengeri, 
studied simplicity, the secret of which was 
that each blossom and spray of fern was 
so arranged as to display its individual 
beauty. 

The 


voted to 


second prize, which was also 
Miss Wadman, well deserved 
the honour on account of the originality 
displayed in the decoration of the table. 


It might well have been exhibited as a 


Rembrandt Photo Co, 
FLOWER SHOW 


AUTUMN 


model for what can be done in the way 
of floral decoration with only the most 
primitive tools, and suggests a new idea 
in floral competitions which would add 
interest to future shows both for 
competitor and spectator. 

On this table nothing but what might 
be found on a secluded island quite 
remote from shops, was used, namely, 
branches of trees, empty egg shells, moss, 
and foliage. A bare branch, 
supported in a bed of moss and carrying 


the 


flowers, 


empty egg shells formed the centre epergne, 
while smaller repliques- were used for the 


corners. ‘Trails of asparagus fern shrouded 
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the bare branches while yellow feathery 
chrysanthemum blossoms were placed in 
the egg shells which contained water and 
served the purpose of vases. The effect 
was decidedly as artistic as it was unique, 
but an exacting critic might say that if 
fewer flowers and foliage had been used, 
the novelty of the have 


de: would 


been more striking. 
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As it was not permissible for one com: 
petitor to take two prizes, the second 
prize was passed on to Mrs. Jenner Hogg 
whose table was decorated with tawny red 
The 
effect of this table was excellent, but it 


chrysanthemums set in brass vases. 


suffered somewhat from being over-crowded. 
Mrs. 
Landale for a pretty decoration of canary 


The third prize was awarded to 


SPECIAL PRIZE GROUPS OF EIGHT PLANTS 


2ND PRIZE, MR. F. AYSCOUGH 


3RD PRIZE, Mk. W. E, LEVESON 


IST PRIZE GROUP OF 


MR. 


W. E. LEVESON Rembrandt Pholo Co 
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chrysanthemums set in glass bowls, Not 
the least effective touch on this table was 
a beautiful drawn linen round-shaped table 
centre on which appeared raised yellow 
berries in exquisite embroidery. The 
whole effect was decidedly chaste but 
suffered from the popular tendency to use 
too many flowers. 

In the children’s competition for decorat- 
ed tea tables, Miss Katherine Godsil again 
carried off first prize, while the Misses 
Craddock secured the second and third. 
It was a matter for regret that there were 
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not more competitors in this class, although 
the standard of the arrangements was in 
advance of other competitions. 

The display of vegetables was exceedingly 
good, and special mention must be made 
of the collection of Mr. H. R. Moore 
which carried off first prize, as being beyond 
the average. 

The show may be counted among the 
most successful on record and con- 
gratulations are due to the Committee 
and Mr. Macgregor for its excellent 
arrangement. 
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AMERICAN HUMOUR 
A Lucero ExeLanation. 


Her prejudice against football has been deep and lasting, and it was only a 
mother’s love that induced her to go to the game to see her boy play. Her daughter 
Susie, who is something of a football expert, owing to her experience in attending ganies 
with other people's brothers, went along as protector and mentor. 

“Now, dear,” the anxious mother exclaimed, ‘I don’t know anything about this 
awful game, but I want you to tell me every time that Ralph makes a good play—or 
whatever you call it. 

“Oh, Susie, did you see that awful man throw Ralph on the ground and jump on 
him? Oh, this is awful! I’m going right down on thé field ——” 

“But, mother,” interrupted the daughter, who was sorely tried in her efforts to 
watch the game and at the same time explain the situation to her mother, “that’s 
allowed. You see, he—— Goon! Run! Run!” 

Susie had become positively incoherent in her excitement as Ralph had sectired 
the ball and was making a good advance. A pause followed, while the mother, 
bewildered by the technical expressions of her daughter, was vaguely watching the game. 

“Now you see,” explained Susie, ‘‘ Ralph and the other men aré trying to get the 
ball over that last line, and the men on the other side are trying to stop them. That 
last play was a ‘ wing shift.’” 

“A what?” cried her mother. 
them if they had them a 4 

“Well, you see, a ‘wing shift’ is something like a ‘cross buck,’ that is——” 

But the last explanation was even more befogging than the first, and the pants 
mother contented herself with watching her boy whenever his head became visible 
under a pile of legs and arms, and listening to the talk of the other spectators. 

When they reached home, after a victory by the tedny of which Ralph i is a member, 
a friend who knows as little of the game as the fond mother called in to hear the 
particulars. ‘ 

“ Well,” said the mother, in conclusion, “I don’t exactly understand it, but I know 
that Ralph’s nine, or whatever you call them, made a cross. deer, or some kind of an 
animal play; and then, after changing their wings, everybody on the blinkers, or those 
open seats, got up and yelled, and someone beside me said they had touched the ball 

“down, although all the time those rough men ‘were panne Ralph eles ee ‘ground and 
trying to take the ball away from him.” 


“Where are the wings, and how could they shift 


WINE AND 


Last and First 


“NEVER hurry if there’s a way to avoid 
it,” said a man to his seatmate in the car. 
“T had the habit, but 1 was cured by a 
fellow of more experience. When I was 
younger I had to make periodical visits to 
a small town, now a city, that had already 
more business than it could properly take 
care of. On one of these visits I sat 
down in the train beside a stout, comfort- 
able-looking man whose large travelling-bags 
proclaimed the commercial traveller. We 
got into conversation, and presently I 
found that I had told him pretty nearly 
all I knew about our destination. 

“*Salterville,’ as we will call it, was 
two miles from the railway-station, and a 
single omnibus served as the connecting 
link between the trains and the hotel. It 
wasn’t much of a hotel. Such as it was, 
however, there was considerable choice 
between its best and its worst, and it was 
well worth while for a traveller to get to the 
desk before many others had preceded him. 

“As the train pulled up into the station 
it was quite evident that most of us who 
were going to get out there were familiar 
with local conditions. Everybody except 
my friend, the drummer, was nervous and 
in a hurry. Men stood in the aisles 
wrestling with their overcoats, and a few 
blocked the door of the car even before 
the whistle announced our approach to 
the station. 

“*We're almost in,’ I whispered to my 
new acquaintance, and started to get up 
and put on my own overcoat. 

“*Never you mind, son,’ he replied, 
cheerfully. ‘Let ’em hustle. You just 
follow your uncle,’ and he calmly folded his 
newspaper and put it away in his pocket. 

“The train stopped, and the passengers 
made a rush for the door. The drummer 
got up slowly, settled his coat, and picked 
up his bag. Together we followed the 
crowd out on the platform, where it made 
a mad rush for the omnibus and scrambled 
pell-mell into it, When my friend and 
I reached the carriage there was only 
standing-room at the very end of it. The 
drummer, in fact, shoved his bags between 
my feet and stood on the steps. 


WALNOTS 


“The omnibus rolled away through the 
woods. As we swayed and jolted over 
the rough road I told the drummer what I 
thought of a plan that so far had only kept 
us from getting seats in the omnibus. In 
the dark I could see only the vague outline 
of his bulky figure, but his voice sounded 
cheerful. 

““Don’t worry,’ he returned, mysteriously. 
‘Everything's all right, and working lovely. 
Here we are now, and the landlord waiting.’ 

“As he spoke, the omnibus drew up in 
front of the hotel. The drummer, who 
had been last to step on the omnibus, was 
naturally the first to step off, and he was 
polite enough to step aside and give me 
first place at the desk. 

“As for the man who had hustled for 
first place on the omnibus, he slept on the 
billiard-table.” 
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Why He Was in Debt 


Ar the conclusion of a telling sermon an 
American preacher said :—“ Let all in the 
house who are paying their debts stand 
up.” Instantly every man, woman, and 
child with one exception, rose quickly to 
their feet. “Then,” said the preacher, 
after all these righteous folk had seated 
themselves again, “Let every man not 
paying his debts stand up.” ‘The exception 
already noticed, a careworn, hungry, 
cadaverous individual, dressed in his last 
summer's suit slowly assumed a perpen- 
dicular position, ‘How is it my friend,” 
asked the preacher, “that you are the 
only man not to meet his obligations?” 
“T run a newspaper,” he meekly answered, 
“and the brethren here who stood up a 
moment ago are my subscribers, and ds 
“Let us pray,” exclaimed the preacher, 
hastily. 


= 
No Difference 


In Norfolk, at a feast given at the end 
of the harvest, the hostess, thinking .to 
honour one of the principal men, asked 
him to come and sit at her right hand. 

“Thank you, me lady, but if it’s all the 
same to you, I’d rather sit opposite this 
*ere pudden.” 


THE DETRIMENTAL 


By E. H. B. 


: 


the invitation list for her dance, 
and Fred Addington was looking 
over her shoulder. 

“Tt is annoying,” she said, biting her 
quill pen thoughfully, “that there are so 
few men in town just now!” 

As a matter of fact, judging by the 
mathematical process of the census there 
would probably have been found to be as 
many men in town at that particular 
moment as at any other; but “town,” to 
Mrs. Essingham, was defined by a certain 
prescribed set of one hundred or so of 
persons. And of these persons many had 
gone up country to shoot, others for a run 
over to Nagasaki, and consequently of the 
elect there were but a few who remained. 

“If you will give dances at China New 
Year,” remonstrated Mr. Addington, “what 
can you expect ?” 

“Tam aware it is unusual; but, dear 
Fred, the Season, as you know, has been a 
late one. Besides, it’s Ethel’s birthday,” 
she concluded, vaguely. 3 

« And Ethel will be—nineteen, or is it 
twenty ?” 

“Twenty,” said Mrs. Essingham, with a 
little shudder. “It positively makes one 
feel old.” 

“Nature has fortified you against the 
suspicion,” said Mr. Addington, with the 
least suggestion of a smile. 

“ Of feeling old?” queried her ladyship. 

“Of looking old,” explained her com- 
panion, with a bow. “Ethel inherits 
the same delightful peculiarity. No one 
‘would take her to be a day over 


—— 
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seventeen ?” 


“No; she is a mere child. I hoped to 
get her married during her first Season. 
What has come to the men? They are 
horribly backward—horribly! Men seem 
to have banded themselves into an Anti- 
Matrimonial League nowadays—they won’t 
marry. But, as you say, she is a mere 
child.” 

“ As you say,” corrected Mr. Addington 
mildly. “A pretty child, too, I admit. 
Why are you in such a hurry to get rid 
of Ethel?” 

“T am not in a hurry. It is only 
natural that I should desire her to make 
a good match.” 

“What do you mean by a good match?” 

“My dear friend, the definition is 
surely superfluous.” 

“Money or position—or better still, 
both?” 

Mrs. Essingham nodded approvingly. 

“Inclination,” smiled Addington, ‘‘must 
go for nothing, I assume?” 

“Inclination? Nonsense.” 

“Yes; a girl’s inclination is generally 
nonsense. You do well not to encourage 
Ethel to form one.” 

“Certainly. But can you not suggest 
some more men?” she added, reverting to 
the original point of discussion, 

“Well,” observed Addington, with an 
air of consideration, ‘“there’s Archie Eld- 
rid.” 

“Oh, Archie Eldrid. 
man in Shanghai.” 

“Risky? How?” 

“J mean that he is too good-looking.” 

“Too good-looking. Is that an objec- 
tion to a man?” 


The most risky 
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“Tn conjunction with another one, yes.” 


“The other one is Te 


“He is too poor,” 

“Tsee. A source of danger to ngénues.” 

“And Ethel has 
impressionable stage.” 

“Oh, you can trust Archie. He is 
quite conscious of his ineligibility and would 
not presume upon the weakness of an 
impressionable maiden.” 


not got over the 


Mrs. Essingham shot a glance of doubt 
at her companion. She never quite knew 
whether Fred Addington spoke in jest or 
in earnest, for his tones were always level, 
his inflections enigmatic. However she 
said nothing but dipped her pen in the 
ink and filled in a card with Mr. Archie 
Eldrid’s name. 


When Eldrid received the invitation, he 
whistled softly as he balanced the card 
between his finger and thumb and looked 
at himself in the glass. For the first time 
in his life he was troubled by scruples 
of conscience. The experience was so 
novel as to be almost embarrassing. His 
chief concern for a month past had been 
to avoid Ethel Essingham, and here was 
an occasion for meeting her deliberately 
thrust upon him, against his own seeking, 
by no other than the girl’s mother. Was 
Mrs. Essingham a fool, or was this but a 
further glaring instance of the irony of 
circumstances ? Luck had played him false 
all through. Luck had, in the beginning, 
set dead against him and marred his career 
from the first. Luck had by a sinister 
and preconcerted method of continuous 
pressure, discounted his best efforts to 
succeed and converted success into failure ; 
Luck had subjugated in him every active 
impulse, save the indomitable impulse to 
laugh at it and bid it do its worst. And 
now it seemed bent upon taking him at 
his word. It had brought him face: to 
face with a girl whom he loved—and he 
mistrusted himself. 
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His position in Society had been . 
somewhat unique. He was acknowledged 
“detrimental” and accepted on the sole 
understanding that he acquiesced in his 
estimate of himself, which he did willingly 
enough, caring little for the approbation of 
match-making matrons and indeed ap- 
preciating quite fully the liberty conferred 
upon him by the title of “detrimental ”— 
it carried with it an immunity from 
responsibility and permitted indiscriminate 
flirtation. His attentions could happily 
never be taken seriously. He had never 
contemplated the possibility of taking them 
seriously himself until he met Miss 
Essingham. ‘Then (so strong is nature, so 
subversive of the best resolutions) he fell 
in love—he, the detrimental. As soon as 
the truth of this discovery broke upon 
him in its full force he did the only 
thing he could do, he avoided the girl. 
For a whole month he avoided her with 
success, and even felt conspicuous of a 
certain glow of pride in this voluntary 
though inevitable abnegation. He derived 
satisfaction from the reflection that he was 
a martyr to circumstances but, at the same 
time, he was not proof against the opposition 
to this martyrdom directly provided by 
circumstances themselves. To do him 
justice he was a man of honourable in- 
stinets. On the other hand, he was a man 
of weak will, a man who had never stopped 
to count the cost of a moment’s self- 
indulgence. He longed for just one more 
glimpse of the face that haunted his fancy; 
just one more sound of the voice that 
thrilled his memory; just one more touch 
of the hand that could never be his. 
‘There need be no harm in the gratification 
of so innocent a caprice. When argument 
had carried him to this point he did not 
wait to think any longer. He went straight 
to his writing desk and answered Mrs. 
Essingham’s invitation. Mr. Addington 
had said, “You can trust Archie Eldrid,” 
but Mr, Addington worked from general 
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conclusions and knew nothing of this parti- 
cular case—suspected least of all that his 
friend, junior clerk in the Hongkong Bank, 
whose safety had so far lain in his catholic 
affection for the sex, had accidentally 
committed the last weakness of the strong 
and fallen in love. Eldrid himself was 
wiser. He knew and mistrusted his own 
strength of purpose. Yet knowing and 
mistrusting he wilfully accepted Fate’s 
challenge, for if a detrimental may not be 
allowed to enjoy himself, who may? The 
enjoyment may be of a questionable kind, 
but that was his business and he counted 
a moment's forbidden happiness of more 
worth than all the conventional pleasures 
of his life put together. So he went to 
Mrs. Essingham’s dance. 

Ethel met him on the threshold of the 
ball-room with a downcast face. He noted 
with a guilty pleasure that the face was 
blushing. 

“Tt is quite long,” she murmured, in 
reply to his greeting, “since we have seen 
you.” 

“We?” said Eldrid in an injured tone. 

She pretended not to hear him. He 
took her programme, scanned it for a 
moment, then deliberately crossed out the 
names of two men and substituted for 
them his own. 

“The fourth waltz is the only one you 
appear to have disengaged,” he observed. 
“T will take that, too.” 

One of his privileges as a detrimental 
consisted in an easy arrogance of 
appropriation, and he was in the habit of 
exercising it to the full. His audacity 
found condonation in his handsome face. 
Miss Essingham would have: protested if 
she could, but the protest died on her 
lips—drowned, it may be, by the beating 
of her heart. There was a conservatory 
leading out from the ball-room into the 


garden. Here Archie Eldrid — found 
himself with Ethel Essingham an hour 
later. 
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“So,” said he, by way of saying something 
in itself not compromising, “this is China 
New Year and your birthday.” 

<SVies.” 

The monosyllable escaped with a little 
sigh. He wondered if it were reminiscent 
or regretful—reminiscent of what had been 
or regretful that it might not be again. 
Perhaps, a little of both. 

“Your twentieth birthday” he repeated, 
slowly, looking at her in the subdued 
light with an intensity quite spontaneous ; 
“‘and yet, Miss Essingham, you are not— 
engaged ?” 

“Engaged?” She gave a little shudder, 
and supplemented it with a low, hysterical 
laugh. “No, I am not engaged. Why 
should I be?” 

“There is every reason why you should 
be,” he answered, emphatically. “You 
are young, you are lovely, you are—in 
fact, you are the sweetest girl in Shanghai. 
You ought to be engaged !” 

He spoke with some warmth, as though 
the omission constituted a grievance of 
his own. 

“T am sorry,” she replied, mischievously, 
“to disappoint you; but, you see, it’s 
not exactly—exactly my own fault, is it?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Eldrid. 

“Do not humiliate me by extorting a 
direct explanation, I beg!” returned she, 
endeavouring to preserve a playful tone. 
But something in this very tone of hers, or, 
perhaps, in the droop of her eyes, the down- 
ward pose of her head, the heaving of her 
bosom, drove Eldrid on to his destruction. 

“T have thought of nothing else, dear,” 
he murmured, ‘for a whole month.” 

“Nothing else—Mr. Eldrid 
do you mean ?” 

“Than you. Forgive me—I did not 
mean to say it. Forgive me if you can; 
pity me if you will!” 

She had halfrisen, but his hand was 
on her wrist. 


What 
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“Which is it to be—or both?” he asked, 
hotly. ‘Pity or forgiveness—Ethel——?” 

“Stop, stop! You must not call me 
that!” she entreated. “ Listen—the music! 
I must go.” 

“Then you hate me?” said Eldrid, 
letting her wrist fall. 

“Oh, no—no!” 

“Hate or love, which?” he demanded, 
almost fiercely. ‘One or the other. I 
will not have indifference.” 

It was tiger-wooing with a vengeance— 
but such is dear to girls: and generally, 
too, it is the quickest and most convincing ; 
and this is a consideration when time has 
to be measured by the scraping of violins. 
Miss Essingham had risen to her feet and 
stood trembling before him. 

“Please take me to the ball-room,” 
she faltered. 

“Which?” he repeated. 

“Not indifference—oh, not indifference!” 
stammered the girl. 

Eldrid laughed triumphantly. He had 
lived for that moment: it had come. 

“Nor hate!” he said, bending down to 
her ear, “Now I will take you to the 
ball-room—dear !” 

But no sooner had Eldrid exchanged 
the romantic atmosphere of the conserva- 
tory for the more prosaic one of the 
smoking-room then the reaction of 
common-sense set in, and he recognised 
the irretrievable folly of his conduct. 
It was, however, too late. With the 
recognition came also a sudden reckless 
determination to drain the cup, once 
tasted, to the dregs, and then—then to 
cast it away from his lips for ever. 

They met again as the programme wore 
to its end. 

“Come,” said Eldrid, “let us go into 
the conservatory. The rooms are hot,” 

She lent a passive acquiescence, and 
under the shelter of a big palm he stooped 
down and kissed her. 
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“That is the seal of my love, dear,” he . 
said, quietly. Then he sighed; for it was 
also the seal of his doom, and he was 
half-conscious of it. 

“Ethel,” he said, presently, “do you 
know what I am?” 

“The dearest in the world!” she whis- 
pered back. 

“Tm a detrimental,” he said, with a 
short laugh. ‘It is forbidden that a girl 
should love me!” 

She denied the implication with the 
gentlest hand-pressure. 

“No, no!” heanswered. ‘You must forget. 
You must marry—some other man!” 

“T will never marry another man as 
long as you live,” she said, slowly. 

He gave the least possible start at the 
words. 

“As long as I live!” he repeated, in a 
mechanical tone, ‘Why, child, that’s 
absurd! Iam only thirty-two. “And,” he 
added, “though I love you and though 
you love me, we cannot marry, you and I. 
Do you not know that?” 

“Why?” she asked, simply, lifting her 
large eyes up to his in mute appeal. 

“T am poor,” he answered. 

“‘What does that matter?” came the 
gentle response. 

“You do not understand,” he repeated, 
doggedly. “Iam poor. You, who have 
been brought up in the lap of luxury, 
cannot marry a poor man.” 

“T have no ambition 
replied Miss Essingham. 

It was on the tip of his tongue to 
explain the situation more clearly, but 
pride stepped in. He drew her to him 
instead, and again kissed her. 

“You are an angel!” he murmured. 
“But, dear little girl, the knowledge that 
you love me must be enough—it is a 
greater reward than I deserve. The 
memory of it will be the one sweet solace 
of my life, and you—you will forget me.” 


to be rich,” 


“* Never—oh, never !” 
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There was, perhaps, a touch of melo- 
drama in the effect; if so, it was at least 
spontaneous, unstudied, genuine. Neither 
of them was conscious of it; each hap- 
pened to be (strange though it seem) 
terribly in earnest. It is in the most 
earnest moments of our lives that our 
eloquence is sometimes least. Except in 
novels, emotions do not always stimulate 
the faculty of verbal expression. Thus, it 
is rarely interesting to record the utterances 
of lovers. 

Eldrid tightened his lips. 

“You must forget me,” he reiterated, 
with a dreary insistence. 

“How cruel you are!” she murmured, 
surprised and wounded. ‘Why did you 
make me love you only to tell me that?” 

“Make you love me?” 

‘The refrain rang in his ears for the rest 
of the evening; it troubled his imagination 
with self-recriminations and a sense of 
moral obliquity. Had he been to blame, 
after all? Obviously. ‘There followed yet 
another brief and passionate interview; 
interrupted yet again, and for the last 
time, by the music of the string-band in 
the ball-room, and then Eldrid tore 
himself away. She had vowed herself to 
him, and, for her sake, it could not be. 
He remained now a living obstacle to the 
girl’s happiness—at least, it seemed so to 
his perverted sense of the ethical relations 
between them. Assuming—merely an 
assumption—that he were out of the way, 
might she not (ah, but the thought was 
bitter!), in time, regain her freedom of 
fancy? Her conscience could not then, at 
least, upbraid her with a want of loyalty ; 
while now—now she admitted herself his, 
and his only, so long as he lived! As he 
crossed to the smoking-room, Addington 
met him. 

“Why, Eldrid,” said he, lightly, ‘you 
wear the look of a man at war with the 

‘world! Come and have 
champagne ?” 


a glass of 
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Eldrid assented. He did not want to 
betray himself, even to his friend. He 
forced himself to exhibit something of his 
ordinary, irresponsible gaiety. 

“Our ingénue looks well to-night,” said 
Addington. “Her twentieth birthday—a 
pretty little girl, is she not ?” 

“Ethel Essingham? Oh, pretty enough! 
She should marry.” 

“She will—soon.” 

Eldrid started involuntarily. 

“Soon?” 

“That is my prophecy.” 

“Here’s to its fulfilment!” laughed 
Eldrid, draining his glass. When he 
turned away, Addington followed his 
retreating figure with a smile. 

“There goes the most heart-whole man 
in Shanghai,” was his reflection. But 
Eldrid walked home, through the wintry 
night, burdened with thoughts that would 
have given Addington’s reflection the lie. 
Ethel Essingham imagined him a poor 
man; as a poor man she was willing, 
none the less, to marry him. A certain 
shamefacedness had withheld him from 
telling her more than half the truth. 
He was worse than a poor man—he had 
literally nothing. Nothing, that is to say, 
beyond an array of liabilities which he 
could not meet and the knowledge that 
luck would never again smile upon any 
efforts he might make to retrieve his 
position. The time for that was past. 
There are men in the world who can 
conquer their luck ; but there are others— 
and of these is the majority—who sullenly 
or cheerfully, as the case may be, accept it. 
Eldrid belonged to the latter class. 
One consideration weighed upon him with 
a clamorous pertinacity. She must be 
freed from her self-imposed vow. So, the 
next morning, he rose earlier than usual, 
after a short, sleepless night, and dressed 
carefully. He had not even her photo- 
graph to look upon; but her image was 
fresh upon his mind, and the low tones of 
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her voice seemed still to linger in his ear. 
He glanced at his reflection in the glass, 
and nodded to it with mock cheerfulness. 

“Tm only a detrimental,” he laughed, 
“so it doesn’t much matter, after all. 
Ta-ta, Archie, my boy! .Sze’d7 miss me, 
perhaps, for a day or two, but——” He 
finished the sentence with a shrug, tried to 
smile —and sighed. Five minutes later 
there came the postman’s ring at the 
front-door: it was answered almost in- 
stantaneously by a sharp report. 

Ethel Essingham was free. 
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Here, however, may be remarked a 
singular coincidence. The letter that the 
postman brought was from Archie Eld- 
rid’s family solicitor, and it — informed 
him that the death of a distant relative 
had quite unexpectedly put him in 
possession of a very considerable inherit- 
ance. Philosophers might describe this as 
a notable instance of the irony of fate. 
But the detrimental, had he been able to 
comment upon the circumstance, would 
more likely have called it Bad Luck. 


THE END. 
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Che Garden of Sleep 
“The sun has bidden a fond good-night 


‘To thé tops of the pine 
And all that he’s left is 
Low on the dark’ning s| 


-trees high, 
a streak of light 
ky. 


Then give your hand, my darling one, 
For the first pale starlets peep, 
And baby mist follow the setting sun 


To the beautiful Garde’ 


n of Sleep. 


“Tn the fanciful corner of Dreams, we shall meet 


Loved ones from far an 


d near, 


Hand in hand we will wander my sweet, 


With never a thought o 
‘Then give me your han 


f fear; 
d, my darling one, 


For the first pale starlets peep, 
And baby must follow the setting sun 
‘To the beautiful Garden of Sleep. 


‘Close then those wide-awake eyes, sweetheart, 


Settle that restless head 
On your pillow soft; on 


your journey start 


In your own fairy coach of Bed! 


‘Then give me your han 


d, my darling one, 


For the first pale starlets peep 
And baby must follow the setting sun 


‘To the beautiful Garder 


n of Sleep.” 
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How the Wind Taught Two Little 
Girls to Play a Game 


ge . . 
ae December Wind was feeling very 
4 merry and he whistled and shrieked 

as he blew around the street 
corners. ‘‘Now I can have a good time, 
for winter has come in! ‘That means some 
fun for me.” 

He rushed past people young and old, 
who were holding on with both hands to 
their hats and bonnets. With a swish and 
a swirl he went merrily on, and at last 
came to a narrow lane between two fields, 
where his shrill song sounded quite deep 
and terrible; “Just as though I were a 
real grown-up Wind,” he laughed to 
himself; “like the East Wind or the 
North.” 

For the December Wind is only a baby 
Wind, and not a grown-up one. He isn’t 
old enough yet, and probably never will 
be, to be counted as one of the Four 
Winds. 

The Four Winds just call him 
Mischief,” and laugh at his merry pranks. 
And to-day he felt madder than ever. 
“Some fun! Some fun! I want some 
fun!” he laughed as he swirled along. 

Just at that moment he spied a little 
girl trudging steadily along some distance 
ahead. “Sww-w-w-IISSH-ssh,” sang the 
shrill Wind as he caught her up. “ Sww- 
-IISSH-ssh !” And he rushed up close 
behind her and pushed her forward so that 
she had to run. Thén with a twist he 
blew her cur!s into her eyes and lifted her 
cap from her head. 

With a laugh she ran after it, but 
“Little Mischief” carried it along out of 
her reach. ‘Then he let it lie still for a 
few moments, and just as she came up 
and stretched out her hand to grasp it, he 
made off with it again, and laughed and 
sang about her with delight. 

The little girl’s name was Maisie, and 


“ Little 


w- 


she was coming home from school. She 
was a good-tempered little girl; and, 


although it zvas uncomfortable to have her 
curls in her eyes and her hat in the road 
instead of having them both in their 
proper places, still she couldn't help 
laughing at the mischievous pranks the 
Wind was playing with her. 

“OQoo00-O0-00-o00h!” sang the Wind 
in herear, ‘ Oo-o00-OO-OO-00-oh ! Aren’t 
you frightened of me, little girl? Listen to 
my low, deep voice !” 
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But Maisie just laughed and ran along, 
flinging back her curls and seizing her hat 
at last. “I’ve got my hat now, Mr. 
Wind!” she said, “and I'll see you don’t 
get it again in a hurry, you mischievous 
fellow.” And the Wind laughed with glee, 
for he loves to find little boys and girls 
who enjoy his mad pranks and merry 


ways. 
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In a few minutes he spied another little 
girl in front. She too was coming home 
from school, so he hurried along, caught 
her up, and sang about her. 

“Oh, you horrid, nasty thing!” she 
snapped. ‘Now you've made my hair all 
untidy !” 

“Oh, oh, Miss Crosspatch,” laughed 
Little Mischief, ‘is hat how you feel? I 
must teach you a little lesson, I think.” 

And he merrily frolicked round her, 
blowing her hair first one way and then 
the other, pushing her forward, and then, 
as she came to a crossroad, turning her 
round until she hardly knew whether she 
was “standing on her head or her heels.” 

Now, this little girl was called Nora; 
and on her finger she had a pretty thimble 
she had won that afternoon at school for 
good needlework. 

At last she got so cross with the Wind 
and his frolics that she angrily put up her 
hand to push back her hair, and forgot all 
about the thimble until she looked at her 
finger, a few minutes later, and saw that 
her pretty prize wasn’t on it. 

“You'd like to find that now —wouldn’t 
you, little Miss Crosspatch !” laughed the 
Wind, in high glee. ‘‘Come along! We'll 
look for it together.” And, pretending to 
help her in her search, the mischievous 
fellow swirled about her as she stooped. 
But he wasn’t helping her a bit, really! 
“We'll look for your lost temper first, 
little-friend,” he laughed, “and then, when 
that’s found, serkaps—who knows ?—we 
may find the thimble.” 

And while Nora went on with her 
search, Little Mischief frolicked about her. 
At last she was nearly in tears, for she could 
see no sign anywhere of her lost thimble. 

“You horrid, horrid Wind! If it hadn’t 
been for you, I shouldn’t have lost it at 
all!” she sobbed angrily. 

Just then Maisie came up. 

“Hallo, Nora!” she laughed; ‘isn’t it 
windy? What are you looking for?” 

“W-why, the Wind’s made me drop my 
n-new thimble, and I c-can’t find it any- 
where!” 


“Oh, Nora! The one you won this 
afternoon?” 
“Y-yes, I put my hand up to push my 


h-hair out of my eyes, and I f-forgot all 
about the thimble, and d-dropped it, I 
suppose.” 
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“Well, I'll help you to look for it.” 
And Maisie promptly put down her school- 
satchel, knelt beside her little friend, and 
began to search eagerly for the lost treasure. 

But the Wind blew and the dust rose, 
and the two little girls could find no trace 
of the lost treasure anywhere. 

“T think it’s too bad,” said Nora angrily. 
“My nice, new thimble gone before I’ve 
had time to show it to mother and father 
at all. And oh, Maisie, I’m getting so 
stiff and cold! It’s just horrid poking 
about here.” 

“Why, Nora, do you know what I was 
just thinking?” 

“ No—what?” 

“That we're really only playing a game, 
after all.” 

“A game, Maisie?” 

“Yes ; aren’t we ‘Hunting the Thimble’?” 

“Oh, Maisie! Why, yes! But what a 
funny sort of game it is, isn’t it? And I 
expect we do look queer sitting in the 
middle of the road playing at it.”| And 
Nora forgot her bad temper and laughed 
aloud. 

“That's right!” whistled the Wind; 
“that’s what I wanted to hear!” And 
then he blew harder than ever, until Nora 
put up her hand and laughingly pushed 
back her curls again. ‘Why, Maisie! 


Here it is!” she suddenly said. 
“What, Nora? Not the thimble?” 
“Ves.” And Nora held it out and 


laughed merrily. ‘And where do you 
think it was?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“Why, it had got caught in my hair- 
ribbon.” 

“Well, how funny! But I am glad 
you're found it. Now let’s hurry off home.” 

And the two little girls picked up their 
books and started homeward again. 

“Ssw-ww-WW-I-SSH!” sang “ Little 
Mischief” as he kept them company all 
the way home. “Ssww-\W-WISSH-SSH-sh ! 
I like to hear little girls laugh! I don’t 
like them to be cross !” 

And he gaily helped them both along 
their way, for he was anxious to make up 
to Nora for all the annoyance he had 
caused her when he had been groping 
about in the dust for her lost thimble. 
For you see, children, Ze knew where it was 
all the time, only he can’t bear to hear little 
girls or boys getting snappy and cross 
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when anything goes wrong, and so he had 
made up his mind to lead Nora a “bit of 
a dance” before she found out what had 
happened to her thimble. But she got it 
home safely, after all. And her mother and 
father were very pleased to think that she 
had won the prize. 
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A Parable 


ONE night a man took a little taper out 
of a drawer, lighted it, and began to ascend 
a long, winding stair. 

“Where are you going ?” said the taper. 

“ Away high up,” said the man, “higher 
than the top of the house where we sleep.” 

“And what are you going to do?” said 
the taper. 

“Tam going to show the ships out at 
sea where the harbour is,” said the man. 
“For we stand here at the entrance of the 
harbour, and some ships far out on the 
stormy sea may be looking for our light 
even now,” 
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“Alas! no ship could see my light,” 
said the little taper ; ‘it is so very small.” 

“Tf your light is small,” said the man, 
“keep it burning bright and leave the rest 
to me.” 

Well, when the man got up to the top of 
the lighthouse, he took the little taper, 
and with it lighted the great lamps that 
stood ready with their polished reflectors 
behind them. 

You who think your little light of so 
small account, can you not see what God 
may do with it? Shine—and leave the 
rest to him. 


= 
The New Year 
By M. I. 


THE midnight bells had ceased to chime 
Their silvery refrain ; 
I drew the muslin curtain by, 
And through the frosted pane 
I saw a damsel fair and young 
Within my garden bare 
With pencil, tape and order-book 
Go tripping here and there. 


“So you, my Lady Tulip, want 
A gown of scarlet gay ; 
And Duchess Daffodil a frock 
All frills,” I heard her say— 
“Miss Crocus, lilac lined with green 
(The palest shade of Nile) 
Sweet violet a purple hood 
To suit her modest style. 


“T think the orders all are down, 
And everyone shall be 

Delivered on the last of March ; 
The fit I guarantee.” 

She gathered up her dainty skirts, 
But ere she passed from view 

I flung my lattice window wide— 
“Pray tell me, who are you?” 


She paused a minute in the lane, 
Beside the ancient oak— 

“Tm much too busy,” she replied, 
“To answer idle folk ; 

I am the New Year, and I make 
The robes and everything 

In which the pretty flowers you know, 
Attend the court of Spring.” 
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Putting Off 


One of the habits most easy to slip into 
is that of putting off till later what might 
be done at the moment, and none holds 
more tightly when once we are fairly in its 
grip. It is not difficult to quiet conscience 
by pretending that we only await a more 
favourable time for this duty or that task. 
Of course we fully intend to accomplish 
great things sometimes; perhaps we may 
begin to-morrow. Ah, these dangerous 
to-morrows! ‘They hold the secret of 
many a failure, and the cry is still “To- 
morrow!” to life’s end with many. Nothing 
great was ever yet achieved by those who 
allowed this fault to gain the mastery. It 
is fatal alike to character and success, for 
under its influence the most obvious duties 
are neglected and the best opportunities 
lost. ‘lhe men who have reached the 
highest point of success are they who ever 
scorned to put off a disagreeable duty or to 
shirk a difficult task. Procrastination may 
not sound as bad as failure, but, if indulged, 
that is what it means; for with it at the 
helm, the ship will never arrive in port. 
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Quaint Sayings 
BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 


Mamma: “Dorothy, do you know you 
ate my raisins?” 

Dororuy (turning over the leaves of her 
book more rapidly): ‘Mamma, you told 
me yesterday some things are better left 
unsaid. Isn’t that one of them, don’t you 
s’pose ?” 
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BILLY'S SOUP 


Bit.y’s mother was busy sewing, and 
the servants were out. Billy had two little 
girls to stay with him. 

Like the little gentleman he is, Billy 
decided he would do the honours properly 
as host, and so he proposed to make some 
soup for his guests. 

He climbed up to the kitchen sink, filled 
a sauce-pan with hot water, climbed down 
again, and, with the aid of a chair, put it 
on the range. 

Then he hunted round and found some 
potatoes, an onion, and some flour. He 
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put these in the pot. Then ‘he put.ina, 
handful of salt, all the pepper in the box— 
about an ounce—and some __birdseed. 
Next the contents of the sugar bowl were 
added. 

The little: girls’ looked on. with, undis- 
guised admiration, but presently one said: 

“Billy, der isn’t any meat in the soup. 
I never saw soup made wifout it.” 

Billy looked worried. _ He knew that the 
little girl was right, and yet—-suddenly an 
idea came to him. He jumped from the 
chair, grabbed the cat, and climbing up 
again, dropped her into the pot, the 
contents of which luckily had not yet had 
time to get more than lukewarm. 

“Meow!  pht-pht! Mee-ow-ow-ow! 
Pht-pht! said the cat. 

The pot was overturned, and the little 
girl screamed. 

Then mamma came in. “What in the 
name of goodness have you been doing!” 
she exclaimed with some excitement. But 
Billy was too mortified. at the escape of 
the meat from his soup to do anything but 
howl and say: 

“The old soup wouldn't stay souped.” 


= 


A NEW AXIOM 


Harry: “Do you know how to con- 
struct a triangle having four sides?” 

Dick: “Of course not, you duffer. 
How can a three-sided figure have four 
sides?” 

Harry: “All right. I'll bie you. 
Let A.B.C. be a triangle. Well you get 
A.B., that’s one side; then A.C. that 
makes two sides, and B.C. that makes 
three.” 

Dick: 

Harry: 


“ What about the fourth side?” 
“Why, the INsIDk, stupid.” 


hood 


DO YOU KNOW BETTER? 


Wuat is the meaning of carte Dlanche? 
Please Sir, it’s putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Where was the Magna Carta signed? 
At the bottom. 

Mention an instance of Charity in the 
Bible. They brought him a penny, and 
he said “Whose subscription is this?” 


Story of a fraunted ftouse 


By D. Scripe 


OME years ago, a lady friend of mine 
took an eight-roomed cottage in a 
village within twenty miles of Char- 

ing Cross. She was attracted to the house 

by the fact that it was no new construction 
of the jerry builder, but apparently had 
lasted over 200 or 300 years. It was old- 
fashioned, had a name of its own, which, 
of course, I suppress, but which, in order 
to disguise beyond all possibility of 
identification (for to say that a house is 
haunted. is libellous), I will call Carmine 

Villa. 

The rent was phenomenally low—only 
ros. a week for an eight-roomed house in 
fairly good repair—so low that it might 
have occasioned remark, but my friend 
asked no questions, and took the house. 
She now wishes to leave it, for reasons 
which will be very easily understood by 
anyone who follows this narrative to its 
close. 

In the first place she finds it impossible 
to keep a servant. All her domestics 
depart, with or without excuse, after a very 
short sojourn under her roof. Nor is this, 
indeed, to be wondered at. ‘The real 
marvel is, how my friend should still be 
able to cling to premises which she has to 
share with so malodorous and even murder- 
ous a tenant. 

Without going back any further than the 
present year, my friend’s daughter, who 
knew nothing of the story of the antecedents 
of the house, occupied a spare bedroom 
near the roof, which seems to be the 
* headquarters of the spectre. The girl, who 
is about fourteen years of age, had fallen 
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asleep, when she was suddenly aroused by 
the consciousness of the presence of some- 
one standing by her bedside in the dark. 
Startled, she was about to cry out, when a 
flabby, large clammy hand was pressed 
firmly over her mouth. 

She was a strong-minded girl. With an 
effort, she sat bolt upright in bed, trying to 
tear the hand from her mouth. To her 
horror, she found the hand of the invisible 
intruder strongly forcing her back on to 
her pillow, and at the same time she was 
conscious of an intolerable odour. Hastily 
pulling the bedclothes over her head, she 
went fervently over her payers—I may 
say it is a Catholic family—and to her 
great relief and delight, the grasp of the 
hideous invisible relaxed and she went 
to sleep. 

In the morning she thought it might 
have been a nightmare, and said nothing 
about it. The next time, however, when 
she had to sleep in that room the same 
horrible haunting occurred. Again there 
was the presence in the room, again the 
horrible odour as of decaying flesh, again 
the gruesome, flabby, clammy hand pressed 
on her mouth. She screamed, jumped out 
of bed and went down to her mother, 
declaring that nothing would induce her to 
sleep in that room, 

Some time later a relative visited Carmine 
Villa and spent three weeks in the house. 
She might have stayed longer, but on the 
twentieth night she had the same experience 
as the daughter of the house. She was 
awakened by the pressure of a hand upon 
her mouth. She shook herself clear and 
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angrily addressed her visitor, but received 
no response, On the twenty-first night the 
same visitation occurred, ‘This time the 
odour was so intolerable that she had to fly 
from the room, dreading suffocation. The 
next day she left the house. 

Another lady, not a relative, for three 
nights in succession endured the haunting 
horror of the darkness, the phenomena in 
every case being the same; first, thepresence, 
then the hand, followed by the insufferable 
smell. My friend invited me to spend 
a night in the haunted chamber. It is an 
experience which I do not covet. 

If this evil entity from the beyond 
would confine himself to this spare bed- 
room of Carmine Villa, the room might be 
set apart for his accommodation, but 
unfortunately this is not the case. Last 
Thursday, for instance, while the family 
were sitting at lunch, they were subjected 
to what has now become quite a familiar 
visitation. Steps were heard descending 
the stairs from the haunted bedroom, 
apparently those of a heavy man wearing 
loose slippers. . When he reached the foot 
of the stairs he entered the dining room, 
and with him came, as a moving column, 
the pestilential odour ! 

They could see nothing, but heard the 
footsteps cross the floor, and presently 
there was a sound as if someone had sat 
down heavily in one of the chairs at the 
table. They heard the chair creak, but 
saw noone. ‘To finish the meal was out 
of the question. ‘Ihe room smelt like a 
pest house. All the windows were opened, 
but the odour filled the house. 

On a recent occasion, when the wife of 
a well-known Eastern potentate came to 
lunch, the meal was disturbed by the 
unbidden guest, and it was impossible to 
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explain the secret of the visitation. Of 
late he has developed a habit of passing 
from room to room, leaving behind him 
the odour of ‘the charnel house, and 
occasionally he persists in looking in at 5 
o'clock tea. 

As may be imagined from the fact that 
my friend has stood this for months, is 
still standing it, she is very strong-minded. 
Believing that she is in the presence of a 
discarnate personality, who for some 
strange and mysterious reason is earth- 
bound to Carmine Villa, she has some- 
times followed him to the bedroom, and 
attempted in vain to get into communi- 
cation with him. Addressing him, 
whoever it may be, she has pointed out 
the extreme inconvenience his incon- 
siderate visits were occasioning to the 
family. She has begged him to inform 
her what he wanted, undertakipg to do 
anything for him in reason to ease his 
perturbed spirit, if thereby she could but 
secure release from his detesable presence. 
Yo all her adjurations and appeals there 
was only one reply—the continuous 
terrible odour. 

It only remains to add that on making 
inquiries in the village, my friend was told 
that the last occupant of that house was 
an old imbecile, who had died in what is 
now known as the haunted chamber. He 
was an enormous, corpulent man, and it 
was some time before they could effect the 
structural alterations in the house necessary 
to remove his corpse, upon which. decay 
had made great ravages before it was 
finally transferred to the grave. That is 
the story in the village, but why the smell 
and the presence should persist years after 
that malodorous funeral, I leave to wiser 
heads than mine to decide. 


* 


A VERY GOOD REASON 


Wuen should women marry? is a query attracting general attention. 


Upon a 


cursory review of the subject we would suggest—When they have received a reasonably 
good offer and are tolerably sure that they will not get a better. 


BAP AR AS oR OS OS OS A ae oP 


i 3 
Shanghai Race Club 3 


Judge: D. Landale, Esq, 

Stewards in Charge of Scales: 
Esq., and John Liddell, Esq. 

Stewards in Charge of Telegraph and Numbers: 


$. Jackson, 


G. D, Coutts, Esq., and R. Macgregor, Esq. 

Pari-Mutuel: We J. 
Craig, Esq., and M. Hoerter, Esq. 

Starters: H. E. 


Stewards in Charge of 

Keylock, Esq., and Wakeford 
Cox, 5 

Timeheeper : T. A, Clark, Esq. 

Clerk of the Course: G. Wuilleumier, Esq. 

Secretary: A. W. Olsen, Esq. 


The weather on the first day was by no 
means cheerful and its threatening aspect 
attending, 
consequently the lawn did not present the 
scene of animation usual to the first 
day of the Races. Moreover, the gowns 
worn by the ladies were more or less of 
sombre tone in keeping with the weather. 
A. few tailor-mades were to be 
seen and the hobble shirt was also ex 


deterred many people from 


smart 


evidence. 


.Pholos 
by 


A.B. Lanning 


ANIMATED SCENES ON THE LAWN 


Contrary to the croaking of pessimists, 
the Autumn Meeting of the Shanghai Race 
Club was entirely a success. The course 
was in excellent condition, the slight rain 
on the night prior to the opening day having 
just laid the dust sufficiently to make the 
going perfect and fast. ‘The fatness of the 
first prize in the Champion Sweep gave 
no indication of the paucity of cash from 
which Shanghai is said to be suffering. 


No record times were broken, but when 
Resilient won the St. Leger in 3 min. 434 
sec. he equalled the record set up by 
Lavender for the same distance in 1907. 
The most successful jockeys of the day 
were Mr. Johnston and Mr, Rowe who 
each rode two firsts. Mr. Vida scored the 
largest number of places with four seconds 
and two thirds, while Mr. C. R. Burkill 
rode a first, a second and two thirds. 
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The largest dividend of the day was 
$86.70 paid on Residien¢ when he won the 
St. Leger. The largest place dividend was 
$59.20 paid on Bletsoe who ran third in 
the British Navy Cup. 


First Day 


1.—TuHEe Matoo Pate. 


Mr. Quebec’s cream  Stadacona 


(Mr. Jones) . mo 
3» Quebec’s grey ( 
Vida) 6 +2 
rh hes ak rey 
Burkill) Sadahyaawsan' stipe tals og 3 


Mr. 


” 


Messrs. 


‘ anit 
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4.—Tue Fan-Wau Stakes. 


Ib. 
Buxey’s ches. Spring Rose 
(Mr. C. R. Burkill) .. ..... 155 
Durgor’s dun China (Mr. 
Cumming).. - + T§5- 
Toeg, Speelman & ivelyn’s 
grey Stirrup Cup (Mr. 
Campbell) .............-. 161 


5-—Tue British Navy Cup. 


grey Assignee ae. 
Burkill) . 
Caprice. (Mr. 


ai S grey 


Ne grey 
Lindsay) 


Photos 


2.,—THE CRITERION STAKKs. 


Ib. 
Mr. Argyle’s grey Hankow (Mr. 
Ets MOresS)-s0 ssanesiens PER2: 10K 
» F. B. Marshall’s grey Cherry 
Tree.(Mr, Vida) © ..3:..05.0s 1§2s..2 
3 G. D. Coutts’ grey Worcester 
(Mr. Laurence) .........:2..3. 158 ..3 
3-—TuHE, MaIpeN Stakes, 
Ib, 
Mr. Evelyn’s grey Crusader (Mr. 
ROWE) cid tetissaveseh dees 352.3. 5 
» John. Peel’s ches. Rejected 
(Mr. Johnstone) eed ft Ere} 
Messrs. Oswald & Hunter's ches. 
Liddlebank (Mr. C, R. 
Buren): accetescaisiscerss PSh..3 


SNAPSHOTS OF THE CROWD ON THE LAWN 


D. Satow 


6.—THE SHANGHal St. LecEr. 
Ib, 
Messrs. Oswald & Hunter's bay 
Resilient (Mr. Rowe)...147 
Mr. F. B. Marshall’s grey Per- 
simmon ‘I’ree (Mr. Vida) .. 152... 
»  Buxey’s grey Royal Ro: 


Ir. John 


Messrs. 


Mr. T. 


C. R. Burkill) 


7.-—Tue Ec uipse Stakes. 


Discarded 


Peel’s_ ches. 
(Mr. Johnstone) 

Winsome & Hz 

The Albatro 
Springfield) -. 

I. G. Drakeford’s grey 

(Mr. Lindsay) 


rs) 


w 


oo 
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8.—TuHe Autumn Cup. 9.—THr WHANGPOO STAKES, 
Ib. 
Mr. Edbrook’s black Squire 
McGulper (Mr, Laurence) 155...1 


Ib. 
Mr. John Peel’s bay Rejected (Mr. 


» Buxey’s bay Cecile Rose late Johnstone) : a 
Vespasian (Mr. C. R. ., Aeroplane’s grey Endymion 
Burkill) tc csecest-tes ote FGavca (Mr. Dalgarno) ..........+5 147.02 

es Marshall’s grey Maple Messrs. Winsome & Hasty’s roan 

ee(Mry Vida): -..s:02.2... 155-3 Chase Me (Mr. Vida)...144.-.3 


D, Satow 


SNAPSHOTS ON THE LAWN 


Second Day 


Despite the threatening weather that 
prevailed on the second day of the races, 
the attendance was much larger than on 
the previous day, and the lawns presented 
an aspect of cheerful animation that had 
been conspicuous by its absence on the 
first day. Encouraged by the fair weather 
that prevailed on the previous day, contrary 
to the prospect, many ladies risked their 
best toilets and some beautiful gowns were 
to be seen. 
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by side, and it looked very like being a 
dead heat for the finish, but Discarded just 
The rounds of 
applause that greeted the veteran rider 


won the race at the post. 


as Zhoas was led past the grand stand 
was a clear indication of his popularity 
and should have helped considerably to 
condone his loss. 

The most successful jockey of the day 
was Mr. Johnstone with three wins, while 
Mr. Rowe and Mr. Burkill each rode two 


Enthusiasm was further en- 
hanced by some very popular 
wins, and the vociferous ap- 
plause that greeted Mr. F. B. 
Marshall of Amoy, as he led 
Persimmon Tree past the stand 
clearly 


approval ‘of 


indicated the hearty 


the _ spectators. 


Photos 


Mr. Marshall has had prophetic bad luck 
on the Shanghai Course for some years and 
everyone agreed that his triumph was well- 
deserved. 

Quite the finest finish of the meeting 
was in the Plate” Mr. 
Johnstone on Déscarded just captured the 
race from-Mr. Meyerink on Z%oas by a 


“ Rubicon when 


head... Intense excitement prevailed when 


the two. ponies passed the grand stand side 


A VICTORY FOR MR. 


ante ur 


MARSHALL D. Satow 


Vida won one 
Mr. A. 
W. Burkill scored two seconds and Mr. 


firsts and a second. Mr. 


race and was twice placed third. 


Lawrence rode one second and two thirds, 

The largest dividend of the day was 
$77.10 paid on Stadacona in the Northern 
Cup, while Vadhalla, who camé second in 
the same race, paid $101.40 for a place; 
which was the largest sum paid out on 
place betting that day. 
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1.—THE NorTHERN Cup. ‘ 3-—THE SHANGHAI STAKES. 
b. 1 
Mr. Quebec’s cream Stadacona Mr. Buxey’s bay Cecile Rose, late 
(Mr. Jones) ..... oto iste Vespasian(Mr.C.R. Burkill)150.. 
» Dick Turpin’s grey Valhalla Messrs. Oswald & Hunter’s bay 
(Mr. Dalgarno) 150...2 Resilient (Mr. Rowe) ...161...2 
» G. D. Coutts’ grey Worcester Mr. Durgor’s dun China (Mr. 
(Mr. Laurence) 158...3 Cumming) * ++150...3 
ROYAL ROSE, 
MR. C. R, BURKILL 
UP, BEING LED 
THE STAND BY 
MRS. BURKILL, 
AFTE WINNING THE 
LLAMA MIAU STAKES 
Photos CKOULE ROSE, MR. ©. R. BURKILL UP, AND RESILIENT, MR, ROWE UP DeSafow 
2.—THE Cuina Cup. 4.—THE Pacopa Cup. 
Ib, Ib, 
Mr. Evelyn’s grey Crusader (Mr. Mr. Don Q's grey Pegoh (Mr. 
Rowe) secsreceal SJuosl Johnstone) etave vee O15 Qeeyd 
» I. G. Drakeford’s grey Sealark » Ruby’s grey Assignee (Mr. 
(Mr. Lindsay) 158...2 As We Burknl) oe. tive cast 162...2 
» Aeroplane’s grey Endymion »  Evelyn’s. grey Caprice’ (Mr. 
(Mr. Mackie) ds 15333 Vida).. E5473 


ASSIGNEE, WINNER OF 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


CUP BEING LED PAST 


THE GRAND STAND 
BY MKS, ELLIS 
MR. A.W, BURKILL UP 


Photos by D. 


Satow 


THOAS, WINNER OF THE POU-MA-TING CUP, BEING RIDDEN PAST THE STA 


a 


MEYERINK 


D BY MR, 
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5.—LiamMa Miavu Stakes. F 9.—THE SiccaweE! PLATE. 
D, ) 
Mr. Buxey’s grey Royal Rose (Mr. Mr. Paignton’s grey Marengo (Mr. 
C. R. Burkill) ear ROW) aon sqacstacoeesee 147, 1 


»» Fash’s grey Marbles (Mr. 
W. Burkill) 
» R. Macgregor’s ches. Clar 
haven (Mr. Cumming) .. 


Messrs. Winsome & Hasty’s dun 
Oberon (Mr. C. R. Burkill). 150 - 2 

Mr. G. I). Coutts’ grey Wore: 

3 (Mr. Laurence). .. 


ty 


6.—THE Rupicon PLATE. 


Ib, = 
Mr. John Peel’s ches. Discarded : 
(Mr. Johnstone) ............ TSo.-s0 Third Day 
Ring’ y Thoas (Mr. : 
¥ v"Meyerink) : eee 1566602 Tue beautiful weather and the Champ- 
» F. B. Marshall’s grey Clove =a ions combined to attract a large crowd to 
Tree (Mr. Vida) ......... .-155 3 the Race-course on the third day, and 


ROYAL, 


MR, JOHNSTONE 


UP, WINNER 


OF THE 


PAGODA CUP 


Photos MR, C, R. BURKILL ON CECILE ROSE, WINNER OF THE SHANGHAI STAKES DP. Salow 


7.—THE RacinG STAKES. | many smart toilettes were en evidence, 
Mr. F.B. Marshall's grey Per- 63 varying from thin satin charmeuse and 
simmon Tree (Mr. Vida) .. 160...1 ninon to velyet and furs. The cold wind 
5, Edbrook’s black Squire Mc- prevailing made the latter very acceptable 
Gulper (Mr, Laurence)...... 160...2 when standing about. The nippy weather 


;, Valentine’s cream Marseille, Bea Near ioe docks Bare 
. alsc 2¢ -ople ake s 
late Pekin (Mr. Moller) ....155...3 Pies peor € more use 


of the excellent promenade than on the 
8.—THE SycEE STAKES. 


Ib preceding two days, and the lawns presented 
Mr, John Peel’s ches. Rejected a very animated scene. 
(Mr. Johnstone) ..... ...... 162 1 rte, ae ees X 
y Ring’sgrey Scylla(Mr,Meyerink)16r...2 The meeting proved a triumph for ws 
 Ruby’s grey Liquidator (Mr. popular and sporting owner of the “Trees” 


AGE emeteageas cases v sae eennse 147-..3 for in winning the Champions the stable 
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scored its third win of the day. Despite The largest dividend was $109.20 paid 


the fact that Spring Rose was the on Zarly Bird when he won the Grand 
favourite for the Champions the applause Stand Stakes and he also paid the largest 
that greeted Persimmon Tree and his place dividend of the day, namely, $48.50. 


CHERRY TREE, WINNER 


OF THE 
CONSOLATION CUP, 


WITH MR, VIDA UP 


owner showed the 


very popular one. 


two thirds for the meeting, and considering 
that it included the Champion of the 
meeting he may be counted the most 


successful owner of the 


meeting, though the 
John Peel stable scored 
four wins and four se- 
conds, thereby counting 
higher honours in the 
aggregate, 

The most successful 
jockey of the meeting 
was Mr. Rowe with six 
firsts and three seconds, 
Mr. 


while Johnstone 


ranks second with five 
firsts and five seconds. 
Mr. Vida 


best average of placed 


scored the 


ponies with four firsts, 


four seconds and five 


thirds, 


to have 
In all Mr. 


stable scored four wins, two seconds and 


win 


START FOR THE CONSOLATION CUP 


been a 1.—THE Fi.yAway PLATE. 
Ib, 
Paignton’s grey Marengo (Mr. 


ROWE)... ose ost x senenes t57 st 


Marshall’s yg, 


Messrs. Winsome & Hasty’s. dun 
Oberon (Mr.C. R. Burkill) 155 . 2 

Mr. Ring's grey Capello (Mr. 
Meyerink) .ii..0062c0ees,se nen £54.503 


BAND ON 
THE LAWN 


Photos 
A.B. Lanning 


VIEW FROM MEMBERS’ STAND ON THE THIRD DAY 
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2.—THE Pou-MA-TING Cup. 4.—THE GRAND STAND STAKES. 
Ib. Ib, 

Mr. Ring’s grey Thoas (Mr. Messrs. Midwood & Coutts’ bay 

Meyerink) .... a8 Early Bird (Mr, Dalgliesh)152...1 
», John Peel's che Mr. Habitant’s grey Barite (Mr. 

(Mr. Johnstone) ............ 159..-2 Rowe) -...... FF} 
», Aeroplane’s grey ndymion » Ballnus’. ches, 

(Mr. Cumming)... ae ROUEN Is ck sn nics srw eceans cele ses a} 


MR, JOHNSTONE 


RIDING REJECTED 


CUMMING 


ON CHINA 


Photos D. Sator 


MR, FARBRIDGE LEADING IN ENDYMION, WINNER OF THE MANCHU STAKES, MR ROWE UP 


3-—THeE Cosmopoutran Cup. 5.-—Tue Part-Mutuet Cup. 
Ib. Ib, 
Mr. Ruby’s grey Assignee (Mr. A. Mr. I. B. Marshall’s grey Maple 
MV BURR) oS aedesracchi ciate 162...1 ‘Pree qiMr: Vida)is parse sas F535 sak 
» Don Q’s grey Pegoh (Mr. » John Peel’s bay Kirkpatrick 
Johnstone) ae (Mr. Johnstone) vee 155.002 
» Evelyn’s «grey Ce » Dick Turpin’s bay Viscount 


WAGRY Ss Riite ccsccmsecgadearisecss 2 (Mr. Springfield) 
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6,.—THeE Mancuu Stakes. Off Day 
Ib, - x 
Mr. Aeroplane’s grey Endymion GLortous weather did all it could to 
(Mr. Rowe) Fg 1 make the Off Day of the Autumn Meeting 
ep ne % * | Rea 
1» Ring’sgrey Scylla( Mr. Mey nk)161...2 a success, and brought the children out in 
» McMarmol’s grey Magic (Mr. eke  Riscactoe niles i 
Springfield) <.. cc.cse+s. <0: 161...3 Mumbers. Attractive mites were to pe seen 
: scattered over the extensive lawns in full 
7-— THE CONSOLATION ( ers appreciation of their privilege of the day, 
Mr. F. B. Marshall’s grey Cherry and many appeared to take a keen interest 
Dree(Mr. Vida) 2.2.0 cds 152...1 in the ponies. 


» John Peel's grey Lamerton 
(Mr. Johnstone) ............ = Sars f 
» G. D. Coutts’ grey Worcester Sagittarius was scratched for the Grand 
(Mr, Laurence) 


It was a matter of regret to many that 


National owing to lameness, and _ his 


MAGIO, WINNER 


OF THE 


MR, SPRINGFIELD 


Photos 


by 


Dz Satow 


MR, ROWE ON MARENGO, WINNER OF AWAY PLATE 
8.—THE CHAMPION SWEEPSTAKES. intended rider Mr. Springfield’ was thus 
Mr. RAB MaaraBMlliacare? Parcim: Ib, deprived of a mount : Since his arrival in 
mon ‘Tree (Mr. Vida). ...... 165.001 Shanghai itis the first. tine that Mr. 
s, Edbrook’s black Squire Me- Springfield has missed riding ‘in this race 
Gulper (Mr. Laurence)......155...2 and the accident was as much a disappoint- 
» Buxey’s bay Cecile Rose (Mr. ment to his many admirers as to himself. 
A. W. Burkill) 3 Dame Fortune has certainly turned a cold 
9.—THe Jockey Cvr. shoulder upon him this year as regards 
Ib. jockeyship. However, she did not quite 


Mr. Quebec's grey Cleric(Mr. levers) 1 50...1 


A ANA ahs ah 5s desert him for he rode three winners past 
» Dick ‘Turpin’s grey Valhalla 


(Mr. Dalgarno) .........00.... 1§o..9. IE DORE. ha 
», Paignton’s grey Arbutur (Mr. The Grand National was a good race, 
TANGSAY)  stvessssctecnstues 151...3 the ponies keeping well together and 


3 


jumping clean, but Cofszol/d- showed a 
decided falling off from his old style. The 
victory of Pranola in this race was a 
decidedly popular one and should have 
helped to console the owner for the 
disappointment felt in the failure of 
Marbles and Minstrel in taking the pro- 
minent places expected of them in other 


races. 
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1.—THE ‘Corn anp Hay” 


STAKES, 
Ib, 
Mr. Wingard’s ches. Lachine (Mr. 
WOR ares scmatidect vafShestazae L505 
» Hardi’s grey Snippet (Mr. 
Fock) pe Peg Ak 
», Stubb’s ches. Beresford (Mr. 
E@UVENCE) kc cescacicahs jeK52i 


i) 


w 


OFFICIALS OF THE 


M 


G, WUILLEMIER, A, W, OLSEN, T, A, CLARK, M, HOER’ 


SHANGHAI RACE CLUB 


H, J. CRAIG, W, 8, JACKSON, D, LANDALE, R, MACGREGOR, J, LIDDELL 


The largest dividend of the day was 
$285 paid on Poux in the Sunshine 
Stakes. 

Next to Mr. Springfield, who rode three 
firsts and a second, Mr. Vida was the most 
successful jockey with one first, one second 


and two thirds. 


2.—THE “SUNSHINE” STAKES. 


Ib, 
Mr. Permy’s ches. Poux (Mr. 
Wack) ca desereicieee Oe 
+» John Peel's Chops (Mr. 
Mackie)... .144.. 
s; Iron Horse’s 
(Mr. Springfield) ... %.....155>.. 


D, COUTTS, WAKEFORD COX, H, BE, KEYLOCK, 


I 


ios) 
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3-—THE “Orr Day” Stakes. 


Mr. McMarmol’s grey 
pringfield) 
Messrs. Winsome & Hasty 

Chase Me (Mr. Lindsay)151...2 


‘i Toeg & Speelman’s grey 
Rye (Mr, Ievers).........147-..3 
4.—TuHeE “Lorrery” STAKEs. 
Ib, 
Mr. G. D. Coutts’ grey Worcester 
(Mr. Laurence) ........ * aE 
Messrs. Winsome & Hasty’s grey 
I’m Off (Mr. Lindsay)..150...2 
” Oswald & Hunter’s grey 
Ravenshoe (Mr, Vida)..152...3 


JOCKEYS WHO RODE AT THE AUTUMN 


FUHR 


ELD, F, A, CUMMING, E, 


H, J. JOHNSTONE, A, W. BURKILL, 
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6.—Tue “Aso Ran” PLATE. 
Ib, 
Mr. Habitant’s grey Barite (Mr. 
Springfield) 0163.00 


Messrs. Oswald & Hunter’s ches. 
Liddlebank (Mr. Ievers)155...2 

» Midwood & Coutts’ grey 
Early Days(Mr. Dalgliesh) 152...2 


7.—Tue “Try Acain” Stakgs. 
Ib. 
Mr. Dick ‘Turpin’s bay Viscount 


(Mr. Springfield) eel 
»» R. Macgregor’s ches, C 

haven (Mr. Vida) ............160...2 
»» Baston’s grey Kismet (Mr. 

GWE) Eisscestesccses RUaascanae W53u..3 


MEETING 

PETERSEN 

ROWE, J, A. BRAND, B, MIELCK, 
F. R, VIDA 

MEYERINK, C, R, BURKILL, 


H, E, CAMPBELL, L, JONES, W, A, DALGARNO 


B, LAURENCE 
5.—THe Granp NationaL STEepLe- 
CHASE. 


Ib, 
Mr. Fash’s grey Pianola (Mr. J. A. 


Hay rok 
ss Robson’s grey Chehalis 

Roa aS-OBUPKI oneuy aacewsts ea cys a 
» John Peel’s bay Cotswold 

(Mr. Johnstone) ............ 158...3 


F, E, SCHNORR 
8.—THE Maroos’ R 
Mr. Ring’s grey Capello........ Scaeraunsneee 


Hardi’s skew. Fafner 
Dick Turpin’s grey Valhalla 


ACE, 


” 


RH 


SumMMarRyY OF THE MEETING, 
The largest number of wins was placed 
to the credit of Mr. Rowe who rode six 
firsts and three seconds. 
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The greatest number of placed mounts 


were ridden by Mr. Vida who rode four 
firsts, four seconds and five thirds, thus 
securing 13 places. 
The most successful stable was John 
Peel’s with four firsts and four seconds. 
Persimmon Tree, Discarded, Rejected 


and Assignee ‘shared the honours for 


Photos M. Shorrock 
SPECTATORS AT THE RAILS 


places, each scoring two wins and one 


second. 


SuMMARY OF PLACED JOCKEYS. 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 


Pune 
wr | 


SumMMary OF PLACED OWNERS, 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 


Mr: John Peel..........:.... 4 4 — 
» F. B. Marshall..... ... 4 2 2 
RAAISEROY. “we cune'orsee be ters 3 I I 


SumMaRY OF PLACED PonlEs. 
ist. 2nd. 3rd. 


Photos D. Sator Persimmon Tree 
WELL-KNOWN SHANGHAL RESIDENTS AT Discarded 


THE KACES Reweted oi. ot. cnwuesnateeeas 1 — 
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Photos M. Shorrock 
INTERESTED SPECTATORS AT THE RACES 


NSE 


How SHE WORKED IT 


Tuis story of a married couple comes from Bradford, England. The husband, 
noting the attention other women obtained from passers-by, remarked to his better half: 
‘Folk niver look at thee. I wish I’d married someone better looking.” 

The dame tartly replied: ‘It’s thy fault. Dust ta think a mon’ll stare at me when 
tha’rt walking wi’ me? ‘Thee step behind, and thah’li see whether folk don’t look 
at me.” 

He hung back about a dozen yards, and for the length of a street wa surprised to 
see every man his wife passed stare hard at her, and turn and look after her when she 
had passed. 

“Forgive me, Sal, lass!” he-contritely exclaimed. “I was wrang, an’ I tak’ it 
back. I'll nivver say owt aboot th ain.” The wily feminine had accomplished 
the trick by putting out her tongue and grimacing at every man she met! 


The Sung of the Rose 


FROM THE ARABIC 


humane maa 


In the first happy days of spring 

I come to crown the earth with light, 
Come softly as an angel’s wing 

To pass as visions of the night. 


Haste then, oh ! men, to take delight 
Of all my brief reign would portrary, 


Yet know that ‘Time holds no thing bright, 


But Time’s sharp sword may cut away. 


Upon my bloom ye see the hues, 
‘At once of lover and of loved, 
These crimson waves her cheeks infused, 


Those are the robes in which he moved. 


Upon my breath I tear sweet balm 

To her who breathes it; then, sweet ill! 
Her lover gives me; lo! her calm 

Is o’er, her soul vague wonders fill. 


A guest am I who ne’er will stay 
Beyond his welcome ; he who cries 

On me to swell through every day, 
He errs, the fleeting moment flies, 


Yet mark me well, I am the Love 
Of the brown singer of the night, 
‘This is my glory and above 


The monarch’s crown or warrior’s night. 


My glory, aye, yet woe is me, 
More than my sisters all I bleed, 
Marr’d more and tortured, look and see 
How in my youth my petals freed. 


And spread my blooms to catch the sun, 
Qn ev'ry side my crown is set 

With thorns—sharp arrows ev'ry one— 
With blood to pay my bitter debt. 


See on my robes how spreads the hue, 
My vermeil beauty throbs with pain, 

Of all of those Death claims as due 
Fairest am I and so remain. 


Though morning’s Pride my title proud 
Fresh as the dews of dawn my dress 
(Wrapt in the first auroral cloud 
I don my robes of loveliness.) 


Yet cruel hands of cruel men, 

They tear me from my sister flowers, 
And in, alembic’s prison pen 

The blooms that circled beauty’s bowers. 


Slowly my presence melts away ; 
My heart is burnt and beauty torn ; 
My strength is lost, my tears hold sway, 
I fade sans pity and forlorn. 


My body feeds the greedy flame ; 
My tears lost in my agony ; 

My heart responds in throbs of shame, 
And answers back Death’s dews on me. 


Then to those burnt by fever’s pains, 

My lost soul’s essence brings relief, 
And the despairing Lover drains 

My garments’ musk and heals his grief. 


Though thus my beauty seems to pass, 
Though garden thrones know me no 
more, 
My inmost soul in one small glass 
Remains of all the Summer’s store. 


Sages who read my lesson hid, 
May comfort from my ending draw, 
But for the Lovers they would bid 
My blooming last for ever more. 


A. Moy, 
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Social 


Tue social season may be considered 
fairly on its feet after the Autumn Races 
are over. ‘The Sunday concerts remind us 
that serious music now claims attention 
and the Chamber Music Society has 
arranged its series of programmes for the 
season, while organ recitals, fortnightly 
concerts, philharmonic and operatic re- 
hearsals indicate activity in musical circles. 

On things theatrical, much energy is 
being spent, for English, French, and 
German plays have heen presented or are 
in the rehearsal stage. 

A Country Club Subscription Dance, 
one or two private hops and Reel Practices 
prepared us for the great opening ball of the 
season, and with the advent of December 
we were fairly launched in the social vortex. 


A New Departure 


was made by the management of the Bijou 
Theatre in combining their cinematograph 
entertainment with an excellent musical 
programme provided by two clever and 
versatile artists, known as M. Rafelewski 
any Miss Lili Sharpe, who gave perfor- 
mances on piano and violin and a variety 
of vocal gems ranging from grand opera to 
the simple Scotch ballad. 

M. Rafelewski seemed to be equally 
at home with either piano or violin and 
gave displays of wonderful execution, 
while Miss Sharpe, who is gifted with a 
sweet and highly trained voice has a 
wonderful power of interpretation which is 
most fascinating, and is equally charming 
in singing either grand opera or simple 
ballads. 

This theatre has been newly decorated 
and is a very bright, comfortable and 


Notes 


Gere 
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attractive little house of amusement, which, 
being centrally situated and well managed 
should attract large audiences during the 
winter months, when a well arranged Music 
Hall entertainment is a desideratum. 
= 
The First Fortnightly 

It was gratifving to many to know that 
the fortnightly series of concerts and 
lectures which was so much appreciated 
last year was to be repeated this season, 
and thanks are due to Sir Havilland de 
Sausmarez for the strong support he has 
given the movement. There are so few 
opportunities afforded to the community 
of Shanghai for the study of good music 
and intellectual recreation, and this series 
aims at filling a need. 

For the first concert of the season which 
was given in the Cathedral Schoolroom on 
November 15th, the Committee and Mr. 
Hurry are to be congratulated on their 
well-chosen programme. 

To the music-lover, an uncommon and 
interesting item was the first number, 
which was performed by Mr. R. C. Young 
and Mr. R. B. Hurry on two pianos, 
Schumann is one of the few composers 
who have attempted such an arrangement - 
and the excellently balanced performance 
by these two gifted performers rendered it 
particularly attractive. 

Mr. A. L. Guibara made his first public 
appearance in Shanghai and his fine 
baritone voice was heard to advantage in 
Massenet’s Air d’Heriode and Bors Epais 
by Lully, but the charming sympathy of 
his voice was brought out in “I hear you 
calling me,” which elicited an encore, 
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even more charming. Mr. Guibara was 
suffering from a severe cold and sang 
under difficulties, but he is a decided 
acquisition to the musical community and 
we look forward to hearing him many 
times during the coming season. 

Two excellent numbers were rendered 
on the violin by Mr. Nichtenhauser, 
Wagner's well-known “Preislied” and later 
Dvorak’s “‘Humoreske.” Of the latter he 
gave a dainty and charming translation 
which carried the true Hungarian atmos- 
phere and elicited a well-deserved encore, 
thus bringing to a close a very enjoyable 
and edifying evening. 

The second meeting of this series took 
the form of an interesting lecture on 
Chinese religion, delivered by the Rev. A. 
J. Walker. The difficulties of dealing 
with such a vast subject in such a limited 
space of time, are apparent to anyone who 
is interested and Mr. Walker is to be 
congratulated on imparting so much useful 
and interesting information in the short 
time at his disposal. 


= 
The First Paper Hunt 


On Saturday, November 26, the Shanghai 
Paper Hunt Club met for its first hunt of 
the season, starting from the bottom of the 
Fahwa Line. The meet was extremely 
well attended and a fine array of red-coats 
gave it a cheerful aspect. 
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The course—which was laid by the 
Master, Mr. A. W. Burkhill—was over 
well-known country and the run was short 
and quick, but owing to the dusty state of 
the ground there were several mishaps at 
the jumps, and a damaged collar-bone was 
the unfortunate outcome of-a spill to Mr. 
Laidlaw. 

The glorious weather tempted many 
spectators to both start and finish of the 
hunt which was entirely successful. Not 
the least pleasing point was that the hunt 
was won by a junior, who thereby earned 
his right to wear the red coat. We extend 
our heartiest congratulations to Mr. T..G. 
Drakeford and hope to see him first past 
the red flags on many future occasions. 

> 
S.V.C. Prize Distribution 

A Most successful function this year was 
the Annual Distribution of prizes to the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps on November 
24th. 

A splendid array of prizes was placed on 
the platform, and after a preliminary address 
by Mr. Landale, were presented to the 
fortunate winners by Mrs. Landale. 

At the conclusion of the presentation 
Lt.-Col. Barnes made a happy and encourag- 
ing speech in which he expressed his pride 
in his position as commandant of the 
Shanghai Volunteers, and presented Mrs, 
Landale with a floral token of the gratitude 


D. Satow 
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of the volunteers for her presence that 
evening and her kind service in giving away 
- the prizes. 

The distribution finished, a very attractive 
programme of music occupied the later 
half of the evening and was opened by Mr. 
A. L. Guibarz, who sang Tosti’s ‘My 
Dreams” in excellent style. Mr. Nichten- 
hauser contributed a charming violin solo 
which elicited a well-deserved encore, and 
Mr. E. O. Wilson and Mr. H. R. H. Thomas 
gave a pleasing rendering of Balfe’s 
“Excelsior.” Mr. Wilson sang a solo later 
and proved himself the possessor of an 
exceedingly sweet and pure tenor voice. 

One of the most popular items was Mr. 
Guibara’s rendering of an old English 
ballad known as “When Dull Care” and 
arranged by Lane Wilson. This was 
vociferously encored and Mr. Guibara 
responded with a little song about a gay 
drum-major, which brought down the 
house. 

+ 


The Caledonian Ball 


ALTHOUGH the number of invitations 
issued by the St. Andrew’s Society for its 
annual Ball this year, was not as large as 
upon former occasions, the event was, if 
anything, even more enjoyable, because 
the hall was less crowded for dancing. 
Hitherto the first few dances on the 
programme have been too crowded to be 
pleasurable but this year it was at least 
comfortable. 

The unbounded hospitality of our 
Scotch hosts was as much in evidence as 
ever, which is saying much, for at no other 
function of its kind in Shanghai, is this 
more keenly felt. 

At the main entrance hosts met their 
guests and escorted them up the gaily 
decorated stairway to the ball-room, where 
they were welcomed by Dr. R. J. Marshall 
(President) and Colonel Barnes. (Vice- 
President.) 
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The decorations were in the able hands 
of Messrs. James Christie (Convener), A. 
M. Currie and. T. F. Longmuir, and were 
of similar design to those of last year 
which it would be hard to improye upon. 
Feathery bamboos, trails of ivy, flowers 
and plants interspersed with electric bulbs 
lent a most artistic effect to the entrance 
hall and stairs, where the walls were 
enlivened by glittering rosettes of bayonets, 
while Boy Scouts in uniform handed out 
programmes and added a picturesque note 
to the. gay scene. St. Andrew’s and 
British flags were used to screen off the 
landing at the top of the stairs which 
was divided into cosy confidential corners 
that were fully appreciated and much 
occupied. F 

Bunting, evergreen and coloured lights 
had transformed the bare drill hall into a 
brilliant scene. In the centre of the 
ceiling a huge St. Andrew’s cross fashioned 
in evergreens and outlined with blue and 
white electric bulbs, shone out and formed 
the most prominent and characteristic 
point in the decorative scheme while 
festoons of greenery intermingled with 
lights lent a graceful touch to the outer 
edges of the ceiling and relieved its usual 
air of stolidity. From the gallery a canopy 
of red was built out, and beneath this, 
on a dais, was placed a table bearing the 
snuff boxes, rams’ horns and other ensignia 
of the Society, while directly above it, 
on the gallery front, shone a transparency 
of the patron saint. ‘he gallery itself was 
further enhanced by a festooned drapery 
of yellow over the red background while 
large feathery bamboos added their inimit- 
able touch of lightness. At the West end 
of the room a platform accommodated the 
Town Band, which was screened by a 
veritable forest of- palms and flowering 
plants, and from the front of this shone out 
a transparency of the emblematic regalia of 
Scotland, while the space on either side 
of the platform was utilized for sitting-out 
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purposes, and made cosy with screens and 
easy chairs. Over the mantlepiece on the 
north side a painting of the immortal 
“Bobby” reigned supreme, while the 
corresponding space on the opposite wall 
“was decorated with the Royal Scottish 
coat-of-arms. The windows on the South 
side had been curtained and transformed 
into mirror-backed alcoves filled with 
flowers and plants, while the pillasters were 
outlined with evergreens and coloured 
lights. The panels of the walls were 
outlined with evergreen and decorated 
with crossed battle-axes and shields crossed 
with tartan, while in the centre of the 
panels various coats-of-arms were displayed 
from each of which was suspended a star 
of gold with azure centre and crossed 
dirks. 


Through the Volunteer Club room an 
ivy-covered pergola led to the supper 
room which was accommodated with a 
multitude of small tables and made gay 
with bunting, evergreen and lights. Here 
a huge sideboard groaned with good things 
provided by the Astor House chef. Enor- 
mous hams, saddles of mutton, barons of 
beef, etc., testified to the lavish hospitality 
of our hosts, and the excellently served 
supper proclaimed a triumph to the good 
management of Mr. Gerrard. 


Owing to careful supervision the floor 
was in splendid condition and dancing 
continued gaily into the wee sma’ hours, 
For this, thanks are due to Messrs. 
Cochrane (Convener), F. G. S. Forsyth, 
T. F. Longmuir, D. MacDonald, E. F. 
Mackay, and Dr. H. C. Patrick who con- 
stituted the Floor Committee. 


It was a matter of regret to many that 
fewer kilts were worn this year than hitherto, 
as they certainly lend a unique tone to this 
annual function and from a_ spectator’s 
point of view add a very large quota of 
interest and charm to picturesque Scottish 
reels, 
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Varied and interesting were the gowns 
worn by the ladies. Artistic draperies, 
hobble skirts and sheath-like princess 
robes of all colours and styles were to be 
seen and formed an interesting topic of 
conversation for many. Some were elegant, 
others dainty and a few pointedly con- 
spicuous, or as a wag remarked, “their 
only point, embonpoint.” 

The reels were even more interesting 
this year on account of the prevalent 
fashions, for as the dress, so the dancer, 
and those who went much _be-hobbled 
were obliged to limit their steps to the 
width of the skirt, a proceeding which 
detracted from the exceedingly pretty steps 
of the Scottish reels. 

However, all combined to make a very 
gay ensemble and most interesting function, 
for which thanks are due to the following 
gentlemen :— 

Committee: Dr. R. J. Marshall (Pre- 
sident), Col. C. 1. Bruce (Vice-President), 
Messrs. C, E. Anton, James Christie, J. 
Cochrane, A. M. Currie, G. G. S. Forsyth, 
H. C. Gulland, T.. F. Longmuir, D. 
MacDonald, E. F. Mackay, Dr. H. C. 
Patrick, J. Prentice, C..W. Ure, G. L. 
Campbell (Hon. Secretary), Eric M. Ross 
(Hon. Treasurer). 

Stewards: Messrs. A. S, Bremner, 
W. S. Burns, A S. Campbell, H. J. Clark, 
G. D. Coutts, J. T’. Disselduff, I. Graham, 
J. Ingram, G M. Jamieson, D. Landale, 
Dr. J. E. Murray, N. G. Maitland, R. 
Macgregor, C. G. Mackie, J. G. Mac- 
kenzie, A. W. Macphail, Robt. Miller, W. 
D. B. Miller, E. A. Mackay, D. McGregor, 
C. W. Porter, P. Peebles, J. M. Robb, 
John Ramsay, C. H. Rutherford, N. H. 
Rutherford, J. D. Smart, Jas. D, Strang, 
K. D. Stewart, T. H. R. Shaw, J. C. 
Thomson, and D. Urquhart. 

The music arrangements were ably 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
J. Cochrane (who also directed the 
dancing) and Mr. Don. MacDonald. 


NOVEMBER 


Noy. 1st.—First Day of Autumn Race Meeting. 


” 


” 


” 


” 


” 


Faneral of the late Mr. C. W. 


Kleimenow. 


2nd.—Second Day of the Autumn 
Meeting. 


3rd.—* B” Company, S.V.C., broke camp, 
Third Day of the Autumn Race Meeting. 


Birthday of IL.1. Majesty, the Emperor 
of Japan. Féte in honour thereof 
held in Chang Su-ho’s Gardens. 


Race 


rocks near 


4th,—S.S,  Shutung on the 


Chungking. 

Arrival in Peking of Prince Tsai Hsun 
and Admiral Sah Chen-ping from 
America and Japan. 


5th, —Off Day of the Autumn Race Meeting. 
Death of Baron A. von Taube, Secretary 
of the Russian Municipality at 

Tientsin. 


6th. —First Sunday Concert in the Town 
Hall. 


$th.—Departure from Shanghai of H.E. 
Liu Yu-lin, Chinese Minister to 
the Court of St. James. 

oth.—News of the early retirement of Sir 
Pelham Warren announced. 

Assault by natives on two foreigners in 
the Paoshan district. 

Mr. J. B. Davies appointed Clerk in 
the U. S. Court for China. 

Death of the Rev. C. A. Stanley, p.p. 
in Winthrop, U.S.A. 

11th.—Disturbances in Hongkew in connection 

with the Plague measures. Several 
Tlealth officers and others severely 
handled by roughs. 

Parade of Volunteers, 


13th.—Interport Rifle Match, 


Shanghai put up a record of 962. 
Match won by Singapore with a 
record score for this event of 968. 


14th.—Mr. G. S. V, Bidwell injured at a fire 
in Chekiang Road, 


Special Ratepayers’ Meeting to pass 
Resolutions re Plagne, 


Nov,15th,—Meeting of Chinese in Ewo godown to 


discuss Plague measures broke up 
in disorder. 

Fresh disturbances in Hongkew. 

First Fortnightly. 

»» 16th.—The anniversary of the death of the 
Prophet Gurn Nanak, the founder 
of the Sikh Religion, celebrated 
in the Gurdwara, 

Shanghai orticultural Association’s 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

sy 18th.—Meeting of a Special Committee of 
the Municipal Council and re- 
presentative Chinese residents to 
discuss Pligue measures. 

s+ 19th. —Skating Carnival at the Empire Skating 
Rink. 

3+ 21st.—Meeting of prominent Chinese in the 
rooms of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce. It was decided to 
erect a hospital—‘‘The Chinese 
Popular Hospital” —outside the 
Settlement boundaries. 

»» 22nd.—Complimentary Dinner at the Shanghai 
Club to Mr. J. de Rijke, Engineer- 
in-Chief to the Huangpu Con- 
servancy Board, 

y, 23rd. —Meeting of Consular Body to consider 
the Plague regulations. 

ys» 24th.—Thanksgiving Day observed by the 
American Community, 

Children’s Carnival at the 
Skating Rink, 

Fire in Nanking Road. Three shops 
damaged, 

S.V.C, Annual Prize Distribution. 

“*Sa Soeur” by the French A,D.C, in 
the Lyceum Theatre, 

s» 25th,—Departure from Shanghai of Mr. J, de 
Rijke. 

s, 26th.—First Paper Hunt of the Season. 

+» 27th.—Annual Rifle Meeting of the German 
Co., S.V.C. 

International Walking Match won by 
G, McLorn (Irish), Team prize 
won by English Team, 

+» 28th,—Organ Recital at Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral given by Mr, R, B. Hurry. 

yy joth,—Caledonian Ball, 
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HE completion of the Shanghai Club 
building to which we have so long 
looked forward is now un fait 

accompli and on January 6th, it was 
formally opened by Sir Pelham Warren, 
one of its oldest members. 

It was an opportune moment for the 
opening ceremony to be performed, for 
soon our esteemed Consul-General will 
leave our shores and retire from service 
to the Homeland, and the ceremony would 
have lost much of its impressiveness had 
it been performed by one less bound up 
in the interests of the English community 
and its Club. 


FRONT OF 


s Che Dew Shannhai Club 2 


The front of this building is typically 


British, being of English Renaissance 
design, and provides the Bund_ with 


another handsome and_ creditable’ pile. 
Its lines are dignified and substantial, 
but these are to some extent contradicted 
by its windows which leave an impression 
of meanness. which is out of joint. with 
the stolidity of the facade, 
attic 


moreover, 
windows and roof are not of the 
Renaissance period, having been intro- 
duced by 
who lived in the early part of the sevén- 
teenth 


Mansart, a French architect 


century, many. years after the 


Renaissance movement. 


NEW SHANGHAI CLUB 
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Of the North side of the building the 
least said the better. Unfortunately it 
cannot be everlooked and even though a 
modern building were erected by its side 
it is doubtful whether it could be entirely 
hidden from view. 

However that may be, the comfort of 
the interior of the Club is indisputable, 


View of Hall 


TT 
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and its members have every reason to 
congratulate themselves on a_representa- 
tive and creditable building which is an 
ornamental acquisition 
front. 

We hope to deal more fully with the 
New Club building and its opening 
ceremony in anothor issue. 


to our water 
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View of 
Dining Room 


An Error of Judgment 


“JT ruoucut, Count, that you were a dead shot?” 


“T am.” 


“And. yet, though you said you would shoot your adversary through the heart, you 


hit him in the foot.” 


“Tt was an error of judgment. I thought his heart was in his boots ; it turned out 


to be in his mouth,” 


4, 
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Aq Lecture given by H. Lang in 1874 
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SIGNS OF HOSTILITY 


FTER visiting many parts of the 
city they returned to the ship, 
which they found just entering 

the river. All the military and naval forces 
of the district were assembled to prevent 
this. Tents were erected for troops, and 
large guns were placed along each side 
of the river and to make the scene still 
more imposing (imposing in more senses 
than one) rows of mud heaps in the form of 
tents were thrown up, and then whitewashed 
to give them the appearance of cotton 
cloth. Finally fifteen imperial war junks 
placed themselves across the mouth of 
the river. The Amherst, however, with 
quiet persistence, passed safely through 
their line and anchored some distance 
up the river Woosung. 

But in spite of all the tact and courage 
of the adventurers, their intercourse with 
the officers was unsatisfactory and unpro- 
ductive of results. The final policy of the 
officials seemed to be to take no notice 
of them, and to keep the people away. 
They had thus no motive to prolong their 
stay, and having puchased a few trifles, 
and some of the beautiful crapes and silks 
of Soochow, they departed. 

The Amherst was followeG in 1835 by 
the Huron on a similar joint mission of 
commerce and religion. ‘Ihe missionaries 
were Messrs. Medhurst and Stevens. They 
reached Shanghai in October, and leaving 
the ship at Woosung they reached Shanghai 
in three hours. ‘They landed at the 
temple of the Queen of Heaven, and 
while Mr. Stevens stopped at the boat 


to distribute three boxes of books and 
tracts which the people seemed most 
anxious to receive, Mr. Medhurst entered 
the temple and was courteously received 
by the officials. As they were politely 
expressing their approval of his objects 
in visiting them, it was announced that 
the Chien, who seems to have been sent 
for, was awaiting him in the adjoining 


apartment. Here, finding the Chien 
seated, Mr. Medhurst was about to sit 
down, but was told that he must stand. 


This he refused to do and as he persisted 
interview was denied him, and he 
was also debarred from entering the 
city. ‘They were, however, provided with 
dinner and supplied with some provisions 
for the ship. But when they returned to 
their boat, they found a number of yamén 
runners, who had collected a number of 
books distributed by Stevens, and were 
preparing to burn them, but were prevented 
from doing so by the appearance of the 
missionaries. Altogether the spirit of the 
officials seemed more hostile than before, 
while the people were everywhere friendly 
and the merchants sent secret messages of 
their earnest desire for trade. But if the 
mandarins. of Shanghai refused to receive 
foreigners as messengers of peace, they 
were soon forced to receive them in the 
less welcome character of conquerors. 


an 


THE OCCUPATION OF SHANGHAI 1842 


We need not discuss the troubles between 
England and China which culminated in 
the war of 1841-42. Suffice it to say, that 
on the June 16, 1842 Sir Henry Pottinger 
arrived at Woosung, with a force, large 
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indeed and well appointed, yet miserably 
small to conduct a war against China, had 
it been at all a question of numbers. 
They found the entrance to the river 
defended so strongly as almost to justify 
the boast of the old chronicler that 
“Shanghai with. its forts and ditches was 
as strong as a fortress of iron.” A battery 
armed with nearly 200 heavy guns stretched 
along the west bank from Woosung to 


Paoshan. Another fort of 55 guns 
defended the eastern shore. Behind 
these was ranged an army of many 
thousands.. The Chinese general in com- 


mand was a hero, and died fighting 
with a courage which has secured him 
posthumous honours, his statue being now 
placed in the temple of the city god 
(Chingwang) at Shanghai. But it was in 
vain: the guns were soon dismounted, a 
military party landed and drove the 
Chinese out of their entrenchments, and 
the rout was complete. The smaller ships 
sailed up the river, while the troops 
marched to Shanghai across the country. 
The latter crossing the Soochow Creek at 
what seems to have been the “Old Stone 
Bridge,” made a detour to the left, over 
what is now the foreign settlement. ‘They 
proceeded along a street leading towards 
the north gate. The shops were shut, 
and the natives were offering propitiatory 
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basins of Samshu to the troops, for which 
they got well drubbed.  “ Here,” says 
Capt. Loch, “merchant’s stores, ware- 
houses, builder’s yards, and what seemed 
to be distilleries, indicated our approach 
to a large city. A soldier of the advance 
fell back to say they were close to the city 
walls. We halted, formed close, and 
advanced to the double to the north gate. 
It was closed, but looking through a 
crevice we saw two guns pointed at the 
entrance, but no sound to be heard. 
Scaling the walls we found that the soldiers 
had deserted the ramparts, and were flying 
with the people by the other gates.” 
The city was formally occupied and the 
troops quartered themselves among the 
amenities of what we now know as the 
Tea Gardens. Looking down the river 
they saw the fleet approaching, after 
demolishing some river-side forts on their 
way up. A fort stood, a modern repre- 
sentative of the old Lootseching, on the 
present site of the British Consulate, and 
one opposite to it on the Pootung shore. 
But the defenders had fled before the fleet 
approached, and nothing remained to be 
done but to survey the upper course of 
the Whangpoo, which was done by the 
gallant old gentleman who is now British 
Admiral of this station, and who was then 
known and admired as Capt. Kellett, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TWO ESSAYS IN THE AMBIGUOUS 


Over a rickety wooden bridge in the North Country: “Any person found 
carrying more than three tons over this bridge will be prosecuted.” On the landing of 
an hotel near Manchester are placed patent chemical fire ‘“extincteurs.” Over them 


one reads; 


“Turn upside down, and the apparatus will work,” 
ps PP’ 
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MEN OF NOTE IN CHINA _ 
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Mr. Johannes de Rijke 


& November 25th, Shanghai saw 
the departure of one whose name 
= will live in the annals of the 
Settlement as the first Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Huangpu Conservancy Works. 

Mr. J. de Rijke, a member of the Royal 
Dutch Engineers, has been identified with 
the Huangpu Conservancy scheme for 
over thirty years, for in 1876, at the 
request of the Senior Consul at Shanghai 
he visited the Settlement and made a 
report on the Huangpu River, dealing 
exhaustively with its state, and recommend- 
ing steps to be taken to confine the river 
to one channel through which the flow 
and ebb could run freely. 

However, nothing further was done till 
1897, when, at -the invitation of the 
Chamber of Commerce. and. Municipal 
Council, he returned to Shanghai, and after 
a thorough examination of the river, 
submitted two projects for its conservancy. 
‘The first of these was dismissed as involving 
the abandonment of Woosung, and the 
secend is that which is now being carried 
out. Operations for this undertaking did 
not begin till 1906, when Mr. de Rijke 
assumed the entire direction of the 
technical details, and Mr. H. W. Forbes 
undertook the general superintendence as 
his chief assistant. 

A native of Holland, Mr, Johannes de 
Rijke was born in 1842 on -the island of 
North Beveland in the delta of the Scheldt: 
He is a conservancy engineer. by inherit- 
ance, his grandfather and father having 
been engaged in sea defence and tiver 
works of Holland.- For seven years Mr. 
de Rijke was engaged on the Amsterdam 


North Sea Canal and saw the work carried 
through, after which he became engaged 
in the construction of a large lock. 

In 1873 Mr. de Rijke came Eastward 
and took up an appointment in Japan as 
Advising Engineer to the Home Depart- 
ment, a post which he filled for thirty 


MR, JOHANNES DE RIJKE 


much of which time he spent 


thereby gaining 


years, 
travelling about Japan, 
that extensive knowledge of the country, 
which is almost unique. He took up his 
residence in Shanghai in February 1905 
and since that time has entirely engaged 
himself with the conservancy of the 
Huangpu, which river has undergone great 
changes. under his direction. _ The old 
shallow Junk Channel has become a 
navigable waterway with an average depth 
of 24-ft. at low water and has been re- 


christened the Astrea Channel after 
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H.B.M.’s cruiser which was the first vessel 
to steam through after its completion. 
The old Ship Channel—on which shipping 
depended for its access to 
Shanghai—has entirely disappeared, having 
been filled up, while Gough Island is now 


formerly 


part of the Pootung shore. 

Mr. de Rijke leaves Shanghai by no 
means satisfied that his work is finished, 
for could he have followed his own desires, 
he would have had the large mud-bank in 
front of the native city dredged away ; but 
for the present, the attitude of the Chinese 
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Phe Portuguese Sports 


Government prevents this work being 
carried out. 

Mr. de Rijke predicts great possibilities 
for the future Shanghai, if the Pootung 
side of the river be developed, and points 
out that the fine concave bank which 
extends from Pootung Point to Gough 
Island possesses facilities for the making 
of a great water-front worthy of a place 
among the foremost cities of the world. 

During the time Mr. de Rijke has spent 
in Shanghai he has made hosts of friends 


who view his departure with much regret. 
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Interesting Events at the Portuguese Sports 


START OF THE VETERANS” 


RACE 


FINISH OF 200 YARDS 


RACK 


WON BY ©, P. SIMOES 


Photos FINISH OF T 


100 YARDS RACE Rembrandt Photo Co 


= 
THE GREAT MAN 
‘THE great man does, in good truth, belong to his own age; nay, more so than any 
other man ; being properly the synopsis and epitome of such age with its interests and 
influences; but belongs likewise to all ages, otherwise he is not great. What was 
transitory in him passes away ; and an immortal part remains, the signifiance of which is 
in strict speech inexhaustible—as that of every zea/ object is. Aloft, conspicuous, on his 
enduring basis, he stands there, serene, unaltering ; silently addresses to every new 
generation a new lesson and monition. Well is his life worth writing—worth interpreting. 


—TxHomas CARLYLE. 
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Scene: A bachelor apartment. Zime: Midnight; 
the dawn of the New Year. Chimes are ringing, 
The snow is falling outside and the moon is‘shining. 
A table spread with remains of a disordered supper 
in the centre of the room; the candle-shades awry; 
the tapers flickering low, The cloth is stained 
and rumpled from the overturned glasses. There 
are dying logs on the hearth, and their pining odour 
mixes fragrantly and sadly with that of drooping 


roses, 
* * ES 


> 
ROM the next room where the guests 
d have gone with their host who is 
giving his farewell supper to the 
men that are to act as his ushers during 
this day which has just come, there 
sounds the music of a banjo and a piano 
and voices singing : 


“To you and the glad young yez 
To the glad young year, and you 


Weetheart! 


There is the kiss of clinking glasses. 
The chimes cease their ringing and the 
clock strikes the halfhour. ‘The Old Year 
who has been crouching by the dying fire 
falls: dead in a huddled’ heap upon the 
earth. The New Year laughing looks in 
through the heavy curtains. From dim 
corners of the room flutter Little Loves, 
blowing kisses to the new-comer and 
gathering roses from the table, they pelt 
them at him and beckon him in. 

But one Little Love goes sadly to the 
side of the Old Dead Year and places 
a rose on his bosom sobbing : 

**How sweet he was, how sweet,” 

The Little Loves turn mockingly away 
as, with flower garlands, they drew the 
Young Year into the room, and guide him 
to the chair at the head of the table. 

Poor Old Year,” sighs the Little Love. 


The Doves and the Wears 


By K. M. 
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“T found him very slow,” sneers the 
False Love, and he yawns. 

“He brought me no luck,” pouts the 
Forgotten Love; he failed to recognize 
me when the spring had gone. The New 
Year will be kinder I hope.” 

“He promised much but gave little,” 
says the Selfish Love, a fat little fellow 
with a double chin, 

“T outgrew him,” remarks the Calf Love. 
*He was behind the times poor old chap!” 

“He went out like a Roman-candle,” says 
the Warm Love. ‘He was hot lasting.” 

He joins his fellows clustering around 
the smiling New Year—all but the one 
Love that hovers by the hearth where the 
Old Year lies. ‘ 

“Here are roses for your hair!” says 
the False Love, twining faded blossoms 
in the curls of the New Year. 

“And wine for your lips!” adds the 
Fickle Love, offering him dregs in a glass. 

“No, no!” cries the Pure Love, and 
pushes toward him a finger-bowl of water. 

“Here’s ice for it!” says the Cold Love. 

“It needs flavour,” remarks the Naughty 
Love. 

“Tt needs flame!” urges the Warm Love 
drawing over a candle, the shade of which 
has ignited. 

“Take them all,” says the Big Love. 

“And die of surfeit,” cries the Little 
Love. “Be a miser if you would keep 
your treasure,” 

“Right you are!” exclaims the Selfish 
Love. “Only valuable affection is appre- 
ciated.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughs the Naughty 
Love, “he knows—the beggar !” 
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The Forgotten Love sighs over a rose. 
“T was proud once,” he moans; “I was 
forgotten.” 

“T rode away!” smiles the False Love ; 
“T shall be remembered through the ages.” 

“What bally-rqt !” lisps the Calf Love ; 
“you know nothing about it!” ‘What 
are we I wonder?” questions the Pure Love. 

“Snow on the mountain-top,” answers 
the Cold Love. 

“Fire that burns out!” murmurs the 
Warm Love. 

“ Everything !” says the Big Love. 

“Nothing !” corrects the Little Love. 

“Jokes !” laughs the Naughty Love, 

“Tragedies!” moans the Forgotten Love. 

“Gain!” speaks out the Selfish Love. 

“ Pleasure !” snickers the Fickle Love. 

The New Year has ceased to smile at 
their chatter. He is listening to the voice 
of the Little Lonesome Love crooning the 
Old Dead Year, unheedful of his presence. 

He speaks for the first time. 

“You are wrong” he says ; “you are all 
unreal as phantoms. None of you shall 
abide here with me!” 


ee & 
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There is a painful silence and the Loves 
flutter sadly back to their dim corners. 
The turquoise morning comes through the 
curtains. The Little Lone Love kisses the 
rose on the Old Year’s breast. 

“Good-bye my friend!” he whispers. 

The New Year draws near looking 
kindly upon the two. 

“Who are you?” he questions gently. 
“ Are you the Dead Love, that you remain 
with the Old Year when all the others 
have flown away ?” 

“Tam the True Love,” says the Little 
Lone Love; “the only Love that remains 
always. And the Old Year was very good. 
I know you not stranger!” 

“Let us be friends then,” says the New 
Year reverently. 

The men troop back into the dining- 
room, their hats are even more awry than 
the candle-shades and their collars are 
wilted. They are singing badly out of 
tune, something like this : 


**To you and the sweet Old Year, dear heart. 
To the sweet Old Year and you!” 


of 


"WARE MICROBES 
KIssING 


‘Te medical fiat has gone forth that kissing is an unhealthy practice. 


It is 


now put in the same list with beetles and flies and cats, and other agents for the 


propagation of disease by germs. 
most ungovernable little fellow. 


It is all owing to the microbes. 
You never know what he is going to do next. 


Your. microbe is a 
Even 


while your eye is on him under the microscope, while he is joyfully ruminating on some 
mischief he has done, he will suddenly split into two, and each section will go its own 


way, so that you can’t tell on which to serve your summons. 
Microbes are not all bad, however. 
and the disreputables—or the law-abiding and the Hooligans. 
The respectables kill the disreputables when they get the 


so often. 


enemies of one another. 


chance, and on same conditions the disreputables return the compliment. 
At present the medical War Office has a number of capable 


hope—in the future. 


That’s how he has got off 
There are two classes—the respectables 
And these are sworn 


This is our 


officers employed in raising an army corps of reputable microbes to’ wage skilled war 


against the Hooligans, as Gordon did with the Chinese. 


When these levies have been 


got well in hand we shall have nothing more to fear from microbes, and kissing can go 


on untrammelled as of yore. 


Till then it will be well to exercise some caution about 


kissing. ‘The presence of evil microbes can always be known by an instinctive aversion 
to kiss any particular person.* Don’t kiss him, then; be true to your instinct. When 
you feel a strong pre-dilection for a hearty smack, it is a clear sign that only the good 
microbes are present, so you may kiss away and be happy. 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender) is $1.00. 

Births 

BALEAN.—On December, 11, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of Dr. H. Balean, 
of a son. 

CABRAL.—On December 22, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of Carlos A. R. 
Cabral, of a son, 

COUTTS.—On December 6, rg1o, at 
Shanghai, the wife of G. D. Coutts, of 
a son, 

EVANS,—On December 9, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of Algernon Francis 
Evans, of a son. 

FERGUSON.—On December 15, 1910, 
at No. 2 West End Lane, Shanghai, 
to Mr. and Mrs. D. Ferguson, a 
daughter. 

HILTON JOHNSON.—On Christmas 
Day, 1910, at- Shanghai, the wife of 
A. H. Hilton Johnson, of a son. 

KIMPTON.—On December 5, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of H. E. Kimpton, 
of a daughter. 

MACDOUGALL.—On December 16, 
1910, at No. 9r Bubbling Well Road, 
Shanghai, to. Mr. and Mrs. J.C. 
Macdougall, a son. 

McGREGOR.—On Christmas Day, 1910, 
at Shanghai, the wife of Douglas 
McGregor, of a son. 

MEYER.—On December 9, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of Vilhelm Meyer, 
of a daughter. 

POLLOCK.—-On November 29, 1910, at 
Shanghai, the wife of T. W. Pollock, 
of a daughter. 

RICHARDS.—On December, 22, 1910; 
at Pootung, Shanghai, the wife of C. 
Richards, of a son. 

STEDMAN.—On Christmas Day, 1910, 
at ‘Shanghai, the wife of Theodore 
Winthrop Stedman, of a son. 
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Marriages 
FAIRLEY—MUSPRATT.—On Decem- 
ber 3, 1910, at Trinity Cathedral, 
Shanghai, Frank Fairley, M.LE.E., 
A.M.I., MECH.E., to Louisa M., daughter 
of Frederic Muspratt, of Seaforth 
Hail, Liverpool. 


HIDE—JANSEN.—On December 7, 
1g10, and at H.B.M.’s Consulate- 
General, Shanghai, before Sir Pelham 
Warren, K C.M.G., and afterwards at St. 
John’s, Jessfield, by the Rev. F..L. 
Hawks Pott, p.p., assisted by the 
Rey. A. J. Walker, m.a., Arthur Hide, 
of Shanghai, to Edith May, second 
daughter of the late D. C. Jansen and 
Mrs. Jansen of Shanghai. 


MUNRO—KER.—On_ December 22, 
1gto, at Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, 
Helen Elizabeth Ker, daughter of P.M. 
Reikie of Canada to John Matthew, 
son of William John Munro of Avoch, 
Rossshire, Scotland. Both of the 
China Inland Mission. 


RICHARD—SHIPLEY.—On December 
9, 1910, at Trinity Cathedral; Shang- 
hai, Edward Richard Fowles of the 
English Baptist Mission in Shou- 
yang, Shansi, to Kate Alice, second 
daughter of James Shipley, of ‘West 
Green, London. 


GUIGANARD —CLARK.—On _ Decem- 
ber 6, 1910, at St. Joseph’s Church, 
George Theodore, son of the late 
Theodore Guiganard, Shanghai, to 
Rose. Louise, daughter of the late 
James Clark. 


McCLURE—PATERSON.—On Decem- 
ber 22, 1910, at H.B.M.’s Consulate- 
General, Shanghai, William, son of 
the late, William McClure, J.p., of 
Lockerabie, Scotland, to Jean Murray, 
second daughter of the late Francis 
Paterson, of Eskdalemuir, Langholme, 
Scotland. 
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Deaths 


BOHANNA.—On December 21, 1910, 
at the General Hospital, Shanghai, 
Maurice Bohanna, Constable S.M.P., 
aged 24 years. 


DAVIES.—On December 6, 1910, at the 
“General Hospital, Shanghai, Charles 
Edward Davies, I.M. Customs Service, 
aged 33 years. 


DUNCANSON.—On the December 11, 
1gro on board the Steamer at Shang- 
hai, Henry Alexander Duncanson, 
acting second engineer, s.s. Wingpo, 
aged 35 years. 


GILMOUR.—On December 2, rgro, at 
Preston Cross, Bookham, Surrey, Mar- 
garet Jane Gilmour, widow of the late 
David Gilmour, of Shanghai. 


HYLAND.—On December 10, 1910, at 
Municipal Hospital, Shanghai, William 
Paul Hyland, late third engineer of 
the C.M.S.N. Co.’s s.s.. Poochi, 


SA.—On December 26, 1910, at Shanghai, 
Lino Jeronimo de Sa, aged 61 
years. 
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MORAN.—On December 26, 1910, at 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway and 
District. Hospital, Shanghai, John 
Moran, late Chief Accountant, Tientsin- 
Pookou Railway (South Section), 
aged 56 years and 1o months. 


PATERSSON.—On December 11, 1910, 
at Shanghai. Jacob William Patersson 
of Helsingburg, Sweden, late tide- 
surveyor, I.M, Customs, aged 66 years, 


LEE.—On December 26, 1910, at 
Shanghai, Robert, the eldest son of 
Thomas A. Lee of Hankow, aged 19 
years. 


_ SHENGLE.—On December 11, 1910, at 


Shanghai, Florence Margaret, daughter 
of J. C. Shengle, aged 4 years, 


SHRAIM.—On December 2, 1910, at 
the General Hospital, Shanghai, 
Pinchas Elias Shraim, known as 


Bernard Albert. Jewish Cemetery. 
WALKER.—On December 25, 1910, at 
the General Hospital, Shanghai, Alfred 
Walker, I.M. Customs Service, Wen- 
chow, aged 59 years, 
ZUSCHLAY.—On December 21, 1910, 


at the General Hospital, Shanghai, 
Andreas Zuschlay. 


ASS 


WEEP NOT 


“Weep not for death ! 

*Tis but a fever stilled, 

A pain suppressed,—a fear at rest, 
A solemn hope fulfilled. 


The moonshine on the slumbering deep 
Is scarcely calmer. 


Wherefore weep ? 


Weep not for death ! 

The fount of tears is sealed. 

Who knows how bright the inward light 
‘To those closed eyes revealed ? 

Who knows what holy love may fill 

The heart that seems so cold and still?” 


